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DR. GEORGE BYRON GORDON 

T T is not an easy duly tn write for the MtsEisi Journal son* 
moun? of POCrttft GKOWiE Byron 6ouno\ and of my friend' 
ship for him. He was one* for whom 1 had an vmusually deep 
regr e t Uiid nffVx-tiui: and I li"| -r and bdiev*- that our friendship was 
enjoyed by him in equal measure. 

Our intimacy began in 191! I hail resigned the IVovostship 
.,f Uu: University tm the tinny-first of Dece mbe r. I9in, and on 
[amian IK. 1911. Un- Unive rsity as a hi sly gave me a dinner in the 
large hall of the University Gymnasium, f had at that time been 
a Trustee of the University since June ft, and then expected 

y, continue to fulfil my duty as a Trustee but had not decided on 
any definite form of activity. I remember Doctor Gordon's 1W. - 
wnrd to his address upon the occasion of this University dinner. 
He was a great, readier and he took as his text for this talk whose 
subject was the University Museum, this couplet from Alfred Austin's 
drama. 7 he Human Irti%€&y. 

1 1 was as quiet as Could quiet i>e 

And all the place seemed tapped in vacancy. 

In Doctor Gordon's mind the pun***- of the Museum was to be 
nothing lass than to n eon] the history of mankind, hs collections 
must tell the stories of Egypt and Babylonia, of the Far amt Near East, 
rtf Greece and Rome, of Mexico and i’eru, of our own land and also 
Lhat earlier legend handed down to us by wrought dints and ivories. 

In one Doctor Gordon's remarks hi expressed l he desire that 
if I proposed to lake an interest in any one of our Vmvemty depart¬ 
ments, f might choose- the Museum, whose Director h. then was. 
His suggestion greatly attracted me and it was in response to it 
that I became a member of the Board of Managers of the Museum, 
Afterwards, upon the death of Mr, Eckfey Brim mi Coxc t J r. ( I was 
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elected President of that Board, a position I still hold as 1 write 
this affectionate reference to Doctor Gordon. It is not often that 
so deep a personal interest is fell by the president of any university 
department as from the very txgbutiog began to find its life and 
motive in mv feelings towards Doctor Cordon. Tire present Provost 
i*i the University speaks of Doctor Gordon's carter in the following 
words; 'He was an explorer, anthropologist, arehseolqgist, author, 
ami teacher. 1 <> these Words 1 will add—he was a loyal friend. 

In such an article as this, there should Vie included a brief static 
me lit of the cause of his death. He had with a number of other 
travelers, explorers, and men interested in archeological subjects, 
attended a dinner given by the Wilderness Club at the Racquet Club 
in Philadelphia on the evening of Saturday. January 29th, and after 
tliv dinner he and others remained, listening to the account of the 
travels of Mr, Roosevelt's two wins, who were of the number of the 
guests. After this talk among men of like minds upon the purposi-s 
of the meeting, Doctor Gordon and two others went to the first floor 
or the Racquet Club, only to find that Im; had left his overcoat on 
the second floor. He started to walk up to this floor to recover it. 
Imi no one saw what immediately followed. Probably from a heart 
attack lie fell backwards after beginning the ascent and struck his 
!u a<I upon the marble floor of the Club, severely fracturing the skull, 
He was taken at once to a nearby hospital unconscious; he never 
regained consciousness* and died in the early morning hours of 
Sunday, January 30th* 


Doctor Gordon was brim August 4. f87o, at New Perth, Prince 
Edward Island. He was educated at the University of South 
. inA 1,11,1 at Harvard University and received at the latter insib 
muon the degree of Doctor of Science. In 1894. he was appoints 
Director* the Harvard University Expedition al Copan in Central 

America and continued his archa>nlogical explorations in Central 
America until 1900, 


From the year 1903 until his death. Doctor Gordon was associ- 
f U ' w !t !l tIu ; 1 diversity of Pennsylvania and the Museum. In 1903 
he was appointed CurniOT of the American Section of lhc Museum 

ritv “AET" *** LeClureT <5n Anhnpdo gy in the Umvcr- 
In 1907 lie was appointed Assistant Professor of Anthropology 

J£ T" m T O milil 19 ! 5i In 14)10 h * ~ made Direct 
U U * • Vh, ff ui : t ‘ Jn 1926 ** University of Pennsylvania inferred 
upon him the In morary degree of Doctor of Science. 
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Lntk*r Doctor Gordon’s direction and wise supervision, buried 
«ites and cities in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Crete. Palestine, and North. 
Central, and South America, have yielded up their hidden treasures 
many of which form important parts of the great collections in our 
Museum. To the collections obtained through excavations and 
explorations have been added by gift and by purchase works of art 
fn>m all pints of the world. It was through Doctor Gordon's able 
efforts that the Museum has been brought to the high plane of per¬ 
fection where il ranks among the first museums in this country and 
abroad. He had the gift of selecting for it only the choicest an<l 
l.iest specimens and hud also the faculty of arranging them so that 
they might give the fullest pleasure to visitors. I believe that it 
may be truly said that of the many thousands of objects there is 
nut one which does not take high rank as being entitled to lx? pre- 
stwed amongst the choice collections of the Museum which he had 
built up. The Chinese Collection best expresses his personality. 
He was instrumental in bringing to that Section some of the finest 
works of art which China has produced and it may well be said 
that that collection will ever stand as a fitting memorial t<> his taste 
and discrimination in assembling great art objects for the enjo\’menl 
and benefit of the people of this City. 

Doctor Gordon was a wise and able administrator and every 
urn* in the Service of the University Museum respected him highly. 
No man-of-war could have passed a closer inspection upon any 
day or Upon any occasion with higher commendation than could 
tin Museum under his careful suixirvtsiun. He is widely known 
b\ his published writings «>n anthropology. archeology, and subjects 
of general interest. Among these may be mentioned, Prehistoric 
kt t\s of Copan, Researches in the Uloa Valley. Caverns ok 
Copan, The Hieroglyphic Stairway at Copan, The Serpent 
Moti ve in Ancient Art, The Book ok Chilam Balam of Cm * 
MAYEt. In the Alaskan Wilderness, Baal re k, Tim Wall* of 
Constantinople, and Rambles in Old 1.on don. 

My contact with Doctor Gordon was constant, both by his visits 
to my office upon a request that he come to see me and through 
our many talks daily over the telephone; he was always to be found 
at his post. In every way his work as Director of the Museum was 
of the highest quality. After his tragic death, it was truly said that 
the loss to the Museum is great hut that the greatest task Udore us 
is to find anyone who can replace him. It is our hope that we shall 
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find a miln who will be a worthy successor to Doctor Gordon as 
Director or the Museum, but there is no one who can lake his place 
in that circle of friends which he had made in the scientific and social 
world ami in that larger group which had for him a deep affection 
and admiration, inspired by Ids writings, his lectures, and his infor¬ 
mal talks. The latter were many, for lie was constantly sought by 
organisations in the City to tell not only of arei urology l ■ut .tlsu oi 
those other subjects in which he was interested. 

Doctor Gordon was a member of the American Philosophical 
Society, the Franklin Inn Club, the Lcnape Club, the Rittenhotlse 
Club, the Explorers Club of New York, the American Anthropo¬ 
logical Society, the American Ethnological Society* the Authors 
Club of L -ntli.u. and a Fellow -.1 the Royal Geographical Society. 

The funeral services ware held at my own home at 1618 Locust 
Street and he lies interred in the beautiful and peaceful Churchyard 
of Old St. David's, 

Charles C. Harrison. 

March 24, 1927. 


THE DISCOVERIES AT BETH-SHAM DURING 
THE 1926 SEASON 

By Alan Rowk, 

Fk ld Director. Palestine Expedition 

T HE excavations conducted at Beisati. the biblical Bcth-Sl. .>■ 
by the Palestine Expedition of the Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania . were resumed on the 21st of August last, and 
continued until nearly the end of December It is gratifying to 
record (hat the finds made during this season were in even- way as 
important as those made during the season oi J92a, 

The plans for the 1926 season comprised work on the tell and 
in the vast cemetery to the north, from which the tell is separated 
by a swiftly running Stream called the River Jalud. 

In addition to the actual work of excavation, a comprehensive 
survey «>f most of the area was made in order that we might ascertain 
various important details for our records. The result of the survey 
is given on the plate specialty prepared for this article, which shows 
a section running through the cemetery, river, and tell, from north¬ 
east to southwest, From the upper section on the plate it will be 
observed that the original top of the mound was 346 feet Ixdow the 
level of the Mediterranean Sea, and that, owing to the contour of 
the rock bast*, the height of the mound at the north was 213 feet and 
at the south 134 feet. The oldest of Hie eight main superimposed 
city levels already found an the tell, each equivalent to a historical 
perked or to a scries of hist on cal pv ri i x Is in which sometimes the 
same buildings were used over and over again, represents the lowest 
IKirt of the tell in which excavations haw yet been carried out. 
The bottom of this oldest level is about 37 feet below the original 
oip of the tell. The base of the mound itself, along (lie line of the 
printed section, is 899 feet in length. !t will be seen that the bed 
of the River Jalud is about 607 feet below the sea level, '>r 261 feet 
below the tell top. 

Brief details of the eight city levels must now lie given in tabu¬ 
lated form, for such arc absolutely necessary for a correct under¬ 
standing of the intricate history of Beth-Shan which is slowly living 
revealed as a result of our excavations. The relative positions of 



W'wfcmmi luiulm* Mmtlnl lm* from m- X.irfkenr Trin,i|,. ni Rn» •*.. 1|. '(fa^ ftJ .W.tarMJ,," i„ H - i:*p«Kt...n 
Mrrrlfcn ult.he E*j»nJror>n, virjtifi (lie wntw ihnitcn-. urt crnijpnl atuumJ. 
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the levels are given in schematic form in the lower section on the 
plate, where also the positions of the various churches and temples, 
already referred to in past mini hers of Ttte MrsEtW JOURNAL, 
are indicated by letters of the alphabet. That part of the tell in 
which excavations have not l>een carried out is indicated on the 
sections by oblique hatching. 

tTifv tjivni, ItMiDiii (fauns* Rb^k'ented 

an TbUl an Kyti| L^vur. Dates 

X Arabic: CntssdcT. etc .* ... ... 636 A-i>--XIXth cent. 

(approx,), 

II Byzantine, Or Eastern ftiaain Christian Uu<> 

churches)*. . ., 330 A.n.-636>.D, 

lU Hehemstir (templrl. Jewish; and Roman 301 H ■ -329 a.ix 

IV LateRamessidc: Philisfim-; tsra$ihr; Assyrian: 

Scythian: New Bahykmtea; Old Persian, etc- 12-4 sr -31X1 &.e 

V Ramoses If iftro amples. Northern one,‘’House 

ol As1ltarf.ili" <if 1 Samurl, y.ssi, 10. jinfl South¬ 
ern one, "Temple uF Dn^ii.” “f I Chronicle*, 
j. in Both v. Tr in wti until at k-.o f l-nwlit- 
ish Hows *•*■< e 1(100 Hr) . . . 1202 iMt -1225 «< 

VI Sets. Tvvr levirli 1 l>at(;SeiiiEarly Seti (fmiffr) 1313 ea\—1292 tt,c 

VII Aitienophis III (bwp/rl Length of reign 1411 w.c. 15T5 tr.c. 

VIII Belmv Ammophis iJl Period represented by 

level not yet identified. _ _ _ ? ~I4I2».C, 

During the time from Id 74 li.r. to Id 14 iu., the temple of 
Amenophis III was still in existence, so that the VHlh level may 
really 1 a: said to have come to :m end at the latter date. Further, 
the two temples in the Vth level were undoubtedly in use during 
the early part of the- I Vth cm, that is to say, during Late Ramesside, 
Philistine and perhaps even Israel it Lsh times, i.e., to about I HOD a.c. 
As such was evidently not the case with many non-religious build¬ 
ings. W haw, with the above exceptions, and until further excava¬ 
tions decide the point, identified the Vth level as a whole with the 
era of Ramuses II, 

The excavations on the tell, during: the present season, were 
carried out in the lid. Hid, IVUi, Vth, Vlth, VTIth and VTIIth 
levels, many parts of which remained, and still remain, to be cleared, 
owing to the facl that iu order t<> fix the dates of our upper levels 
we were forced to make n large cutting in a part of the mound down 
to the VIIItb level. Had we simply gone ahead and removed the 
whole of each city level as we came across it. and nor. made (.lic¬ 


it 
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cutting, il would probably hnv«. lie™ many years before* we could 
have established anything like a correct system of chronology for 
our excavations. That our method is justified is shown by the 
important results obtained. 



\ H-* r»1 lit, H .mar. Itrul^ «i|fc Aralm; in|»e^lnii.-Sjjr(, nvt r ttlwr Juhl-I, .ml hfllnu,' 

*hr K\f^n1sl¥m Hmr*r 


Having thus diseussLil our levels we may now proceed L< > descriiie 
the discovery s .if the last season, the plan being, sn far as the tell is 
concerned, to describe the finds in each level in turn, taking the levels 
in chronological order. 
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VI11 Tit Ci tv Lev lit. 

After we hat! clears! away the great temple made by Atnenophis 
III, unearthed in the VITth dtv level dtitmg the 1925 season, we 
found, this season. in the level below Uhe \TIFthl traces nf what 
may he still another sacred place. This consists of two cylindrical 
stone bases aligned from west to east, with a layer uf stories between 
them. On au adjoining parallel layer of banded stones was tying a 
loose block of smooth basalt. tong, and roughly shaped. It may be 
that sacml upright stones stood on the bases. and that the long 
stone was one of them. Ju&t to the east of the bases is a fireplace, 
and near by, a semicircular stone with a stone rubber on it which 
was used for the purpose of grinding corn. To the south of the 
liases we found a scarab of Thotlimes HI, who died about thirty-six 
years before Amenophis III came to the throne. It k therefore 
IKBsihle that the VUIth level bdrmgs to the time of the former 
monarch Some little distance to tin: north of lhe fireplace, etc., 
we discovered three other column bases, which appear to form part 
a sacred building which is ;ia yet only partially cleared. Just to 
the & nth of these particular bases were unearthed n quantity of 
fragments of beautifully painted pottery; an ivory inky showing 
the figures of a. lion and a gazelle on either side of what seems to 
N a representation ot a poof of water with herbage around it; a 
mute day model of a lion s head; and the rear portion of a well 
made pottery model of a lion. 


VIIth Citv Level 

\\\ have now cleared away the whole of the Ahitmophts temple, 
further proof of the date of which was furnished by the finding of 
faience cartouches, and h magnificent finger ring of die same mate¬ 
rial, all bearing the name of Amenophi* TTI. 'T hese had been placed 
I i |uiw Che walls and floors as foundation deposits- Near them w* if 
many inscribed Syro-I-liUire cylinder soak, of which nearly fifty 
have uovv been recovered from this lew!: jJ$|J rijuettes; v.iriegaU'd 
Egyptian glass Wises; ds *urat*. twin of which were* mounted in 
L<f Id; crescent shaped gold pendants; Leads; amulets; and ft com¬ 
plete bronze Syrian dagger with inlaid wood handle Not far from 

The dagger was one of the most important objects its kind ever 

found in Palestine or anywhere dse. This consisted of a magnificent 
Hittitc awW of bronze, having a curved blade at out end, with 



Syriktt duRen of litfum- wiiJi uilaJrJ 
wwrf nim^Se Bfi-w Attrcrtgitia 111 
i anpk- VI llh, ciJy levri. 
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thi- «-titer i‘iill in the foms ■>! a ham,] with retched fingers, tilt 

thumb being downwards. The blade lias a peculiar crescent shaped 
(lem- on it. This axehead, which is ’lit 1 only example of it* kind 
known, is very similar to otic held by a Hit tite king figured on the 
royal gate nf Bogh.u-Keui, the Hit tie,- enpii il in Anatolia It must 
Ik: rumemlxutid tha t at about the time the temple was built, the 
Hittites were advancing irti. ■ North Syria. Hence il is not really 
surprising u> find traces of their culture in Palestine. 



Ki B fn r MTiit»T.irrr> nl' Hit ME* Uv ’Tn SrulfiTiirT 
bin. HiltHv i >- i'tiiL, \f.i> Mstwrr 


fn close proximity to the oxe anil the dagger, wild also bclovr 
the floor of the Amvjipphbi. U-mph'. Wert two most ijitcpfcdliig anil 
important objects one a basalt model of a chair or throne of Ci wan 
Miuoard type. and the other u firm stone mi-lei -A a La) ilc or altar, 
also of i'rvtan type. The chair is absolutely identical in shape with 
certain old Cretan hieroglyph- representing :i thmne. Bm although 
its form is Cretan, the object bears Egyptian emblems On either 
ddr of it is ii winger! Sr i-amuiul. tvhih ■ i ii- buck an depicted a 
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yulture with outstretched wings rind the rfref-pillar cm Idem of sta¬ 
bility will! anus and hands holding tin sign of life. Tile small lahle 
has sqiuirt’s painted oti its Top am! sacred trees represented: on its 
ha.se; its shape is identical with that of the table figured in Cretan 
sealings, where wi find it associated with sacred trees. i, Compare 



\{u^\\ riv-iitd -* r I'biiil ur ihnjlLt ol I'tvVW iv|" »<i .b l£gjr*jUai! de^tjjn 
i> sitini^n-l SebarnnrtL fid--w TH Tctii}i1ii. Yllth 

hij' frve! 


the '‘gardens" ■ .f Isaiah, Ixv, t. Near Lin- diair and altar was dis- 
covered a model »>i a sacred tree or perhaps of a sacred standing 
stone, There is no ttytthl whatever that these models were asso¬ 
ciated together :is a group of cult objects probably the throne rep¬ 
resented The seat of a god :uid the god himself, tin; decorated table 

It 
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the altar, surrounded by trees, on which the offerings wen placed, 
and the tree or stone perhaps the female Consort * <f the deity. Models 



lineal cult objects not unlike those found at Both-Shan, are already 
known from Crete. 

With regard to the tree <»r stone, it must Ik- remembered that 
in most old Palestinian sanctuaries there were two sacred emblems. 
These were the mnssehtHs < stone columns) and ush crufts i wooden. 



nodtl fiTu ('Man titblMltar Below jlnittir^hc? IJJ Ttnipfr, Vj Id- 
dr v Wvtt h 


}><iles representing trees!. Uie latter word being translated in the 
Authorised Version of the Old Testament as “groves/' as for example 
in II Kings, xxiii. H. At times even the Israelites departed from 
the worship of Yahweh and set themselves up tisherahs and maszebahi, 
as we see from II Kings, atvii (Revised Version >. etc.: “The children 
of Israel did secretly things that were not right against ilic Lord 
ihcir God, and they built them high places fi t-., sanctuaries) m ail 
their cities. . . . And they set them up pillars and Ashe rim upon 
every high hill, and under every green Lroe: and there they burnt 
incense in all the high places, rts did Lhe nations whom llu* Lord 
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carried sway before them . , . They made them molten images, 
even two calves, urn I made an Ashcrah and worshipped all The host 
(i.e., tile stars) of heaven, and Served Baa I,” Sometime? the pillar 
represented the g<»d and the pole the g<xldess. 

In the floor debris at the southern end of the Ameiiophis temple 
we found a day cylinder terminating in the head of a pig, and also 
a part of a plaque with a serpent coded round its upper part. The 



I’ottrry nwdd uf u lniqxipritctmit^, KarJj ? Selt fovpJ Vlth lity 


former object i$ extremely in teres Ling and belongs lo tin smite class of 
cylindrical cub objects as those which were found, in 1925, in the tem¬ 
ple, s ■ .f Seti I und Ramises II, A Cypriote vase is already known, made 
in the sbapf- of a pig, of which the head bears a striking rcstimblancv 
to that tif the animal figured on the cylinder just discovered by us. 

The excavatiuns of the Ecrcipk have shown that, at the time the 
building Was erected there were kW> strong hjreign influences present 
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»i Betfi-Sbun flh <»u Frotn Cyprus and tin* .Tigean regions inf 
the early pari of the Late Helladic iMycenaanl JTl period, 1375 
1200 ha .. reprinted by the- cull pfcjevL;}, such as the stand with 
the pig^s head, lilt sacral Cretan liiTom) and table, and the other 
Syro-HittiU', represented by the cylinder seals ami the Htttite axe- 



I’niien- flintW <H a hoi'w. Oinumjr !'rW« fwatf wuh firaitrtfttl, me Earfy 
>>ii W^‘i V T hti diy Wrl 

head. The actual route fallowed by tile introducers' of the cult 
objects was doubtless by way of Cyprus from Crete or South < ireece, 
tor there was a Mycenram kingdom founded in Cyprus aim wt 
1375 n.t. The Mediterranean influence which entered Ikth-Shan 
at this time, was therefore connected with this eastern movement 


n 
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of people from the .Egean and other regie! is. The final phase of 
the Mediterranean influence was represented by the domination of 
the iron using Philistines, wild were doubtless driven mil from Beth- 
Shan by King David about ] Of in n ,c. With their advent, the Brojuv 
Age. which had hitherto flourished, came to an end . Thai there was 
a strong Cypriote-j®gean Influence in the old religion of Palestine 
was never Fully recognized until our recent discoveries were made. 

In a room just to the north of the temple we came on two large 
bk«eks of stone, one laid upon the ■ <ther 1 with small stones round 
them, which perhaps formed part of a great altar of sacrifice, as a 
great quantity of ashes and fragments of Ikjijca was lying on the 
fit * >i' round about. Very few ashes were found near the altars inside 
i he U’mj tie. Tak in g every thing into consideration, wt may peril aps 
conclude that the majority of the holocausts wure made on the altar 
outride the actual building, btil well within the precincts of the 
sacred area. War the great altar, and on the floor of the room, 
which was of Hard beaten day. wt found a Fiatsalr incense or offer¬ 
ing stand, cylinder seats, a bronze spearhead, fragments of various 
bronze tools, a tmsalt door socket, a fragment of a very rim glazed 
pointed base vast* of Egyptian design, and part of a Cypriote i'mwv 
or ring stand with small vases attached to it. In the same* room 
were large numbers of trumpet shaped bas es of vases made of well 
baked pottery. Other pottery objects included several cups of 
different shapes. fragment* of a large crater resembling a certain 
Cypriote type, pottery heads of ducks painted in vivid colors, doubt¬ 
less from some vessel used for religious pttrposes, unci small glass, 
petal inlays, The same level yielded also bronze arrowheads, a ring 
shaped vase stand of alabaster mid a large glazed bowl, decorated 
on the outside with finger prints, similar in make and colour fvcl- 
lo wish-green) to early Arab glazed ware Fragments of this ware 
were also found in the VTTtth city lewd 

Everything points to the fact that Ibc Vlllh city level is <rUi 
tif the most important of the levels yet reached, and it is hopes I 
next season in clear mtidi more of it, During the limt part of the 
period it was occupied, kings Armiiiophis TIT and Arncnophis IV, or, 
Akheuateii, of Egypt, were community ting with their governors and 
other peoples in Western Asia by means of the famous cuneiform 
correspondence {Beth-Shan is actually referred to on one tablet! 
found at Tell al-Amarna; while towards the dose of die period 
kings Smenkhkara, Tutankhamen, Ai, aid Horemheb held, in sue- 

J4 
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oession. the throne of Egypt which no longer, alas, owing to 
Akhenaten’s attitude, held sway over the rich countries of Syria 
and Palestine. Il was not until the time of Sett 1. the founder of 
the VXth city of Beth-Shan, fhat Egypt once more held Palestine. 

VTth City Level 

During the hist season, work in the VIth city level was con¬ 
fined to the area immediately to the north of the temple of Seti I. 
The temple itself had already keen cleared away in the 025 season, 
when its dale was accurately fixed by the finding of many faience 
cartouches bearing the name of Ramuses l—the immediate prede¬ 
cessor and father of Set! J—which had Iieen placed as foundation 
deposits under the walls and doors of the building. The presence of 
the name of the former king on the objects is accounted for by the 
fact that Seri was the co-regent of Rameses I for some hi tie time, 
and that the Syrian campaign was probably inaugurated during the 
joint reign. However, \yc find Lhal Seti erected at Beth-Shan a 
monument. recording among other things his capture of the tort, 
which is dated in the first year of his reign. A people called the 
A pirn are referred to in another monument left by him cm the tell, 
though, in what connection it is difficult to say, as the text is badly 
weathered. Some authorities identify them with the Hebrews. The 
latter monument was discovered, iti 1921, in the debris of the l Id 
city level, where it had apparently lxam used as a door sill, The 
base on which it evidently oftcc stood was found in 1925 in the 
Ramests II stratum. The former inscribed monument was found 
in 192 . 1 , in the Vth city k vd, and us it was erected near a large stole 
set up by Ramuses II, it must lie that Raineses brought it up, 
together with the other Seti stele, from the lower level, when lie 
built his new city on the toll top. 

The VIth city level seems to consist, at least outside the temple 
area, of two distinct levels, which we have called Early Seti and 
Late Seti respectively. The temple itself does not appear u:> have 
Leon affected by ihe addition of the extra stratum of houses, which 
never covered any part of its area, so we must assume that religious 
observances were earned out in the building for the? whole of the 
time represented by the Vlth level. 

In the Early Seti level to ihe north of the temple we found some 
very interesting objects, which comprise a well made pottery model 
of a hippopotamus on a flat base, a part of a pottery model of a 
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horse showing the animal's head with headstall, Egyptian amulets, 
and so <>n. Near bv were some large teeth which have hcvn identified 
try the British Museum as those of the upper left dicek of a small 
equine—almost certainly an ass. In this connection it may lie 
interesting to recall the fact that several molars from the right 
lower jaw of an ass wen found many years ago in Toll el-Hesy in 
Palestine. Not far away from the teeth were fragments of a hard 
metallic pottery inlay, apparently useil te* imitate inlay* of ebony and 
grained. ; a pot ten figure of a serpent on a fiat hast < pierced 
with hiules for suspension on a wad); ami part of a cylindrical cull 
object. Another important find was an open crucible of pottery* 
with particles of bronze still adhering to the inner surface. 

From the Late Seti level, also to the north of the temple, came 
;i very valuable treasureitt the shape of a solid mass o! silver ingots, 
earrings, pieces of wire, etc . and a gold armlet, three and ;i half 
inches in diameter. Before we disintegrated this mass, the weight 
of which was 2 pounds 15 ounces avoirdupois, we noticed that its 
exterior bore traces >if fbe cloth bug in which it had originally been 
kept. In a room just to the east of chat in which the treasure was 
unearthed wt* saw truces of a large so'itc doorway. comprising a stl!, 
door-iMK-ket, dixa-janths, etc. Two fragments of the doorjambs 
were found to lx. 1 inscribed. One of them has a double band ol 
hieroglyphs, on il which contains part of an address to the Egyptian 
solar duitvi “Praises be Tu thee, O beautiful one, who piMisessest 
c verbal bigness . , . thou didst fashion the Nile . . 

Vi it Cit\ Ltivhi. 

When Earnests LI built the Vth city level he erected two 
temples in it. particu&ifa of winch have previously lmen given in 
The Mu&KUM Journal. These two temples, which worn still in 
use during the curly purl of the period representing the IVlh city 
level, are evidently those referred to in the Hid Testament, the 
northern one bong flu house of Aslitemlh 1 tiamuel, xxxi ifi. 
and the southern one, the “temple nt Dugon" of ! Chronicles,. x. |n 
The southern temple luni alnndy been removed during the T?2s 
campaign, so its the past season il was rtcccsssri to remove file 
northern one m order to reach the levels bchav if. Ihe hitter butliT 
ing contained four stone column hnwis in situ, and after they ware 
taken swuv we found below one of I litir *Y ixirl u,1 a box-shaped 
object with serpent< adorning its sides. Somr of the bricks in this 
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temple hiul large rigns imprintyl >m them while still wet. f>ne 
sign was like a circle with a bar across it. another like a shepherd s 
crook, mother is a diagonal Ij«e, another like a capital X having 
two parallel perpendicular strokes within one of its angles, and still 
another brick has a sign like a Greek capital /» (C) placed with its 
open end towards the centre of an X. Meanwhile work was con¬ 
tinued to iIn.- ea.si of the great Dagon temple where many rooms 
were cleared out. providing us with a quantity of pottery, loom 
weights, and so on. The pottery includes fragments of a large eight 
handled pot and of a four handled jar, lentoid rlasks. of which some 
recall those found with certain antlmnpoid sarcophagi in the Ceme¬ 
tery (to be referred to later on), while another has lug handles and 
a spoon shaped extension ■ <n its top. The briek walls <d tb*. 1 peri'"! 
of Raineses II are as a rule very solid and arc built upon a founda¬ 
tion of stones which are often very large and which sometipe- 
occtjtpy ;v space considerably greater than the width of the wall. 
Some walk had wooden beams or planks hearing upon the stones to 
make the foundations level. The wood has, in process of time, 
turned black and may i>c easily, though erroneously, suppled to 
have been burnt. In other cases the walls rest upon Iwams alone, 
with cut aav layer of stones below, or even upon the debris of the 
tell itself. 


TVrii City Level 

During the early pan of the period represented by the I\ th 
city level, that is to say hi i Li E the death of Ramoses III in ill'., 
Belli-Shan was still held by the Egyptians, whose mercenary troops, 
mostly of .-Egean-Anatolian origin, under Egyptian officers, had 
been |o occupia^Ofl of the place ever since the time of Seti 1. A 
statue of Ramescs III was found on Lite Lull in I'D..’, Soon niter 
th< death of this king, the Philistines, a people also of jEgviin- 
Anatoiian origin. took prjssisssiciii of the fort, doubtless .nimlgonu 1 Jpg 
with their kinsmen, the old mercenaries, who wen.: already there, anti 
defeated Saul of Israel upon Mount Qilhoa. to the southwest of the 
site, anti placed his head in the Dagon temple and hi*, armour m the 
‘•house, if Ashtaroth.*' The Philistines were driven - nit from the fort 
about I00(i H.t . by King David, when the Israelites look aver the 
place 1 . Beth-Shan was subsequently plundered by King Sheri took 
l of Egypt in 956 ill,, and was tinder Assyrian occupation from 
the Eighth Century to 626 the lime of the Scythian invasion, 
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One uf Hus remains wi the Assyrian occupation consists of a mag¬ 
nificent onyx cylinder seat, dating t<- the older tassitc Dynasty of 
Babylon, which was found on the tell last season. 'Hie Scythians, 
who were Indo-Europeans frerm the far north, entered Western Asia, 
overrunning Assyria, Palestine, etc. In much later limes Beth-Shan 
was known as Scythopolis, nr ’‘City of the Scythians, but whether 
the first part of this name refers to the Sc\Uhian invasion or is 
a corruption of some word other than Scythian, is noi known. 
Nebuchadnezzar invaded Palestine and Syria in 600 » « ., but in 
-38 tm the New Babylonian Empire wliich lie had founded, came 
ti> an end. for in this year Cyrus, the Persian, captured Babylon 
and founded the Did Persian Empire. Alexander the Great put 
an end t<> the latter empire in 332 it.c, and from 301 me. onwards 
Palestine was under the rule ot the Ptolemies. Fhe 1\ th cit\ 
U vcl - if Brih-Sh:m came to an rid with the advent of the Ptolemies. 
Some of the earlier walls of the above level are of a soft reddish 
brick, built upon a foundation of smallis h stones, while others are 
comprised of rubble covered with plaster. (hving U? the way in 
which the whale level lias been successively destroyed and rebuilt, 
it is impossible to say exactly to whal period any given rooni lielongs: 
and further, as might be expected, unbroken objects arc very’ rarely 
discovered in it We found, however, in addition to the above 
mentioned cylinder seal, two glass senraboitis; a number of beads 
ii i-T oif unpierced pebbles which were probably meant, to be turned 
into beads: large bronze fibula; fragments ol colanders rad of a 
jar with a false spout. Beneath the floor of one room •> jug wax 
discovered which contained remains which may prove to lie the bones 
of a child. If so. we have here further evidence of the old Palestinian 
custom of burying infants under the lloons of dwellings. Both the 
jug and its contents have been sent tn the University Museum, 
where the latter will be identified. 

Uln Citv Level 

'Hie IIId city level represents the Hellenistic, Jewish and 
Roman periods. From 30 Hi 98 »C- T’&Iisliiw remained, w ith short 
interruptions, under tin rule of the Ptolemies, b then Otnic under 
the domination of the Scleucidre. Tk*e were kings of Syria who 
took lheir name from Sclcucus. a general of Alexander the Great, 
who subsequently became the founder "i t hit Syrian monarchy. 
About the third century n.c. a large stone temple, perhaps dedicated 
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to Astarte-AlargaUs, or to Dionysos, was erected on the tell. It 
was 72 feet wide and 121 feet long, and its entrance was at the west 
In a reservoir to the south of it was found the head of a large marble 
statue, and also the lingers of a marble colossus. Beth-Sh*m yielded 
to John Hyrcanus, the prince arid high prii?st of the Jews, in 107 u.c . 
and remained under Jewish rule until the arrival of Pompey in f>4 »,r. 
Tims commenced Ihe R< man period, which may 1 m? said to have lasted 
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utitiJ *30 ajx. when llie Byzantine K«r East *th Roman Christian) 
period w;is inaugurated by Constantine the Great. With the con¬ 
clusion of tiie Roman cm the II Id city level came to an end. 

During the whole of Thi* time, and also during the time equiva¬ 
lent to the fid and 1st levels, dressed stone was used for all !hr 
biiihlings mi the tell: tin* buildings in the previous levels were 
invariably made of brick, 

Uur excavations in the IIId level, during the Iasi season, were 
carried out on the southeast part of the lull, wliere many rooms, 
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undoubtedly belonging to Grjeco’Roman times, were excavated, 
One of them had a door consisting of a cement pavement. Hel¬ 
lenistic Sumps and jxitlery (black varnished <>r red glazed) wore 
found liolow them when they va-a cleared away; and Un. pottery 
immediately under the anient thuir. while lacking any dearly 
Hellenistic features, showed no specimens -T tin rihljeil ware which 
becomes common in the late Roman anti BVzaatroe times. In one 
of these Graeco-Roman r<n>rr;s was found the toe of ;■! large hmnzt 
statue. Other objects of a definitely Hellenistic character comprised 
a part of n female figurine and a fragment ■ f a [date painted with a 
wreath of ivy. 

Hit Cm Level 

The IId city levd is purely By zan tints and it lasted for about 
three centuries, owning m an end in 636 A.t> with the cbntjuest 
ef the Arabs. Very important Byzantine remains have already 
been found on the tell, chiefly during the years !92! -1923, and 
include two churches, one -T basilica form (IVth century a,i>J, 
and one of rotunda form 'VTth century a.il), particnlars of winch 
will be seen in former numbers of The Museum Journal, Tin 
chief work carried out in (926 in this- level was the partial removnl 
i jf three huge Bysantim stone walls, enclosing on the uonh. south 
and east sides, the area adjoining the above-mentioned <3r@co-Roman 
rooms. Tin- northern wall was, found it* have its foundations, for a 
considerable stretch, running at a very low level (about the VIth 
city floor level), It seems jxssible that the wall was originally 
i ntended to form part of a reservoir. Several stones from tit is wail, 
like stones from other Will Is of the same age, have certain letters of the 
Greek alphabet marked on them, They a a 1 merely masons’ marks* 

Nothing can here 1«* said alxmt the 1st city level, m- prac¬ 
tically the whole of the Arabic stratum was cleared away from tin 
fell in 1923, 

Recent Finos in tjii: Cemeixkv 

Tht: great cemetery of Beth-Shan. which is undoubtedly one of 
the largest in Pnlestinv, extends along the sloping northern side of 
the River Jalud, lr contains innumerable graves of all periods from 
the Bit lire Age to the Byzantine era, a Unit fnrty-b.mr examples of 
which have been cleared out during the last season with most satis¬ 
factory results. As a rule the vtny oldest graves in the cemetery 
are found at the top of the slope, while those of the other periods 
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are cut indiscnttiinately over the whole of the valley side. The 
graves very frequently- break into one another, causing, in many 
cases, a great disturbance of the original burial equipment- It is 
thus a common occurrence to find in a single tomb objects belong¬ 
ing, say, to the time of the anthropoid burials and to the Byzantine 
era, periods which are separated from one another by an interval 
of jooo years. 

Middle CanAAWTTE Pe Kioto BlTKIALS 

The earliest type of bronze age grave we have just discovered 
(about the beginning - 4 the Middle Canaan i tv Period. 2000 5600 n.c 
consists of a roughly circular subterranean chamber With a small 
passage leading to It. the entrance .1 which is blocked by a single 
large stone. In a good many instances, owing to the poor nature of 
the rock, the roof has collapse!, thus destroying the laxly and some 
of the pottery, if such had nut already beei l destroyed by the ancient 
tomb robbers, The t ■udtes. appear to have been laid on their sides 
in a crouching position, no systematic 'orientation of the corpse being 
carried out, In one of these graves were a large ledge handled, pot, 
a single handled jug, an open t Canaanite) puttery lamp with four 
spouts, and so on. From certain of tlu a interments. including that 
mentioned above, Have f.>cen recovered long pointed javelin heads of 
bronze. No articles of jewellery Or adornment whatever have eomi- 
from these graves* the people connected with which must have lx.-L'!i 
m a somewhat low stage of culture ft is mu rv^ing to observe that 
no objects which could be ascribed to a foreign source went? found 
with the bodies., 


POTTERV An t rritf ) pcu n Hr iti als 

The next in order of date of the graves found by us, are those 
containing large pottery anthropoid sarcophagi of the socalled “slip- 
pt-r" iyi>e. In contrast to the roughly round shape pf the earliest 
bronze age tombs, the "anthropoid " tombs are roughly rectangular, 
One such tomb consists of a large underground hall w'ith a low 
entrance at the bottom of a shaft which leads from the ground sur¬ 
face above. The hall lias a rectangular recess for a sarcophagus to 
the north, cast and west: the recesses on the cast and .vest are 
raised a step above tin- floor level of the hall. In this particular 
tomb at least three sarcophagi were found, one belonging in a woman. 
Practically n<> jewellery was found with them, but it may In worth 
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drawing attention to the fact that lie tomb contained a flat bottomed 
jar having ledge handles ot a peculiar form, the clay when still uet 
being folded over in three flaps so as to make a semicircular handle. 
Jars of this type have been found on so many eifu r ■ icciisiotis m 
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close connection with anthropoid burials that u seems almost impos¬ 
sible to reject the conclusion that they are contemporary with them. 
Such jars, however, arc usually regarded as belonging to the earliest 

bronie age. 
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All the sarcophagi in these tomb* are cylindrical in shape, and 
taper down towards tile base. their maximum tUanit-ter being about 
where 1 -In- shoulders of the corpse would be when placed in them. 
They uU have nioveabl*- l;d> upon whid are un ■dolled in high relief 
the features of the deceased with crossed arms and hands. At the 
base of some .if them the feel have even lieen represented 1ml this 
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characteristic is very rare. < >m- of the sarcophagi has just been sen) 

to the University Museum. 

< hir evidence certainly seems to indicate that these interesting 
burials are mostly those of Egyptian mercomiries who came from 
the seacoasts and islands (i the eastern Mediterranean, They date 
from about the time of Seti 1, or Rameses II. to the time of Ramoses 
EH, or perhaps even slightly later. Sarcophagi very similar to ours, 
have been found in Egypt at Tdl obYaliudiydv i Mound of the 
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Jewess), at Tel! Nebeshp tw$T l.ak? Menzaleh, at Saft el-Hennch 
to tilt cast of ^agazig in the EJclta, and at Suwa to the south of tllf 
latter town, The Egyptian examples date, according to their dis¬ 
covered. from the XVITItli to the XXVI th Dynasty <c. 600 n.c). 
the earliest being of the time of Thnthmes III 11501-1447 B.C.). and 
nearly all, like ours, have Mediterranean fincluding -Egean mid 
Cypriote' pottery and other ati jects associated with them. 

Among the things that have been unearthed with the Beth-Shau 
anthropoid sarcophagi may he mentioned stirrup vases" or Bugd- 
katmen, k-ntuid flasks, and other Mediterranean pottery- A most 
interesting object was a gold leil mouthplitc, lozenge ^h^ped. uith a 
hole at each end. which was originally tied over the mouth of the 
f 10 dy before it was laid in the sarcophagus Similar mouthpieces 
h;tvc been found in Cyprus and in variouii countries directly affected 
by the ^Egean civiliaation. ( Uher associated objects are Canaamtc 
pottery tamps, sonic with spouts for four wicks; spindle whorls; 
small bead-spreadersinscrihed w ith figures of Egyptian deities: part 
of a beautifully made onyx figure of the god Bcs; pendants and 
beads of carnetian. stealiu- and onyx; spearheads anrl coiled bangles 
of bronze; earrings of bronze, silver and gold; plain finger rings of 
bronze and silver; scarabs, some mounted in gold, ranging in date 
from the Hyksos period to the time of Raineses II (one bears the 
name of Thothnws Il l i; and a bruize ring with a scarabokl attached 
t<i it. Certain of the burials even hud Egy ptian usiu’bti figures (Le., 
models of field workers for helping the deceased in the other world i 
with them, which fact, although very interesting, t? tsol surprising 
when we consider that the religion nf the mercenaries must have 
U*m Strongly influenced by that of their Egyptian officers. As a 
matter of fact, the presence of the sacred Nilotic amulets and figurines 
shows that whatever deities of their own the mercenaries may have 
worshipped, they probably also revered some of the gods of die 
Pharaohs, Further, it was fpiitc an easy matter tor them to identify 
with Hal hot or Isis of Egypt (and incidentally, with Aslitoreth of 
lPalestine) their imh great Mother Goddess. who was universally 
worshipped ovit the whole of the regions *-f Uie .Egean and the 
northern parts of the eastern Mediterranean* 

Ok. bo-Rom ax ami Bvzantixi- BlTUAts 

Vert' important object* of the Graeco-Roman and Byzantine 
ages were found in the cemetery last season. The Grm-Romati 
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tombs iirt* usually of l.hv kokim or Itu'utu? type, which consists of :i 
rectangular rock cut hall with lucidi, or oblong chambers, cut in its 
skies. Into these were deposited either the bodies alone, or else the 
sarcophagi contain in" them, the feet or the head being placed towards 
the hall. Often alter the side chambers were filled up, burials were 
actually made in the ball itself, sometimes, in sarcophagi and some¬ 
times in trough-like graves, excavated in the floor and covered with 
slabs. In other cases roofed in pits arc actually found in the floor 
■ if the Uxntus itself. Children as a rule were buried in small sh uts 
made in the hall floor or in pottery boxes wit h sliding lids. The roof 
of the hall is usually vaulted, and, like the walls, covered with a thin 
layer of while plaster. Each tomb has a flight of steps leading down 
into it, with a -tone door near tin-1> >p step, triclinium, or couch 
used in conjunction with the funerary repasts, such as is to W seen 
in the cemeteries at Alexandria and elsewhere, has been found iu our 
tombs of the Roman era. Certain of the Gncco-Roman tombs were 
reused in Byzantine times, From one such tomb came a small 1 ironic 
pendant in the form of a Maltese cross. Another type of Helle nistic 
tomb consists of plain graves excavated in the rock, each of dimen¬ 
sions sufficient for a single burial, Some of these arc cut in H ledge 
in the hillside. A flight of rough steps wits found in the face of the 
rock leading down to this particular ledge. 

The Christian ' Hyzafilimri tombs as a rule consist of a small 
vaulted rock-cut hall with vaulted graves on three sides of it The 
graves, which are divah d from the hall by means of small walls of 
stone covered with plaster, usually have a rock headrest at one end! 
of them. Like those of the Graeco-Roman age. the tombs of this 
age have a flight of steps and a stone door. A door from one Chris¬ 
tian tomb provided an unusual feature, in that it U>ne, in an inscrip¬ 
tion in Greek characters, the name ‘'Apolinarius, 1 which presumably 
indicates the occupant of the sepulchre. From Lhe same tomb came 
a basalt lock— a device for fixing the l wit which closed the door on 
the inside. A certain Christian tomb had crosses in red paint, vary¬ 
ing from three to four, over each grave. 

The objects found in the graves of the Graeco-Roman and 
By Kan tine periods arc very n itcrest ing and important. Am ong t h cm 
rimy be mentioned alabaster vessels: a good quantity of pottery of 
all shape*, some of it Wing of the tine red polished type; many nice 
glass vessels, including huryttinUrui, or tear bottles; a$kri ri.e., 
wine-skin shaped vessels), ont in the form of a ram; pottery* statu- 
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ottfs, one i>r-«b;tUy representing the goddess Isis with her child 
Horns: part of :i statuette showing :* rider .ns n hufsft; very many 
pottery lamps, gbis* mirrors set in limestone frames: sistra, hells, 
buckles and knives, all of bronze: keys of iron, a bronze lancet; a 
small bronze jug of g<*N.l design; bronze tools: Byzantine bronze 
linger rings, some having crones on their bezels: bangles and mirn.rx 
of bronze: a .pirmtity of glass beads of various colours and forms; 
decorated hone hairpins, ami «. on A vert interesting find was a 
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cubical pottery die, marked like our modem dice, with points man* 
Ijertng from one to six. A magnificent incense shove! in bronze, with 
a handle in the shape of an animal's leg mid In-of. was really one of 
the best objects of Roman limes ever found in the cemetery. With 
it was a fragment of a bronze si strum In certain tombs crudely 
made limestone portrait busts, some bearing the name of the de¬ 
ceased, have been brought to light. 

'Hie excavations carried out at Belli-Shan by The University 
Museum Inive yielded treasure* of the very' greatest value, not only 
for the history of Beth-Shan hut also for that of Palestine in general. 
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NATIVE \ VIE RICAN JADES 

Bv Du, J, Alums’ Mason 

J AlJlC that exquisite stone of emerald hi it, translucent and uf 
almost gem-liko hardness, has ever been sought,prized and almost 
—■ worshipped by men in all ages. C alled by the Chinese yu dr 
yurfht. "gem" or "jewel stone/’ it occupied the highest place as a 
jewel, and was considered the symbol of virtue npd revered as "the 
quintessence of heaven and earth/' 

Yet not even in China was jade priced so highly as in pre- 
Columbian Mexico. When this messengers from MouUzuma paid 
their first visit to the conqueror Cortes shortly after his landing <m 
the shores of the c,ulf of Mexico, bearing n- him the magnificent 
presents which The great Aztec war chief sent to one whom he 
believed to he the great gw! QueUsakoat) returned again, the most 
precious of all the gifts, in the eves of the donors, were four beautiful 
chtilchihiiiUs. Bernal Diaz, the doughty warrior who fought through 
the campaigns of conquest under Cories and who, in his old age. 
disgusted with what he claimed wen misstatements regarding the 
events of those memorable years, wrote one n£ the most interesting, 
detailed .inti circumstantial histories of the conquest of Mexico which 
we possess, reports/ ‘'Regarding the four chalchihnitls they A he 
messengers) observed, that those were intended as a present to our 
emperor, as each of them was worth more than n load of gold/ 
Again Diaz reports that after the Spanish lira! penetrated b> Tcnocb- 
tiilan. the present City of Mexico, and practically made a prisoner 
of Motecusumn, as Diaz spells the name, t he dejected chief, tinder 
duress, presented i>> Cortes the hoard of gold ornaments, jewels and 
other wealth which had been accumulated by his predecessors. 
Apologizing for the meanness of the gift, which, however, to the 
Spaniards was undreamed of treasure, he continued/ “To this I 
will also add a few dmlehihuis, of such enormous value that I would 
not consent to give them lo any one save to such a powerful emperor 
as yours: each of these stones are worth two toads of gob I," 
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TJu: extreme value placed upon (Itulchikiiil! is pate j it from the 
above excerpts. The Spanish could nut understand the Mexican 
evaluation of chalchihuiti as more precious than gold, nor did they 
appreciate the sacrifice of Montezuma in bestowing these carved 
stones upon them. Bernal Diaz® describes the chalchihuiti as "a 
specks of green stone of uncommon value, which ate held in Inghvr 
estimation with them than the snmragdtls with us " By '‘the 
smaragdus" he probablymeant the emerald, t Hhtr writers mention 
the great esteem in which the chalchihuiti was held in Mexico and 
note many facts and beliefs connected with it. Thus Sahagun* 
remarks that four Mexican deities were the especial patrons of 
lapii lanes. Quet zalcoatl. one of the major g< >ds. taught 1 * partied a rly 
the art of cutting precious stones, such as cholchihuiies. which are 
green stones. much esteemed, and of great value." 3 Qucizalcoat.! 
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himself is said to have been begotten by a chalchihuiti which Ins 
mother, Chisnalnui, placed in her bosom,* Upon the death of a chief 
"They put in his mouth a line stone resembling enteral 1 which they 
call chalchihuiti. and winch, they say, they place as a heart.*'* 

The reader has probably deduced already, from the change in 
topic from jade to chalchihuiti, that the latter is, or was, the As tec 
name for the former. Such deduction is probably correct and is 
generally accepted today, but is not al^solutely certain and was 
formerly the cause of some discussion. The probability is that the 
word chalchihuiti was a generic term applied to any hard, translucent, 
greenish stone capable of being worked and referred not only to 
jadeite and nephrite but also to chlnromelaniu, quartzite, amazon- 
stone and similar stones, anil possibly even to the softer stones 
agalmatolitc, steatite and serpentine. The distinction between 
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turquoise ami clmtchihulll has been even more of a problem, the 
present consensus of opinion being that in the north of Mexico and 
in New Mexico where turquoise is mined it also was known as 
chaidnhuitl. hut in the smith where it is not native it was known as 
xihuitl.' The Spanish were familiar with turquoise and were able to 
identify that gem hy name, but jade was apparently unknown in 
Spain, nr at least to the ordinary Spaniard, and he could not refer 
to it hy other than the native term. So it was with many or most of 
the native natural species of Mexico, animal, vegetable and mineral, 
but in most cases these are stilt known by their native names and 
have since been scientifically studied and identified; jade is no longer 
worked in Mexico and the name chalchihuiil has gone out of use. 

The fact that jade has never been reported as found in situ, to 
scientific notice, from Mexico and Central America Is one of the 
most, surprising and inexplicable phases of tile question and would 
certainly indicate that daalduhmtl was another mineral were it not 
that many worked objects of jade, carved in the style of art and 
motives native to their respective localities, have been found from 
southern Mexico to Colombia. This fact stimulated great discussion 
in archeological circles of n generation agr ■ and thy "nephrite problem" 
was une of great importance in the earlier days of ■ mr science. : For. 
according to the theory of otic schopjl, all the jade had been imported 
from the Orient, eastern Asia, which hypothesis explained its great 
value in comparison with gold, and its present apparent absence in 
middle America. This theory has since luxn universally discarded, 
having been overthrown mainly bv the discovery of two facts, ft 
was first shown that American jades are of a mincralogjcal composi¬ 
tion distinct Irom those of the Asiatic jades* * 1 Later, Mrs. Nuttall,' 
hy a st inly of the tribute rolls of Montezuma, generally known as 
the Mendoza Codex, the original of which is still preserved in the 
Bolivian Library at uxford University. 3 demonstrated that tribute 
of beads and similar ornaments made of chalehihuitl was paid to 
Montezuma, as chief id the Artec confederacy, by many towns in 
the southeastern states of Mexico: Vem Crust, Puebla, Guerrero* 
Oaxaca and Chiapas. These payments of tribute originated, of 

1 Geurjtr R Kuna, KflW Obwfvntiofls on ihc f>ac«rrnnc*3 vt Prcctous Slunr^ of Ardi 
JmtxKi in ^mmci 1 5 eH ImmuiisniuU Ombres? or Amenta Jiwis; Qtidbn:, l r KKt; |ip 209-299. 
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course, from ihe military conquest of tom lory by the allied cities 
of the Valley of Mexico, 

We have one circumstantial account of the conquest of the 
country around Tehuantepec by the Asttec leader Ahuitxntl in 1497.' 
Defeated in battle and at the meres of their warlike foes* who more 
t han anything else desired prisoners of war to sacrifice to their blood* 
thirsty gods, tin ciders and women advanced ant! cried, "Valiant 
lords of Mexico, cease your fury . . . let us speak. We will pay 
you tribute of all that is produced and yielded on these coasts, which 
will be chaJchihuitl of all kinds and shades* other small precious 
stones named teoxilmftl (lit. "divine turquoise") for inlaying in 
precious objects, and much gold, besides the most exquisite plumage 
. ■ , The order in which these trihuit* are mentioned probably 
affords a proper conception of the respective values In which they' 
were held—jnde first, turquoise soconcl, gold third. 

This offer of tribute, together with the 
definiteness of the region from which jade 
was paid os tribute, indicates clearly that 
jade must have been a natural product of 
those districts. These- again are the very 
places i n which jade object s are found today 
in the greatest abundance in archedogtcal 
excavations, generally on the Pacific Coast,from < iuem-n< in southern 
Mexico to Costa Rica. It is probable that, in their search for the 
precious stone, the aboriginal populations had practically exhausted 
the available supply, both of boulders and of exposed seams. 
Doubtless, in future mining or grading opera lions, .some of these 
veins will be bare*!. 

Although jade, ns. is primarily associated with China and 
thi Drient, yi -1 it was from Mexico that the uanu ’‘jade,*' now used 
alike in English, Cermafi. French and Spanish, originally was adopted. 
Unfamiliar Witl 'Ik -.Lone and informed of its supposed marvellous 
curative properties, the Omquistadon: spoke of it as "pinha de 
ijada" nr ‘'colic store " (i/Wu. "loirs' or "flank h The word lias, 
ot course-, come to us through the French modification of ijuda; huh'. 
The same belief in the therapeutic value of jade is found in the name 
for otic of its varieties, nephrite, from Greek through the Latin hi />/.r 
tnrpiirifirux, "kidney stone.” 
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Two stones, ratter distinct mineratogicaliy but very similar in 
appearance, jadeite anti nephrite, arv included under the name jade. 
Nephrite is a calcium-magnesium silicate with parallel felted fibers 
somewhat like asbestos. Mineralogists term it an amphibole. 
Nephrite has been found native* in Alaska, British Columbia and 
Brazil, and the majority of die irules form these regions, as well 
as from Venezuela, Colombia and Central Atnerica, are nephrites. 
Jaddu*. according to the mineralogists, is an aluminium-sodium 
silicate and a pyroxene rather than art amphihole. Apparently it 
is jadvite which was known as clialchihuitl. w hich is found so fre¬ 
quently in southern Mexico and Guatemala and which is the main 
topic of our discussion today. 

Sahagun, 1 iti one of the chapters of his exhaustive work, treats 
of the precious shines found in Mexico. most of which, referring to 
the several varieties < if jade, turquoise, emerald and similar stones, 
we need not consider here. 

OhaJchihuitl, hr says, was found as. pebbles and boulders and 
was nut quarried. The scarcity of the material in Aztec days may 
be realized fn rm hi? account of the methods of securing it. According 
to him. certain persons were experts, trained in the art of discovering 
such stones on or beneath the surface. Stationing himself at a favor¬ 
able location ;j( sunrise, the expert would scan the mdghhurhnod and 
endeavor to descry the faint emanation which. like a dim haze, arose 
from the stones at such times. Another sign, suppose; J to be infallible, 
was t he patch of green verdure which overlay every If adder of jade. 
Needless I- say. the cynical, incredulous modem mineralogist 
discredits both of these indicative phenomena. 

The j tides are among the hardest of stones, having a grade of 
about 6 on the scale, and, <>n account of their tough, dense, fibrous 
nature, arc exceedingly difficult to work. Unlike the rocks of flinty 
nature mid the glassy obsidians they cannot be chipped or Hi iked by 
percussion <»r pressure and their shaping and carving was achieved 
only after boundless expenditure of time, sand and “elbow greased' 
It should occasion no surprise then, that jade objects were so highly 
valued in Mexico stud were worn only by persons of rank and import¬ 
ance. Add to their intrinsic beauty the great rarity off the material 
and ike incredible amount of skilled lalxir needed to engrave them 
without the aid of metal nub. and one can understand why -mly 
the powerful could command the requisite man-power and wealth. 
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Saliagiin devotes a chapter 1 to the jewellers art among the 
ancient Mexicans, a portion of which t reats of the working of chat- 
chihuit]. According to him, the hardest stones were shaped hy means 
of emery and an instrument of tempered copper, carved with flint 
implements, drilled with hollow tubes of copper and then polished, 

I The popular belief in the “lost art “ of tempering copper is one of 
the most immortal and invulnerable myths of American archeology. 
No copper or bronze objects are known from ancient America of a 
greater degree of hardness than can be secured by such simple 
methods as hammering and annealing, i 

Rather more can be learned of the jeweller’s art in Mexico, 
however, by studying the actual jade specimens in museum collec¬ 
tions. These Consist, in the Mexican and Mayan regions at least, 
mainly of beads and amulets. The beads are gene rall y plain and 
un decora ted, regular in shape, spherical, cylindrical or barrel-shaped, 
and drilled for stringing- The amulets are some¬ 
times carved in the full round, but more often in 
low relltef one side of a rather thin slab of jade, 
the back being plain.. These amulets also invari¬ 
ably have suspension holes, but these are generally 
two short drillings meeting at ati angle. Axes, 
cells and other objects of jade are kss usual. 

One of the principal mcthfxls of working jade was by sawing, 
this l iving the means by which the piece of raw stone was first roughly 
shaped. This is especially true of the thin slabs of jade from which 
the relief amulets were made, these frequently showing u perfectly 
straight, dat back except in the center where ihere is a slightly 
raised ridge with a rough surface. Obviously they were sawn from 
both sides until only a thin septum remained which was then broken 
through. Tin* labor was accomplished mainly by means of a hard 
sand or emery abrasive, the actual saw Ixnng probably a cord made ■ >f 
some one of the stiff Mexican agave fibers, or possibly a leather 
thong, though thin slabs of tough stone may also have been employed. 
The ''saw," likely enough, broke every few minutes after having 
made only a few’ scratches on the adamantine surface, but labor 
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i>tttnia vineft and, given infinite lime and patience, the task could 
be done even with such tools, 

The methods of carving the figure or relief are not well known, 
but most probably it was done, as Sahagxin says, mainly with flint 
though many other materials, such as implements of wood, 
bone or copper, working in sand abrasive, were doubtless employed. 
The engraving of curved lines on such a material, practically as hard 
as the tools employed, was a task of the greatest difficulty anti was 
avoided, straight incised lines being used whenever possible. In 
all places there was doubtless a progressive development throughout 
the history of jack working, both in art and in technique, but this 
topic has not yet been well studied. In most regions the types tended 
lo become standardized and stylicired so that it is generally not 
difficult to determine via* general culture from which a jade ornament 
comes, though the pcrnvd Ls not =0 obvious. The discovery of easier 
technical methods tended, naturally, to increase this stvlicism. Thus 
the use of tin: tubular drill for perforatiiig the sfjecimen f<ir suspension 
soon suggested its use in making the incised circles which generally 
represent the ear ornaments, ami from this point the discovery was 
soon made that by turning the drill at an angle, semicircles and 
other arcs could be quickly made. This disc overy was then applied 
to the making 01 eyes and eyebrows, cars, mouth, nostrils and other 
facial features and ornaments. In certain regions, such as the 
MixU'C, Ibis process was utilized to such an extent that the figures 
became stylicized and conventionalhard almost beyond recognition. 

The next stt:p in the manufacture of jade ornaments was the 
drilling of suspension holes. This was generally dime, as Salingun 
reports, with a hollow drill, probably either of copper or bone, working 
in sand. In nne Mexican stone specimen which has been reported 
upon, 1 a fragment of such a drill, made of the leg bona of a large bird, 
was discovered in the shaft. Smaller holes were probably made by 
a solid drill, The length of some of these drillings is remarkable, 
many specimens lieing drilled from end to end. A jade bead in the 
possession of the Museum ( Fig. fe on page 70), although measuring 
only three eighths of an inch it! ilia meter, has been drilled throughout 
its length of four and three quarters inches. The difficulty of such 
hand drilling without the use of a lathe can he appreciated only by a 
mechanic. Such lengthy holes are drilled from both ends, the per- 
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fOrations tnueiiog in the center, and the same process is utilized in 
many of the smaller specimens, the suspension holes l King drilled from 
two adjacent sides, the drilling meeting at an angle beneath the 
surface, fa lew pistaiieea was Hie drilling carried straight through 
from side to side. Since in practically every case the drill used tapered 
considerably, the orifice at the point of entry is rather larger than 
that at the terminus. 

Most of the jade objects found in museums today bear a high 
polish, or at any rate evidences of having once been highly' polished* 
The process of polishing is not wdl known. 1*ut Sahagun gives the 
brief note that they were fixed in wooden holders and p<dished with 
I >a m 1 tmx> i 1 1 n tbs I ily a spec ies of r, 'cd 1, 

The jade ornaments from the various cultures of middle America, 
from Veni-zudu and Colombia, Panania and Costa Rica, Gnatemalo 
and southern Mexico, can ail be distinguished by their character of 
art, but our prtsi-rU discussion will be limited to the latter region. 
Guatemala and Mexico, Here three main types are found, from tin 
rv yions which wire probably the richest in jade, A idee jades are not 
common, inasmuch as the raw material was secured only as tribute, 
but jetties from, and -»f artistic styles characteristic of, the Mixtce 
and Zapotec tribes of Oaxaca, Guerrero and Chiapas anti of the 
Mayan tribes of highland Guatemala and Chiapas arc well known 

Most of the jades found in museums are of uncertain proveni¬ 
ences and kicking in data, and the host of those in tin University 
Museum art- no exception to this rule. Fifteen of the best specimens 
of jade, or of stoiu-s closely resembling jade -for none bus I ecn ac¬ 
curately analyzed- which are in the University Museum arc shown 
on pages 40, 54 and 59, The provenience of none is known hut 
the style of art, in the majority of cases, permits the culLure to be 
assigned with a reasonable degree of certainty. 

The four figures shown on page 40 arc very definitely of the 
type known as Mixtec and cun be ascribed with practical certainty 
to the region known as the Mmecn in eastern Guerrero and western 
Oaxaca in southern Mexico, Small figurines of this nature are the 
most typical MixU-eftn Objects, but only a small proportioti of them 
are made of jade, the mtri >rity lieing of marble or other stones, The 
art and technique, however, are apparently identical The M quantity 
output r ‘ of these figurines naturally resulted in a decided Ktylieixa- 
Lion of art and standardization of technique which may be observed 
perfectly in the specimens illustrated. ! hus in the largest of these 
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specimens i No, 5909V Fig. 4, made of a highly polished, beautiful 
green jade, every incifit■, 1 dement is either a straight Hue, or a circle 
or arc of a circle. Of the latter type, made with a tubular drill* are 
the eyes, pupils, nostrils and ears, while arms, legs, lingers and toes 
and all (alter elements were made by the sawing process, probably 
by a sharp edged stone working in sand. U is obvious that these 
Technical labor-saving devices denote a late stage in the development 
<A the art of this culture As in most examples of stylicized primitive 
art. the parts of the figure are decidedly out of natural proportion, 
the head living unduly large, the forearms short and dose against 
the body, and the tegs vestigial and flexcel close against the body. 
Susjjcusitm holes an: drilled in the back. 

The shorter angular specimen (No- 5910;, Fig. 3, is of similar 
technique I nn bears one or two curvilinear line- which were apparently 
graved with a sharp point, though in all other respects ii resembles 
the preceding figure. Figure 2 ( No. 5907; is wry similar Lf . the 
others except in shape The proportions of all these figurines art 
conditioned and limited by thv shape of the original piece of jade, 
and since the present specimen was carved from a slightly ovoid 
pebble, the legs and lower body an. unduly constricted and vestigial. 
As in the preceding instances, the major part of the carving was 
jjerformed by r means of the saw and the tubular drill. The hair is 
represented by n ntimber of parallel incised lines and a row -if small 
relief circles crosses the forehead like a coronet. 

The last specimen (No. 591)8), Fig. 1, is the most naturalistic, 
displays the least evidence of labor 7 savirig pr> icesses and is presum¬ 
ably, therefore, the oldest in point of t imt . The use of the tubular 
drill is seen, indeed, in the corner of the eyes and the forehead decora* 
i if in. and three Income nl drilled perforations arc f< mud in the back, one, 
certainly, for suspension, the other two most probably for the attach¬ 
ment of ear ornaments to the figurine T! ie sawing technique was well 
utilized in making the groove between the legs, the fingers and toes 
and similar details but is not so omnipresent as in the other specimens. 

But little is known of the Mix tec culture, and the use made of 
these figurines is quite problematical- They probably represented 
one of the gods of the aboriginal pantheon and presumably were 
carried oil the person during life as talismans anil protecting amulets 
and were buried with the deceased. 

On page 54 are shown five jade figurines and ornaments of types 
quite different from those of the Mix tec. Their exact provenience is 
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likewise unknown, hut they are not of so definite a type as the former 
and their assignment to their proper cultures is therefore a matter 
of much greater difficulty. 

The first three specimens, Ings. 1, 2, J, are of beautiful sea 
green or blue green jade or jade-like stones, very hard, slightly trans¬ 
lucent and highly polished. The first (No. 5913: is a small head 
which was apparently broken from the body which is missing. The 
face is rather negroid in appearance, with broad fiat nose and thick 
lips. (At this point I cannot forbear to sound a note of warning and 
caution against those who discover in aboriginal America traces of 
aJt the peoples of the gUiln- because, forsooth, they Find ft gunner 
sculptures, carvings which, to their eyes, show the physiognoniies 
uf Negroes. Chinese, Egyptians or men of other races. Primitive 
art in America was, for the greater pari. WQ non-pictorial. and Our 
popular conceptions of racial characterinS ies are loo inexact to permit 
any acceptable deduct!uns to be made on such grounds, I I he 
rarvwg of the face, however, is quite admiral')le. 1 he oval eyes 
are deeply incised and may have been filled originally with other 
materials. A drill, apparently a solid otml was employed to finish 
the comers of the eyes anrl mouth and to show the nostrils, but no 
trace of the tubular drill technique can be observed. A biconical 
drilled perforation extends through the hcarl between the temples, 
by* which the figurine was doubtless suspended. 

The next specimen (No. 5919), Fig. 2, is made of a beautiful 
piece of sea green jade with the high polish of marble, the shape 
being roughly quadrilateral with rounded cw* and slightly 
convex faces. The upper surface is carved and incised with a round 
human face in low relief Here also tin nose and mouth are flat and 
broad, but this is probably required by the lowness oi the relict. A 
hand of incised decoration, for the greater |iart of luu hues and now 
practically eroded, surrounds the face, As with the preceding 
specimen, it is pierced From sub to side with biconical drillings for 
suspension. While the general effect of the art is Mexican, it ti> nut 
a typical specimen. 

The jade human figurine (No. 5906), Fig. 3, is a far mure inter¬ 
esting specimen than apjvsrs at first glance, it belonging to a \ cry 
unusual yd very chu^actt’risiic Mexican type if deities. 

The contrast, however, is in Mexico not so often between the anterior 
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atul posterior aspects tr> between the- right and left sides of the body 
and the /act'. In tlw present specimen the two phases of life and 
death are plainly portrayed on the two halves of the figurine, r.he 
mort u ary side being to the reader’s right, In addition to the kneel¬ 
ing pose which characU-rixes this aspect and which may U- of esoteric 
significance, all of the most striking of the phenomena of death are 
shown, the deep vacant orbit, the fleshless nose smd mouth with 
prominent teeth, the bare ribs and the sunken abdomen — a perfect 
semblance of Death. This aspect of the face, the peculiar hat and 
especially the kneeling posture, unusual in Mexico, :\rv all character¬ 
istic of a class of pottery vessels from the Chimu culture of the 
northern coast of i^m. It is not impossible that this figurine nwy 
be of the same provenience. While tin figui most probably ft 

representation of a deity in two phases, or of twin deities, it bears no 
characteristic insignia which might, identify it with any >«f the gods 
of the various American pantheons. The technique is excellent with¬ 
out a trace of either Liu tubular drill nr of Un sawing techniques 
which arc s*> important in the late Mix tec figurines, It bears three 
driDeil perforations, - -tie at each dhow ami one transversely through 
die neck, Uv latter Wing doubtless the main suspension oriftfle* 

The foregoing three specimens are all of blue green stones, 
differing noticeably from the more typical pea green jades of thc- 
majority of the spotinvent The art is also decidedly different, being 
largely naturalistic with slight stylicizatinn and conventionalization 
ami little or no ornamentation and decoration. They doubtless 
1 Killing to cultures distinct either in place or unit from Lhe Other 
jades here described. 

The last two specimens on page 54 may with some hesitation 
i n» assigned to the Zapotcc civilisation 1 >f i lie state of Oaxaca in snuth- 
f.m Mexico. Figure 1 (.No. 5002 i is a thin jxintlanl of elongated 
oval shape with convex obverse and concave reverse faces. Tlu- 
art is dcnitkdly stiff, symmetrical and myticired, earn'd in low relief 
mi the obverse face and representing a goddess with the usual dis 
prnpnrtinnately largi head, small Utdy and vestigial legs. Judging 
by the serrations on the tower edge of the pendant, which could 
hardly represent anything Other than the Uvs, the goddess is kneel¬ 
ing, The four-fingered hands are pressed against the abdomen 
above which are large breasts with prominent uipplis. T he face 
is expressionless although the downturned mouth gives it a sinister 
east; the ears are- shown by the usual large circular dir ornament. 
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and the headdress is elaborate. The twin small drilled hales are 
on one side edge so that the pendant must have hung on its side. 
The technique, like the art. gives evidence of an advanced stage of 
development, hut the dependence ->u the saw anil the tubular drill 
is not great, although the latter was almost certainly employed for 
the delineation of the ear ornaments and the breasts. 

The final specimen (No. 58991 on page 54, Fig. .5, is a thick, 
heavy, roughly triangular ornament .if pale green jade. Apparently 
the natural shape of the stone was utilized with as little modification 
as possible, but the entire surface, although retaining its natural 
irregularities, bears a high polish, possibly from long wear against 
clothing. Except for the carved upper surf net- ii is the rudest of all 
the jades iu the Museum collections. The an is distinctly Zaputecan, 
far more than that of the preceding ^K-ciuien, though it also shows 
strong affinities with the To!tec art of the Valley of Mexico and Un- 
Mayan art of Guatemala. This is exclusively curvilinear, in strong 
Contradistinction to the an of the Muftec figurines, and consists 
mainly of scrolls ami semicircles. The same artist it- tendency is 
seen in the Zapotecan pottery. 

J he motive < >1 this specimen is . rtif of the greatest frequence in 
southern Mexican art. a human fue-.- emerging from between the jaws 
of a beast. I he animals most often utilized in this connection are 
[ He snake and the jaguar, but both are -.<■ curivtmtionalized in . 
convergent direction that it is frequently difficult to distinguish 
between them. The device probably has s<*m v vs- >t>ric or mythologi¬ 
cal background > but it was apparently favored for its terrifying aspect 
by warriors who saw in ii an emblem ■ -!' bravery and courage. In 
the present specimen the snake seems to lw represented, though tlu- 
identification is by no means certain. The double scroll lioncath the 
chin of the human face can hardly be anything hut the forked tongue 
‘ the serpent, but tin mwe with its scroll' -! nostrils at the top appears 
more feline. The eyes of the animal are recognizable, hut the rest 
of the features are conventionalized practically beyond recognition. 

'Technically, most of the carving seems to have been done with 
graving tools, ilie absence of tin* saw being noticeable. The holes 
in the center of the ear ornaments were made by a liny tubular drill, 
as a slight inner t>*re vs seen* and possibly the circles’of these orna¬ 
ments and of the human eyes were made by larger drills, Certain 
other arcs of circle* give the impress ^m of having In-en made by the 
inclined edge of a rotating tubular drill, hut this is uncertain. The 
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amulet is pierced from side to side by conical drilled jjerforations 
which meet in the interior of the stone. 

The finest, most typical, and best known of all the American jades 
are- those of Mayan art from Guatemala and the contiguous lands, 
the southern Mexican states of Chiapas. Tabasco, Campeche and 
Yucatan; Salvador, Belize or British Honduras, and western 
Honduras, i )f these. Campeche and Yucatan are limestone count ries 
exclusively and could have produced no jade, but there, and through¬ 
out a large part of the Middle American region* jade ornaments of 
highland Mayan manufacture were carried in trade. 

Specimens of Mayan jades are shown on the four plates on pages 
.59,63, 66 and 70. The first of these on page 59 contains six jade 
amulets carved with the human face or form which are the finest 
American jades in the pfwsessiou of the L’liiversity Museum, Like ihe 
jades already described, however, they are of unknown provenience, 
although almost certainly of Mayan art and origin. The other three 
plates consist, with three exceptions, of jade objects from graves in 
the highlands • f l mat? mala, and an- the reft -re of scientific reliability 

The most typical Mayan jades, such as those illustrated on 
page .19, are nearly unmistakable, although certain of the more 
regular, symmetrical and convejnionaluwrf figures approach closely 
the ilapoiecan type , h is probable that the earliest *i n. < >i the Mayan 
and the feipotccan peoples Was practically identical, hut that at the 
terminus of their development, they had naturally diverged anti 
become differentiated, each with its specific traits. The Maya art 
exemplified on the carved jades is readily recognizable :ei practically 
identical with Maya art elsewhere. The more formal, symmetrical, 
and regular faces, such a* Pigs, t, 3 and 4 on page 59, arc practically 
identical, both in physiognomy and in accompanying ornament, with 
the faces on the stdtr from Cppahi and Quirigua, while the freer and 
less standardised carvings, such os Fig. 5. resemble closely the stucco 
reliefs at Palenque and the painted figures on the polychrome pottery 
from the highlands of Guatemala. 

Three of these specimens are sp similar that there can be little 
doubt of their approximate identity of origin as regards place, time 
and culture. All are well shaped and of relatively thin pieces of 
beautiful pea green jade and all are quite similar in motive and in 
detail, Figure 1 No, .5X981 approaches closest To tin art of the 
ZapOtccan jade amulet last described, the relief being low, the nose 
broad, and the ornamental relief curvilinear, of circles and scrolls. 
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As so typical, the very conyentiowdired eyes, Ups, nostrils anti teeth 
o i a monster are seen above the forehead, the face apparently being 
framed in the animal’s mouth, but no similar detail is seen at the 
lower edge, ami the conventionalization is ^ gnat that the nature 
of the beast can not be determined. 

The tubular drill was apparently empluyed in making the large 
ear ornaments and other circular objects, but the use of the inclined 
drill formating ares of circles is uncertain and certainly not obvious. 
.Along the lower borde r at the back arc four small laconical orifices, 
undtrnldei Oy for the atlachnieu tof ot her pendent *imamenb jin itobly 
of gob I. The perforation fur suspension runs the complete width of 
the specimen, a feat ul drilling b> m* means easy in view of tin- slight 
thickness of the plate. 

Figures d and 4 art- verv similar tndeiri in almost every respect, 
the principal difference being that Tig. 4 'No. 5897! is mafic id a 
Illicit section of jade, wlnh that <4 Fig. 3 i Nn. 5900- is quite thin 
and shows on the reverse face a lateral section or a vertical laconical 
drilling. Apparently the amulet had firiginally been twice as thick 
and pierced by a perpendicular suspension orifice, hut, as; jade became 
rarer and more valuable, it was sawn in half and the reverse side 
probably employed for another amulet. Both specimens possess, 
like the preceding one, a mmilier nf small suspension holes at the 
lower edge from which other pendent ornaments, probably of gold, 
were hung. The thicker specimen h pierced f rom side to side with 
drilled holes by which it was suspended, while the other, ton thin 
for such a technique, wum suspended by means of small holes at the 
upper edge. 

Both of these specimens show ;* mil face carved in relatively 
high relief, especially tluit of Fig. 3. Both, moreover, display, in 
common with the preceding specimen, the very conventionalised 
animal face and head above the human face. Thm of Fig, 4 is ex- 
tremdy cotivimtioniilizwl arid differs bttt slightly from the preceding 
specimen. In other respects also it resembles Fig, 1, having similar 
curvilinear scrolls arid decora ticins and a neckkice and other breast 
decoration which are practically identical. There is. however, a 
more typically Mayan cast of countenance. 

The thinner specimen. Fig. .4, k typical of the highest and most 
characteristic Mayaii art. The nose is high, the eves slightly oblique 
and with a superficial t hie esc appearance, an*! the incisor teeth appear 
prominently through the lips, The animal face seen above the fore- 
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head is apparently that of a hat., out- cif the- Mayan dekies, though it 
is quite conventi nnol ireth All the accompanying decorations are 
curvilinear and typically Mayan, Beneath the chin is seen what 
resembles the upper portion of another animal head, the apparent 
eyes tearing marks which causes tliem to resemble closely the glyphs 
for the Mayan day Imix. In both - if the Iasi twi. specimens the tubu¬ 
lar drill seems to have been employed for the making of circles, but 
apparently was never turned ai an angle Lit order to form an:‘ of 
circles. Probably these were made a! a period before the latter 
technique came into pmminencfc, 

Prohably the finest. American jade specimen iNo. SS96.1 in the 
possession of ilit= University Museum is illustrated on page 59, 
Pig. 5. This is made of an irregular thin chip of non-homogeneous 
jade, partly of blue green and partly of mottled pea green quality 
Blit; little artificial modification was done to shape the raw piixx; of 
Stone, the left side and the ujjj nr edge living evened and the rear 
face planed, the upper edge ax present being -omewhai chipped with 
a loss of some of the detail. ['In* drilled suspension hole nms ihr mgh 
the specimen from side m side, anil along the lower edge, as in the 
case of the three precriling specimens, a number of small In lies, in 
tills case live, have been drilled for the attachment of smaller pendent 
ornaments of gold or other material. 

The low relief figure is one of most typical Mayan chunu ler, A 
dingle figure is seated cross-legged on i hi ground, his arms flexed 
asymmetrically across the body in a natural, dynamic pose, He 
wears breeebdoth, wristlets and necklace The head is turned to 
the left, or Lo the reader's right, and the face is shown in profile. It 
is a typical Mayan face such as is often seen on the* stucco reliefs 
of the buildings of the <>ld Empire, markedly convex. The apse is 
large and without depression at the bridge, and the forehead, while 
obscured by the headdress, apparently qhovvs the artificial flattening 
which was the custom of the Mayas at that period- The car is 
curiously shaped but apparently represents the normal car from the 
lobe of which hangs an ornament. The headdress is, as usually in 
the cost* of Maya figures, tin most cialictirate and interi ding feature 
of the figure. As in the preceding specimens, it seems to represent 
the head of an animal, but in this cast- it is seen in profile instead of 
full face. 

The nature of this animal headdress is quite difficult nf deter¬ 
mination. The round sunken eye is apparently unequivocal, but no 
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oilier dement is definite and tile teeth are certainly missing. 'I he 
undulating object projecting above the tacc of this wearer is more con¬ 
fusing than definite. A certain mi«U rn school of English ethnologists 
would feel no hesitancy in pronouncing it the trunk of an elephant, 1 
an identification winch would Is 1 vigorously opposed bv American 
archeologists, who would more likely so iti it, not a diminutive 
proboscis, hut an exaggeration of the curious nose of the leaf-nosed 
hat, an animal well known in the Mayan pantheon 

The seated figure probably doei not represent a god. but more 
likely a chief, priest or warrior, wearing his ceremonial headdress. 
The object on tin right which he is facing is of uncertain identity. 
Tun is apparently something of inanimate nature. 

A May an jade n{ unusual shape but of typical art is shown us 
Fig. 6 on page 59 (No. $903). The shape is semi-ovoid with it flat 
reverse face which was obviously sawn, an oval periphery and a 
markedly convex upper surface which is carved with a face and 
headdress in moderately high relief. The- -tout itself, although in 
parts of a beautiful green color, and highly polished, is much streaked 
with crack,-, and veins and Uotclud with patches uf white. The 
sculpture shows a serene Buddha-like face surrounded by a large* 
i Hi I simple headdress, all perfectly symmetrical, At first appearance, 
the headdress seems arm-naturalistic. and so indeed it may truly lie. 
but the riny drilled depressions to Hsu -idis of the- apex of tfo 
headdress suggest a resemblance to certain reptiles nr insects. The 
specimen is drilled from side t» side tor suspension, but U-ars no 
small holes :it Uw base for the attachment ot subsidiary pendants. 
The round car ornaments and probably - -tu. other dements wen* 
incised by the tubular flriJJ and certain incised curves may have 
been made by ati Inclined hollow drill, but the technique had not 
become- dominant over the art as was the case with the Mixtec 
figurines- The object has the superficial appi-amncc <-f I..longing 
to « late period in the development of Maya art. 

The last of this group of Mayan jadt * is the specimen • No, 59P1 . 
shown as Fig- 2 on page 59 This is a small and most irregular piece 
of mottled gretTi anti dark green jade wit h veins ot red - Tins mol t ied 
appearance of the together with its irregular shape and the low 

relief of the carving, makes its Tint tire rather obscure. No attempt 
was made to filter the original shape of the stone, except that the rear 
side is sawn fiat, but a typically Mayan fact- is carved on tJie natural 
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upper surface, a lace rather too large fi»r the size the stone. The 
relief is low and the carving noi deep. The specimen is pierced with 
suspension holes drilled from either side. 

In addition to the jade ornaments already described and ill us* 
trated nn pages 4h. 54 anil 59. objects of intrinsic beauty hut whose 
scientific value is lessened by the unfortunate fact that nothing is 
known of their provenience or the details of their discovery, the 
University Museum possesses a number nf jade objects and onia- 
rm-nts which were excavated with scientific precision and are well 
documented. But although a few of these are of an artistic quality 
ranking with these already descrilwd here, the majority are of 
scientific rather than of artistic interest, affording yalbable scientific 
data on the development of styU of art and technique but of slight 
intrinsic nr aesthetic value. 

The jades in the University Museum on which full data are 
possessed all conic from prehistoric graves in the Department of 
Quiche in central Guatemala, mainly in the valleys of the Chixdv 
or Uuhuald River and its affluent, the Koop6m River, *mc fifty miles 
west of the town of Cobdn, The names of the sites of Llie ancient 
villages where the specimens were excavated are unknown even to 
the archeologist, since such sites, unknown and unexcavated, fill 
the countryside, and are generally known !>v the name of the nearest 
present tiny native village, such as Chama, Chipfil, Kispvk. Ratin- 
Ikut, Ixtahuatifin. This country is today occupied by the Ixil Indians 
and it was more than likely their ancestors who built the mounds 
and the graves in which i hese objects were found. They form u 
branch of the great Mayan stock and in pre-Columbian displayed 
a part — if probably o minor one—in the wonderful Mayan culture 
which reached its apex of development in the lowlands of Guatemala 
3ind Yucatan. 

Eighteen of the most interesting <4 the jade 1 heels from these 
Guatemalan graves together with three more jade objects of unknown 
provenience are shown in the Ihrec plans on pages 65, f>6 and 70. 

i >ii page 63 are shown the best six of these jade amulets. Two 
of them, Figs. 5 and 6. are of a quality ranking with those already 
described ami obviously of identical type of an. 

Figure 6 No. 1 15901 was excavated at KixpLk, one of the small 
sites, where it was found beside the remains of a skull in a round, 
stone-lined chamber grave in a largo mound. Judging from this 
position, and bv analogy with the even more definitely placed other 
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jades which were > evasionafly found within skulk this was one of 
the jade ornaments which, according to historical report, 1 wert 
placed in the mouths of deceased chiefs at burial. The stone is nf 
blue green jade mottled with white and of practically unaltered 
natural shape, the rear side alone, apparently, having l*ett evened. 
The carv ing is in low relief, the serene face, of Oriental cast, and tin 
flowing headdress and other ornamentation taring typically Mayan. 
The ear ornaments were made with a mbidar drill and the eyes and 
mouth by a smalt drill turned on its edge. A drilled suspension hole 
pierces the amulet from side to side 

The other typically Mayan amulet ■ N'o 110601. Fig; 5, was 
excavated at Chama. from the earth near the surface of a mound. 
It is one of the most unusual and striking of the jades shown. The 
material is a very veined, mottled and apparently me mm orp hosed 
blue green stone much resembling fossil ivory. Apparently little 
modification was matleuf the original piece, the outline being irregular 
and the upper surface irregularly convex, 'Hie hack, however, is in 
three planes, resembling thro -4 the faces <4 an octagonal prism or 
crystal. The carving is that of a face of sinister expression seen in 
profile. The nose is prominent and convex and tin forehead and 
ehiu retreating, altogether a typical Mayan physiognomy. Certain 
dements, such as the ear. mouth and wrings of the mm\ give Lhe 
impression of having been made by a tubular drib. The headdress 
is simple, bni surrounding the Face behind and beneath, an elbow til 
high relief with three high knobs *6 seen. The intent of this feature 
is quite dubious. The usual suspension hole pierces tin specimen 
from side b* ride. 

The other four specimens are not of typical Mayan art, differing 
considerably from those already described and illustrated. Neither 
are they typical, however, of any oilier known art. and they must 
lie considered, then, as variations of Mayan art, possibly antecedent 
to or decadent to tlu more typical Mayan work. 

Figure 3 (No. J1601} is the least variant of the four. It was 
found at Kixpek, but in a different ruin and grave from Fig. ft. 
Nevertheless the probability is tliat it was of practically the same 
age, despite the variation in art, The stone is apparently a piece of 
jade of practically unaltered, natural irregular shape, but the color 
is rather grayish, with a greenish tinge in places on the carved surface, 
lhe visual impression being that of an old faded figurine of Egyptian 
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blue faience pottery. The face, of general Mayan east, is dispro¬ 
portionately large, and the legs vcstigiafly small ansi convention - 
alized. The arms are fold«I across the breast, and necklace, earrings. 
Headdress and lower clothing arc displayed, The absence of any 
work with a tubular drill is noticeable, and Uiis together with the 
genera) impression of rigidity of pose and the unnatural proportions, 
ghx« the effect of archaism to the figurine. Two suspension drillings 
are observed, noe piercing the specimen vertically from head to foot . 

the other laterally through the head. 

An amulet (No. 11643) of very* different nature, though also 
from Kixptk. is illustrated as Fig. 4. Unfortunately it was not 
excavated bv the archeologist but brought tn him by his workmen. 
Unlike the preceding specimen, it gives the impression of sty ltd zed 
art and very late Lecliinque. Although of a very 1 liffcrent artistic 
Stvle from the Mixtec figurines on page 46, it is, like them, made 
mainly by the tilted hoDow drill technique. Every line of the carving 
is curvilinear and the majority of them wen; made by tubular drills 
of various diameters. I l ie result is a most coii^eiiiicttuhiwd rt pre¬ 
sentation of a face seen in profile with necklace and licai [dress Hu: 
stone is apparently a superficial segment sawn from a larger jade 
boulder, the back bring perfectly flat, the edge irregular and the 
curved surface unevtruly convex. A single drilled hole, not, as in 
every other case, two drilled holts meeting hi tlu iult rior oi tin - stone, 
pierces the stone from edge to edge near the top. 

The two remaining amulets are from Cham* where they were 
excavated from the same mound close to the surface mid apparently 
not iu graves, but not together. I liey arc of quite different nature 
niul art. Figure 2 (No, 11045) is a symmetrical, very couvemion- 
alixcd, smalt figurine of highly polished pale green stone. J he entire 
effect is most archaic, the head being disproportionately large, and 
the lower Ixxiy barely indicatesl, fht* specimen lm> evidently seen 
great wear and most of the details are difficult to distinguish, but 
the general archaic nature of the carving is quite obvious, resembling 
ihc larger stone sculptures of the "Archaic Culture." 1 Despite its 
occurrence in a Mayan mound, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that it belongs in a pre-Mayan culture, 

Figure* 1 I No. 11058) cm page 63 is again of rather unusual type 
and art, being typical -if none of the Middle American cultures. 
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present or past. It is made of a piece of slightly translucent pale 
green jade in the shape of a coffee bean. flattened hemispherical, the 
hose slightly concave, the upper surface markedly convex. On this 
upper surface a face is carved atul incised, a rotund ”nmn in the 
moon" face. The art is simpler, more naturalistic, ;md decidedly 
less stylkra*! than the more typical Mayan figurines and, seen in 
profile, is most natural. The work was apparently done exclusively 
f ,y carving, abrasion and incision, no trace of the tubular <lrill being 
found anywhere. Several of the short straight lines were made by 
sawing, however. A pair of small drilled holes on the rim were 
employed for suspension. 

The entente in t he same general region of four amulets like those 
last described, which differ so decidedly among themselves and from 
the Other two more typically Mayan amulets, is a fact which brings 
up problems difficult of solution. Even allowing for the individual 
idiosyncnicies of the artists, the differences arc tex ■ great to be explain - 
able on grounds other than those of culture. These cultural differ- 
■ may he upatial. the objects having been imported from other 
cultures, bv trade, or temporal , in which case certain ones am older 
than, and artistically ancestral to others. The sequences of culture 
and the development ol art in small objects in this region are still 
too imperfectly known In permit of further deductions and 
conclusions. 

Sewn small naturalistic objects of jade or oilier hard green stones 
arc shown mi page 66. I'ivp of these arc very similar, representing 
the head of an animal with larg* 1 round eyes and long pointed upse 
i r beak, t me of these i No. 5973), Fig. 6. of emerald green jade and 
variant type, is ntf unknown provenience, d he head most closely 
rest-mbits that of an alligator or crocodile, although the resemblance 
to any animal is not great. Ha* eyes art- made with a small tubular 
drill and no loss- than three suspension holes pierce the specimen, 
f ttie of these, a tiny one at the nose, was - *1 *v iously fui the att,n hnu-ut 
rj f a subsidiary pendant: the other two. large, horizontal and parallel, 
are near the base of the head. 

The other four specimens are very similar and apparently repre- 
sent a bird, probably a flamingo, toucan - -r some other bird with a 
large hooked beak. Two of them iNos. 1 170+ and 11687), Tigs. 4 
am i 7, were discovered at Ratinlixul, and tw/i 1 Nys. 1J c01 and 
11482). Figs. 2 and 5, at ChipaJ. Figure 7 was a "death bead" 
since it was found with the remains of a jawbone in a rectangular 
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stone sepulchre in a large mound, anil i lit: same may be said oi Fig. 2, 
which was found in the mouth of a burial. Both had doubtless Iwcrt 
placed in the mouths of the deceased b accord with ancient custom 
as recorded in early histories. The other two specimens were 
apparently not connected with burials. In all of these specimens 
the eves were made by the use of a hollow drill, and in the case of 
Fig. 4 at feast. most of llic other features were made by the inclined 
drill technique: its use is less certain with the other >pt:vimt i ns. The 
largest and most naturalistic one, the ’ death bead” from Itatmlixdi, 
Fig- 7. evidently held a subsidiary pendant, for a small fade ha> been 
drilled at the tip of the beak. But on the whole the specimens are 
not of great merit and were evidently utilisations of small bits, chips 
and pebbles of jack. indicating the great value which was place] 
Upon the stone. 

The two remaining specimens on the plate mi page bo arc quite 
unusual. Figure I (No; 11059), excavated from near tlur surface of 
a mound at Oiami, is a carved bead of blue green jade. > t is p> >3siblc 
that the profile of a human face, very stylirized and convention ah/id, 
is shown, but an accurate identification is impossible. Figure 3 
i No. 11635), from a burial at the foot of a mound at Kixpek, is the 
most unusual of all and isot a type of art which is not chnrncLeristio 
ally Mayan. It is well carved and smoothed, of a mottled blue and 
green stone whkh is slightly softer than jade. The representation 
is that of a grotesque human head with an immense Punch-like now:. 
The small piggish eyes were made by a small hollow drill which It ft 
n tiny core to represent the pupil, and. the long mouth is represented 
by a long, deep sawn groove, none loo regular, Possibly the long 
pendent mise was suggested by that oi the tapir and may have 
characterized a tapir god, possibly a minor divinity. 

All the specimens on this plate arc drilled transversely for pur¬ 
poses of suspension. 

The final plate oil page 70 shows eight uoa-rtaturaltstic specimens 
of greenish stones. While individual analyses have not been made, 
most of them arc apparently jades, though several may be of quartz¬ 
ite or other crystalline stones. Probably most of them served as 
pendent ornaments, but the two specimens of ferrule shape with larger 
orifices were more likely ear ornaments, inserted in holes in the lobes 
of the ears. 

Figures 1. 2 and 3 ’Nos. 1 IP.H2 and 11477) are of button shape, 
the first from Cbami where it was found in a mound just below the 
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surface, the other two from Chi pal where a large number of jade 
bead* were found, evidently from am -eklaw. The forms are identic*!, 
of a thick bowl shape wit h a central truncated cone rising to a height 
equal to that of the rim. perforated for stringing or suspension. 
Figure 4 (No. 1(019) is a mt>diiicauoi] of the foregoing and Wis found 
at Ixtahuaean where it was picked up by a native in farm work. 
It is apparently of crystalline quart Hite with a glassy surface. Iti 
effect, it is a thin flat’ quasi-circular plate with a depressed circular 
ring iti the center, made, doubtless, with a hollow drill. From thfo 
point incised lines radiate, regular and symmetrical by plan, but 
technically inferior and made by engraving, not by the sawing 
process. In addition to the central perforation, another exists near 
the edge. The next two specimens, Figs. 5 and 6* from the saint 
mound at Ouimfi, are slightly bell or ferrule shaped, the former 
CNol 111471 having four radiating grooves to the pseudo-corner, 
which caused to resemble a murnmgghiry flower, and u second suspen¬ 
sory perforation near the rim. while the latter iNo, 11260; has a lurge 
conical central depression and orifice. 

The final specimens. Figs. 7 and 8, are from riie Museum ?■ 
collection of Mexican jades without deiimte proven wo cc, lh-Uj are 
beautiful specimens of greenish jade o[ excefienl color and technique. 
The former (No. 5991j is an object of ferrule shape and was prnbabh 
jm ear ornament, the latter (No, is a beautiful fog bead oi 

quadrangular cross section, with decorative grooves at either end. 
It is pierced throughout its length with biconical drillings which 
meet in the center, a technical foal for r lie primitive lapidary. 
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THE STELA OF THE FLYING ANGELS 

Ry Dr. Leos" I,r.t:KA.)N 

I 

T HE great stela of King Ur-Nammu lias: been called by Mr. L. 
Leonard Woolley in his successive reports of the work done 
by the Joint Expedition of the British Museum and the Museum 
..i the University of Pennsylvania to Mesopotamia, the most im- 
poriant monument yet found at Ur, a magnificent example of the 
an of the time, a historical document whose appeal is not less direct. 
ranking despite its fragmentary condition with the stela of the Vul¬ 
tures in the Louvre* as one of the two most important relics of 
Sumerian art known. Why not call it the Stela <vf the Flying Angels' 
On tills stone were recorded the achievements of King Ur- 
Mnmmu, the founder of the hin t dynasty of Ur about n.c. 2300 and 
builder of the great Ziggumt as well as the constructor of many 
canals. L'r-Namnui's reign was short. WheUier the stone was 
erected bv him or bv King Dtmgi, his sou and successor, is an open 
question. King Nabonidus of Babylon, who repaired and finished 
the Ziggural of Ur, states that it was founded and partly built by 
t'r-Xammu and Dungi, but never Finished. 

TIk display of the main fragments of the stela in the 1 r room at 
the Museum gives a fin i -opportunity for a closer study of its historical 
and symbolic scenes. Thostf notes will supplement Ihe information 
published in the firs) report in the MUSEUM JOURNAt of March, 1925- 
Tlu* stela is a limestone slab. L52 m. across, at least J.OO tn. high 
— if all the fragments were in their proper places—slightly tapering 
upwards with a thickness varying from 0,28 m or moire to 0.24 m. 
The top was rounded hs in the stela i.*! the \ ulLitres mid th*. Berlin 
stela of Gudea, A portion of the original curve is still preserved on 
the fragment of the flying angels. The stpnc was camd on both 
sides with scenes in relief There wore probably five registers, each 
0.41 in. high, on the face, and as many on the hack. An exception 
must be made for the top registers below Lhc curve, which were double 
size or 0.82 ni, high. Raised borders, 0,055 in. high, separated the 
registers A border of exceptional sixt 1 0,22 rn> -was rc$cn ol 
for a two column inscription. 
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Top RKGISTEILS. SfESK OK THE I'l VlNt, AnGjELS TllU Hl-AVENEY 

Gift hi Water 

Graceful girlish figures glide downwards from heaven holding with 
both hands the overflowing bottle, whose' precious licjnicl brings life 
and fertility to green palms planted between the enthroned Moon 
jjod and i hesta nditfg w:>rshipitijj king <»f It. Messengers from heaven, 
they wear the horned mitre, their long dishevelled hair is floating 
on their shoulders. They are a prototype of the Greek Nike, and 
not unlike 'lie tMtiedli angels. Their plaited linen roU-. passing 
over the left shoulder after the Sumerian fashion, leaves Lwru the 
right breast showing its youthful curves below the outstretched arms. 
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i inc hund is clumped ground tht? ftpek of ihv i>ctlU% \\m other hand 
supports the round bottom. 1 The motive of the overflowing battle 
is not new. it had fceeti for over a century the delight of the stone 
carvers at Lagash, a city forty miles north of l*r> These men loved 
to represent a network of those overflowing vises connected by 
t heir liquid streams, nr a chain of young nymphs passing from hand to 
hand (.he same spouting vm . Sotwel.imes a green bough is planted 
in its moiltli, or HttU fishes swim along the streams. Minor female 
deities or the bearded Gilgatnesih hold the vaw preciously against 
their breast. Finally, the spcrattOg vase is placed in the hands of the 
tint!ironed god on the very seal of t Judea, Ibv !■ ‘Cal ruler. The sam* 
scene is repeated on the larger (lute stela in Berlin, On both 
monuments the water escaping the hands of the god falls in wavy 
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lines at his feet. This is a precious indication for: a reconsiruc¬ 
tion of the much damaged stela of Ur-Naimnu. Enough is left ot 
the liquid stream bathing the foot of the enthroned god i upper relief 
tm page 841 to connect it with tb< fragment of the flying angels, A 
small fragment Ipuge 82) shows the stream of water, and an extended 

bare right arm which may as well belong t«i the seated god as ..if 

of the flying an gifts. 

The large mitre with four pairs of born* surnvumttd by a crescent 
belongs certainly to the enthroned god below the flying angels on the 
top register. The larger size of the head compared rrj. similar mitres 
on other fragments would prove this. Tile crescent decorating it 
shows that the main figure, as might be expected, was that of the 
Moon.god Nannar, tin king and patron of It. Why the t re-scout c 
missing on the mitre t ■! the gixl in The second register {pages, 84 and 85j 
is not explained- Perhaps that god holding the rod and the line is 
not the Moot god himself, but another deity like 13a, the great 
builder In tin- construction of the temple of Lagash the same go I 
Ea is on record as having laid the foundation. It was a state affair 
in which every talent and expert was welcome. 

The whole composition of the angels bringing rainwater from 
heaven is pew and m. far unique in Mesopotamian art They answer 
the eternal question of that dry land, water from the sky or water 
from the river, rain or flood, the fertility of the country depending 
entirely on good and continuous irrigation in the days of lY-Nunmo 
ami today- But the waters from above, and the springs of the deep 
abyss arc all in the bonds of the gods. A wise ruler will attend to 
canal cutting and cleaning, but who will fill them with clear running 
water if not the powerful Moon god when satisfied with his own 
people? The building of his great tower is a meritorious work that 
will in return bring blessing*- in the land- In the same maimer lludca 
at Lngash was rewarded for his building of the temple by ait excep¬ 
tional overflowing of the Tigris The gift of water Ls the best 
introduction to the various scenes ml the stela. 

The flying angels appear on both side* of the stela and seem to 
have been repeated at least four times in the top registers. Perhaps 
each angel symbolises each of the four winds at the four points of tlu 
compass, interesting I he whole heaven in the welfare of the lam I of t'r 

'Fite worshiping king stands in front of his god. his right hand 
in one instance lifted to the level of his month, which is the tradi¬ 
tional gesture -if adoration. He wears short hair, long plaited beard, 
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braeelets ami necklace. His simple fringed shawl covers the left 
shoulder and leaves igirt- the right ami in true Sumerian style. The 
flounced woolen garment of "'fcaunaltes*' is reserved to the god. A 
round woolen turban, in vogue since 1.1 u time <rf Guilea* covers tin 
head «f the king. Thu name of King I'r-Nuramu has been found 
engraved ■ -n a mere flake of stone which i- the lower part > i Hu- king's 
garment and probably belongs to the top register Of the face of the 
stela. At least it ha*, liven reconstructed in that position on page -R5. 
Iiut we iruisi not forget that the fret of the king have been restored 
and might as well be turned P> the left as to the right and their posi¬ 
tion in front of the right hand throne is not certain. In any case the 

figure of the king is placed tf . Ibfr- to the tlirone of tile god and 

should stand towards the middle of the register back fc> hack with a 
eciaid lip;are of the same king facing left, a 1« 1 vi and iti the same 
position as the two assistant goddesses in the second register '.page* 
«5>. In fact, traces of the second ft gun t f thi- king, iiack 1 'ink 
with the lirst one. are still visible on pages 74 and 7b, despite the 
severe hammering <if die heads at the hands of savagi enemies, and 
there are also traces of the green palm '.page 7to stilt visible tx tween 
the streams of water pouring from heaven The palm was probably 
planted m a vase between bunches of dates as in the register below. 
The watering of the palm is both a graceful and sacred rite and takes 
its full meaning in a land where dates arc one «>f the staple foods, 
when palm groves yield the richest and most reliable harvest, large 
enough to supply export even today from Basra port to the rest of 
the wtvrld, 

lit 

Si HM i* 1,1 HAT ION tO THE EN’THKON'KO GuO AMI GOOJiESS, 

The Bt h.oek'> Mission {Pages 84 and 85) 

This is a classical scene hi Ur i>f the Chaldees and is borrowed 
from the daily ritual, in the various shrines which the progress of 
excavation has revealed There was the statue of the god raised on 
its brick base at the end of the double room opening on the inner 
court. Bundies of dates and palms were placed in front of the statue 
in one of those hourglass shaped travertin vases, whose very- frag¬ 
ments have been recovered m the ruins, bearing engraved the name 
and dedication of many ruh r- and kings. The king approaches the 
statue* and pours water cm rhe offerings from one of those conical 
vases, of which there are many examples in onr collection. One 
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-Heganl alabaster tumbler bears* carUuidie with Lhese Herds; 11 Prop¬ 
erty of the Moon goddess." A worshiping goddess is assisting the- 
king, with I >oth I rands lifted in sign of at I ora Lion. 

Dresses ant] headgears vary with rank and dignity. God and 
goddess wear the mitre with four pairs of horm, emblem of divinity, 
Jong hair lied behind in a chignon, the best flounced wnoleu garment 
covering the [rt’t shoulder, armlets probably, and necklaces, Hi*- 
goddess a tight dog necklace of five rows. Their feet an* bare. The 
god is known by Hie long plaited beard, the goddess by the tong 
locks resting on her shoulders, The right hand is extended in sign 
o! gracious welcome, or holds, in tin- case ..i the god. the line and rul 
of the architect, in his left he wields a bronze adze like a scepter. 
Tins has been interpreted as the mission given l>y the Mbtol g6d £0 
King Ur-Naffiipii to build his house and great tower. The dream of 
Gutfea, Hie vision '-i King Salomon, arid of Hie prophet f^eehid an* 
other famous examples of the builder's mission. The interpretation is 
confirmed by u fragment uf t he third register where the king carrying 
on his shoulder the Hilze and the instrumenis; t if t he mason, basket, 
compass, ladle imd trowel, starts in solemn proet^inu to lay t he comer 
brick, his own patron god leading and introdtidog him, A servant 
nil" the temple, all shaven and shorn, Ildps U> shoiildi r the king's load 

Tlie a distant goddess in the second register wears a long linen 
plaited garment covering the left shoulder. The Jong locks of her 
hair hang down In r back. Like the dymg angel, she wort proliabh 
A mi | re with a single pair - if horns. Her part is subordinate and might 
have been played by the high priestess, gem-rally ■ duughb r i»f Uu 
king and naturally priding at the libation rites 

Tire libation is inured by the king himself, who never Inst his 
priestly right and sense of being the true representative of the god, 
The high priest in the iemph-isonly hisdelegatedischarging the duties 
of the daily ritual, 

A comparison between pages #4 u 1 s? daws that flu- head < >1 
the king has been twice restored* also the upper part of the body of 
1 ]i>: king hieing the god. This last rest* ration might bt improved t *k 
come nearer the original. The beard is too large The ear must 
be partly covered l>\ the turban. The lwo shoulders must l>c in 
front lace, and not in perspective. The shawl must pass below the 
naked righi arm and over the left shoulder, The king holds the 
libation cone in the right hand alone, while the left is lifting the 
folds of the fringed shawl. 
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It is remarkable that a perfect join between Lhe fragments was 
found across the last mentioned figure of the king, giving the original 
width of the stela, and not less interesting is it to learn that the 
f ragment of the ritual sacrifice (page 87) was the back of the libation 
scene before the seated goddess. In fact the fragment was sawn off 
the block on the field, the libation scene being face down and unsus¬ 
pected. The scene of sacrifice on the face of the block was so brittle 
and damaged that it had to be waxed and plastered and then sawn 
off to be removed safely. 


IV 

Sci-:\*e of Animal Sacrifices AND Divination 
(Page 87) 

All has been said about that remarkable sculpture. We need 
only In quote the words of Mr. Woolley: '"That scene of sacrifice is 
unexampled in Sumerian art. A bull has been thrown to the ground 
and lies prone. One man sets \m foot upon the ammaTs chin and 
grasps its forelegs. Another stoops over the body and cuts open the 
breast to examine the liver, for divination by the liver was one Of 
the commonest forms of Babylonian magic. Meanwhile a thin! man 
has cut off the head of a hi-goat and holding the body like a water 
akin by the hind tegs and the neck pours out the blood in a stream in 
front of a tow base whereon stands the statue of a god faring a 
flail. This is the earliest known representation in an of the practice 
of divination and of animal sacrifices at Ur of the Chaldees long 
before the days of Abraham. 1 ' 

The rru n wear only a fringed loin doth down to the knees, with a 
belt girded about their body ami supported by a strap over the left 
shoulder. They are servants of the temple, priestly butchers in their 
working dot lies. Two knife sheaths an' stuck in their belt, The 
prone bull must have occupied the centre of the register. Toward 
ihe right, crescents on poles at the back of lUc statue are probably 
emblems decorating the entrance of a shrine. 

V 

Tin* Canal Inscription, Bio Drum. Prisoners and Scenes 

OF Sacrifice (Page 88) 

The fragments of the canal inscription have led to a further 
reconstruction of the stela. The digging of canals is the most impor- 
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Lint of the duties of a Mewpotamian ruler. Ur-Nammu did not 
fail in that duty and wanted future generations to know it, The 
long list of hb canals supports his claim to have made of t he land a 
new Garden of Eden, Me made also of Ur a head harbour where the 
boats of Dilmun, Magna and MeUthha would miload the products 
of Egypt and India, gold, silver, precious wood and stones. The 
three fragmentan' registers above and below the inscription are 
probably a commentary on Ins activities in peace and war. 

in the upper register (page 90): “There is a throne on wliich 
was a seated statue „ probably that of the king, and before him a man 
armed with & short baton who guides another man apparently a 
prisoner with his arms tied behind his back. This must be a com¬ 
memoration of Ur-engur's victories in war.” 

The two fragmentary heads inserted on page 90 show a new 
type of servant no longer shaven and sh«>m but wearing short curly 
Jiair and beard. This is probably a class of workers — musicians, 
famm-not so intimately connected with t mi pie ritual activities. 

In the tower register (page 91) two men beat an enormous drum 
and may well he celebrating the triumph of the king. Metal pieces 
round the tlrum add to the effect of the heating done with the flat 
of the hand if we trust similar reliefs found in Lagasli. The drum¬ 
mers wear the short curl; - hair and heard described above, Their 
long plaited shawl is not thrown over she left shoulder but attached 
to the waist over the loin ehuls, showing Their ban- legs in front, 
through the natural opening. H he upper body is stripped lor the 
vigorous action "f drum beating. A third musician l whim 1 the right 
drummer keeps time by clapping his hands, 

The last register below the inscription ( page 92) contains another 
scene ot sacrifice, I he king, behind whom stand'' an attendant 
priest, fates a simple altar or base oa the other side of which is a man 
ready to pour a libation froth a slender vase. 

The king between the libator and the worshiping priest has a 
passive attitude with both hands clasped or pressing to his breast 
some defaced object. His higher stature may be a conventional 
expression of his greater dignity. We may conjecture that the 
figure represents a statue of the king placed on record in the temple 
and later worshiped as a god, The Statues of Gudea were in their 
turn an object of cult and Ur-Nnmmu's son. Dungi and his successors, 
were in their lifetime honoured like gods and had shrines b< their 
name. Tf the stone has been erected by Dungi 3s a memorial of his 
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father, nothing could 1>c more natural than this scene of worship and 
its position at the lower part of the back of the stela is very modest 
and proper. 

The fragment restoring the head of the libator, and a few signs of 
the inscription, shows also one of those palms planted with hunches 
of dates in a slender vase, which never fail in scenes of libation. 

VI 

Ttte Brn.r>mo or the Zkkjukat 
( Page 94) 

An attempt has lieen made lo restore that interesting scene 
which is one of the main reasons for the carving and erection of the 
stela, the actual building of (he stage tower with bricklayers at work 
and labourers climbing ladders with baskets of mortar. 'I hey wear 
the 'same short hair and beard as the musicians ant) fanners!. Their 
loin cloth and licit have been copied on the figures of the butchers. 
The belt is- not certain and the strap ought to p:t_ss over the left 
shoulder. The figures have been given A height of 0,30 m. trom the 
ground fine. The whole composition evidently was more than 0,41 m. 
high and may have covered two registers. 

The band below the foot of the ladder is 0.21 m. high and forms 
an exact counterpart of the band carrying the canal inscription. 
There was another register below this band us below the Inscription. 
Hie building of the ziggurat should lx: the fourth register of the 
face, but its connection with the third is not established. 

A small bearded head has been placed for the present at the 
lower part of the plate, with no other reason than to fill a gap, 

VII 

Disconnected Fragments. The Mu kino Scene. 

(Pages 96 and 97) 

To complete n«r survey of the stela some interesting fragments 
are presented here for their historical relief value. They cannot 
for the time Ik* Connected with the rest of the stela. The first repre¬ 
sents n Sumerian priest shaven and shorn carrying a fly-whisk f?), 
Mr. Woolley remarks that " those who have lived in the East under¬ 
stand how ii was that Satan came to be called the lord of flies.*' 



fclrto (,f L'^Xanimu, fJi connected Cmamniit. Tl* taut of a tiurttemp prittt carry mg n fly-whwk g*-l wiili nJ 
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The second is a fragment of a divine figure carrying staff and 
ring. The fine curled 1/eard and the long flounces of the garment 
are beautifully preserved. 

The third betongs to a figure of the king carrying the bronze 
adze in his left luind, his left arm txing covered by the folds of his 
fringed shawl. 

Last of all, the milking scene (page 97. from a castn a fragment 
discovered during tlir. first. cxjMsditioo in 1922 1923, may or may not 
Ixrlcatg to Ur-Nammu's stela. The type of liair, beard, loin cloth 
and belt (?) of the cowboy b the same as that of the musicians and 
butchers. But the milking scene is in the style of a much earlier 
frieze from Tell-ol-Obeid. 

"Great as is the historic interest of this record of the building 
of the Ziggumt, the importance of the monument as illustrating the 
art of the time is greater stilt and those fragments where the surface 
of the stone is well preserver! and so the artist’s work can lx- fairly 
judged are a striking testimony to the high artistic traditions and 
technical mastery of the sculptor of the 25rrl century before Christ." 


TWO WOODEN STATUETTES FROM THE 
LOWER CONGO 
liv H. U. Hall 


l. A Mail Fftish krqm this Maritime Congo 

REMARKABLE example of this class of fetishes, which is so 
characteristic of the maritime region of the Congo, especially 



of Loaflgn, Mayotnbe, ami Cabinda, was published tn the 
Museum Journal for March. 1024, This more recently acquired 
specimen, though it shares the principal sculptural qualities of the 
former, of another which was figured tn the Journal nf March. 
1920, and, indeed, of such images in general, is distinguished from 
them by certain features. 

The most obvious of these characteristics is its archaic appear¬ 
ance. if one may apply this epithet to a wooden object from Africa 
of which contemporary types exist. The very hard yellow wood 
from which the figure is carved has received a kind of polish which 
is due to long years nf handling such as the softer wood from which 
most of these figures arc made would hardly have survived in so 
relatively unmudialed a condition. The only important mutilations 
ii lias suffered in fact are from boring insects, which have driven 
channels here and there, notably one large one in the right side of 
the head, and from the weather, which has eroded the softer por¬ 
tions of the wood, between rings, in the under surface, mainly, of 
the pedestal, and to a Jess extent in the other surfaces of the figure 
among the holes made in regular course by the driving in of nails 
and other pointed bits of iron, Most, of these have been extracted 
and the others broken oil near the surface. As the surfaces of the 
fractures are as much oxidized as the remaining visible parts of the 
mbls and as die ftjjertim-s left where the nails have been withdrawn 
or where the metal does not rill the hole show the same weathering 
as the rest of the wooden surface, it seems clear that the extractions, 
successful or attempted, were a part of the regular ceremonial 
practices of which the figure was the centre ami are mu due to any 
process of tidying-up at the hands of an alien collector or owner. 
The withdrawal of a nail by the fetish master at the instance of the 
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person menaced by the activities of the fetish, on confession and the 
payment of a fee by this culprit, might save the latter from the 
consequences of Jus offence 

The second distinguishing characteristic referred to as rein¬ 
forcing the impression of great age received from the appearance of 
the figure is the extreme simplicity of style with which it is executed, 
even though the fundamental stylistic features of the class are all 
present—the rather strained backward till of the flattened spheroid 
of the head, the strong columnar neck, the slighting of the knee 
joint, the planting of the column-like leg in the Hat base formed by 
the foot so that this base forms as distinct, if not quite as large, a 
shelf in the posiLton of the heel as in that of the instep and toes— 
which latter in this figure number six to each foot. 

The usual lack of detailed modelling in the representation by 
negroes of the trunk and limbs of the human figure is more nearly 
complete in the case of such figures as these, which are destined 
finally to have their outlines obscured by the large number of nails 
which they art to receive. But it is the summary treatment of 
die features of the face of this particular example which empha¬ 
sizes the impression of age given by the* condition of the wood. 
Although the fetish must have been In continuous use for a long 
time, that is to say cannot he regarded as an u nfinishe d effort, 
these features have Ijecn hardly more than blocked out. And this 
is in marked contrast to whal is typically the case with nail fetishes 
A glance at the characteristic figures illustrated in the numbers of 
the Journal referred U< above will show this. The face* is the por¬ 
tion of the figure on which the woodcarver cofl centra tea his interest 
and efforts. Here, even the mutilation of the mouth has not much 
simplified the construction of that feature. Generally, expression 
ami lifdiketless is sought for by Inlaying a piece of porcelain or 
shell for the eyeball. In this case no hollow was prepared for such 
a contrivance beneath the simple brovv-shaped prominences which 
mark the upjier outline of the orbits. That no such addition even 
as might be applied with gum * >r resin to the fiat surface ever existed, 
is made almost certain hy the position of the nail holes on the right 
side of the face. The marked concavity of the long upper lip, which 
mav be noted in the figure in Vol. XI. Pig. 24. and to a smaller 
degree in the other figure already reform! to, as well as the 
basical h similar character of the modelling of the whole face, how¬ 
ever rude b this case, brings out die fundamental relationship of 
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Uiis to the later and more carefully executed examples and almost 
establishes for it. if not a prototypical character, at least an earlier 
position in a line of development, or, more properly, a process of 
refinement. 

The wooden images of tills region are usually distinguished into 
those which have a fetish or magical character and those which are 
merely the product of the artistic fancy of the maker. The former 
are said invariably lo have attached to them some extraneous sub- 
stance, a ’’medicine“ in which the magical potency of the fetish 
resides. In the case of the nail fetishes this usually consists of a 
conglomeration of rubbish embedded in an oval or rectangular 
matrix of gum stuck on to tin abdomen of the figure and faced with 
a bit of mirror gla£s, This is sup]demented, in most if not all cases, 
by a similar concretion moulded into the form of a cap on the 
bead of t he figure. 

Neither of these contrivances is to Inr found on this statuette 
and there b no trace of their ever having Uren there. As for the 
abdominal *‘malt cine" container, the presence of sevtfii] nail holes 
in the precise position which it occupies in other examples of this 
Hass of fetishes or fetish vehicles is proof that the figure- was used 
in the traditional magical procedure without any uich appendage. 
Where caps of ti similar nature occur, the wood on the top of the 
head -if the figure is carved roughly into a shape which will facili¬ 
tate t he ad he rence of t h e ct >n cretton. The re i s ru> such sh a ping here: 
the h'f> of the head, roughly finished off, is flattened in a way that 
would hinder rather than help such adherence. Some fetishes in 
human form have n "medicine" carrier on the back in a position 
corresponding to that in front. Nidi holes occur in that position in 
this figure, indicating that there was no such appendage there while 
the figure was employed as a nail fetish. 

iJoes the absence of these "medicine chests" from this figure, 
whose every other attribute jxiints to a quite respectable anLiqutty, 
imply tlie existence of a period in the development of magic or religion 
in the Maritime Congo, when "power" resided in the figure iisdi 
and not in any extraneous objects attached tit it? Our two chief 
authorities for this region, Dennett and Pijchud-Locsdie,' conflict on 
the matters relevant to this point. According to the former, a spirit 
is conjured into the nail fetish mid acts I’rrjrn within it, presumably 
using nails und "medicine" as instruments of its own power; accord- 

fc £tc the ntimt«er= .if tfre Mr«n.vii rtfem*! to aU'ivr* 
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ing to the Uitter* no spirit is concerned, but some power inherent in 
the nature of the ingredients compounded into "medicine” by the 
fetish master or sorcerer, and for this '* medicine ” die figure, human 
or animal, is merely a convenient holder, while it is the fetish master 
who. in virtue of his special knowledge of magical procedure, wields 
and makes effective the intrinsic power of the medicine. So that, 
if we accept Dennett’s testimony, not merely was there formerly a 
spiritualistic belief connected with nail fetishes but it is just that 
which now actuates and guides the practices concerned. Dennett 
was a painstaking but sentimental observer who was much given 
to finding vestigial memories, strangely numerous and highly organ¬ 
ized among themselves for such survivals, of ancient Christian-like 
politico-religious "systems" at the back of West Coast black men's 
minds. On the other hand Pechuel- Locsdte was to all appear¬ 
ance a careful observer without any positive prepossessions of the 
nature of Dennett's. Yet Dennett's account of the introduction of 
a spirit into the fetish is circumstantial enough and inherently prob¬ 
able in view of the prevailing animistic beliefs of the region, which 
are not denied by Pechuel-Loeschc to exist in a sphere outside nf 
that which includes the manipulation of fetishes. 

In view of this prevailing hdief in spirits and in the importance 
of their activities in influencing those of men. and in view of the 
absence of extraneous "medicine" from this nail fetish, as well as of 
the fact that IVehin.-1-Loesche laid great emphasis on the necessity 
of this magical substance for the efficacy Of tin- fetish, is it quite 
certain that a negative bias on the part of this author against 
the all-imlttsiveness of animistic i-xpjhitiatkms <»f such phenomena 
may not have helped him to deceive himself? At any rate. the 
discovery of a tmil fetish without a " mediant--case" is a challenge 
to such presumption of ver isimil itude as was formerly accorded to 
FechueJ-Loesche's doctrine of nail fetishes. What is there here to 
release or project, for hurt or healing* but something which resides 
in the figure itself something which, since its essential properties 
are not bound up in any foreign matter* owes those properties* not 
to any magical quality of the wood itself, for then any bit of this 
material would do, but to the only distinctive tiling about this bit of 
wood, its being in the form of a human, and capable then of project¬ 
ing, if anything, its human essence, us "spirit"? 

Moreover. Pechuel-Lt (cache's explanation of the use of human 
figures as carriers or holders of "medicine" which does not derive its 
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efficacy from human powers, thi* e ffi cac y lacing inherent ii! the inor- 
jjfinic materials of which the "medicine" is made, does not seem to be 
satisfactorily eon sis tent with another detail of his system of fetishism. 
Many or most, if not all, of the figures so used, he says, are in origin 
■ ‘fetish css of honour " (Ehrenfetiseht), represent a I ions or monuments, 
so to Speak, of great sorcerers and physicians, made during Their 
lifetime to awaken terror, to serve as remembrancer* ■ Maliflbilder), 
and to bring health. In this lust respect, at any rate, it would seem 
that the figures which elsewhere he represents as having a i unction 
quite neutral with regard to the real activities of the medicine, are 
in fact sharing in, or even usurping, that function (since fetishes of 
healing are an important class of nail fetishes ) anti acting in tact 
just as benevolent spirits are dsi-wherc believed u ■ do. The spirit. or 
the energy of the spirit, might be released through the apertures 
made by the nails in the manner suggested fur the buying of the 
forces of tin- medicine in the article on the large community fetish 
1 J] the Journal for March, 1924, the spirit inhabiting the fetish 
l«ing assumed to be in control of. or identified with, the forces 
enshrined in the ‘’medtrint " and the former fx-ing con trolled by 
the fetish master. 

Though the rationale of the manner in which the nail fetishes 
Iterate must remain hypothetical, it seems to me that there can be 
liit-lc doubt that their working is connected with the spiritistic con¬ 
ceptions prevailing in the region. Dennett s testimony to this effect 
is supported by tha t of others, with respeel it ■ the conceptions guiding 
tlit- use i.f fetish figures in general. Tints Diedrlch: "The fetish is 
in a manner an ‘ incarnation, if I may so ex pres myself, of the 
memory «'f the absent spirit, which has the purpose of bringing about 
a favourable disposition of the spirit in such <>r such a special case. 
Thus a woman will have- followed the calling of a midwife and dis¬ 
tinguished herself in it. She dies, but her memory lives in the 
recollection of those who knew her. Here is an expectant mother 
iu labour She goes to invoke the fetish for a successful delivery. 
The spirit of the celebrated deceased midwife will be summoned: it 
is also 'incarnated 1 in the statuette representing the fetish,*' 1 This 
is evidently one of Pechuel-Loesche*a "Ebrenfetisdte," except 'hat 
it is not a “monument'* to the living, and is explained in a mure 
consistent manner, 

• La Majombe, <-*- w 1 *veri«-r*h *ml R. *1* Janghc, Bruiick, 190?, \> J«u 
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II. A Statuette erom Brazzaville 

In the southern part of the French Congo, a mile or two from 
the southwestern shore of Stanley Pooh lies the town of Brazzaville. 
It is a European creation within the same general region of native- 
culture as that which includes Loaago with Mayombe, now a por¬ 
tion of the Maritime Province of the Belgian Congo, Brazza villi- 
is named after Pierre Savorgnan de Brazza, an Italian by birth, 
who entered t he French navy in 1870 and became a citizen of France. 
He was the first European to visit Stanley Pool, a lakelike widen¬ 
ing of the Congo about 200 miles, as the crow flies, from the mouth 
of the river, after it* * discovery by Stanley in 1876. The native 
inhabitants of the region about Brazzaville are generally known as 
Baieke, which is a nickname bestowed upon them by their western 
neighbours. 7>Jta is a Bakongo word meaning “a human image, 
a dwarf representation of humanity.’' 1 According to Johnston, this 
word “may even come from an old Bantu root meaning 'pygmy.' " 
and he thinks* that the name was originally given to forest pygmies 
whom the present bearers of it conq acred and displaced,® This 
opinion appears to be merely matter of inference from the name, or 
rather of a kind of secondary inference from a suspected meaning of 
the name. In view of the former remarkable artistic activity of the 
tribes near Stanley Pool, which they share with the natives of the 
Maritime Congo, it would perhaps l ie safer to conclude that the name 
meant, to those who bestowed it. what it seems to mean on the 
face of it, “makers of images" or, more literally, "image peopleT 

Quite early in the history of Portuguese and other European 
contacts with the Maritime Congo, repeated attempts were made 
chiefly by Jesuit and Capuchin missionaries, to establish Christianity 
in the hinterland of Portuguese territory The results may be 
judged from the words of two missionaries, one Catholic and the 
other Protestant, the former writing in 1776. the latter a little mure 
than a century later. First, the Abbe Ptoyarit: “The stay of the 
Portuguese must have altered in a great degree the innocence and 
simplicity of the manners of its inhabitants. .. If it be worthy 
the zeal of a Christian prince to favour the propagation of the faith 
among infidel nations, it isaby> worthy of his prudence and his duty 
not to destroy with one hand what he builds up with the other, by 
sending on the track of the missionaries a set of men who have 
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nothing of tlie Christian btit the name. which they dishonour, and 
whose worse than heathenish conduct makes the idolaters doubt 
whether tile gods whom they worship be not preferable to that of 
the Christian religion/' 1 

The other passage referred to was written by the author of 
a work in which the Abbes words are quoted, VV. E Bentley, a 
baptist missionary. He says: 'When we readied Ban Salvador, 
in 1879. it was to all intents and purposes a heathen land, King 
and people were wholly given to fetishism and all the Superstitions 
and cruelties of the Dark Continent. Some of the ruined walls of 
the cathedral remained, the chancel arch and part of a Lady Chapel, 
. . . In a house in the king's compound were kept a large crucifix 
and some images of saints, Imi they were only Hu- king's fetishes. 
If the rains were insufficient, they were sometimes brought out and 
carried round the town. . , . At the funeral of a nwnkwikizt [sciL 
"believer” in what remained of their memory of the white man's 
religionf there were always some special ceremonies, marks of cra%se.'> 
on the shroud, sprinkling of water, etc., which only a munkmkm 
could perform; they were, in fact, a caste "f masters of ceremony al 
great funerals. . /” 

f^st it should still be thought that these latter observations are 
coloured by a Protestant bias, let another Catholic missionary 
hear witness from a paper read before the Lisbon Geographical 
Society in 1889. " This resum-.' of missionary labours in Congo and 

especially at San Salvador, labours sustained with heroic courage, 
shows us that these lalwuis did nut obtain a worthy recompense. 
Christianity did not penetrate deeply, it passed like heavy rains, 
which scarcely wet the first layer of earth, leaving the subsoil dry 
and sterile. . . . Christianity did not adapt itself to the native, and 
left scarcely any traditions, of its passage among the populations of 
the Congo. . . , * * !1 

The king of Kongo, whose capital was San Salvador, was m ! In- 
early days the chief dependence of the Portuguese for securing their 
dominion in the old kingdom of Kongo. He claimed a ~ >rt nf **ver- 
lordship, more of a religious nature than anything else, over the 
lands north and south of the River Congo between Stanley Pool and 

1 fJtirrtHt flrnm mi E:i:ljih ^cnlfm thn Vhfr L ‘r in Pinar*#* - IV ■ n> W, H 
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ihe mouth. But bis overlordship was apparently Itrss.^ if at all, 
effective among the Ratoko of Stanley Pool, who were known to the 
early venters as Anzichi or Artzico, Hiis name, according to John¬ 
ston, is " probably a corruption of "Banseke,’ a term used by the 
Basundi and other Kongo people near Stanley Pool to describe the 
' Bushmen/ tlu* people of the interior." The Portuguese geogra¬ 
phers apparently knew nothing of "this lake-like reservoir of the 
Lower Congo beyond the terraced mountains of the coast 11 although 
some "of their traders, and possibly a missionary, may have reached" 
its shores.* Early in die seventeenth century Five Portuguese traders 
did reach the kingdom of the Makoko—the title of tile niter of the 
Bateke near Stanley Rl*oI, a title which wan still used in rile days 
of Do Brazza—only to be plundered and made prisoners. Their 
release was refused to a messenger from San Salvador, ant} a friar 
who was sent to ransom them died on the way. A famine and 
plague which subsequently visited the country of the Makofen con¬ 
vinced him that it was dangerous to detain ins prisoners longer and 
he returned them to San Salvador with compensation for their losses. 
The intractability of the subjects of the Makoko to their rather 
distant overlord was known to the Portuguese more than a hundred 
yearn before. We arc told of an expedition sent out by the King of 
Kongo in 1491 to subdue "the province of Makoko ' - 

It was not. then, until after the rediscovery of Stanley Pool 
that any direct. Christian influences reached tlie people of that 
region. There is now a Vicariate Apostolic of Brazzaville, occupied 
by Monseigneur Guichanl. from whom Urn Museum was fortunate 
enough to secure a smalt collection of artefacts three years ago. 
One of these is Figured here, a statuette representing a mm reading 
her office, executed by one of Monseigncur Guichajid's flock, ft is 
shown as a striking example of the persistence of negro traditional 
style in craftsmanship in the presence of alien models and subjects. 

The form and the simple decoration of the base on which the 
figure stands arc? evidently copied from those of a Eurojaan statu¬ 
ette. Everything else about the treatment of the figurine is char¬ 
acteristically negro in its largeness and simplicity, its elimination 
of everything which might confuse the effect of symmetry and 
balance which is sought for with a single-minded aim. The full; 
free, unerring sweep of the circle which bounds the upper part of 
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the body confined in its veil, trcun which even' wrinkle has been 
smoothed away, the simple oblong of the lower portion with the 
few vertical corrugations necessary to mark tin.* rigid folds of the 
hcavy f skirt, the regularly billowed surface of the narrow scajmlary 
with its furrows at right angles to those—everything makes it dear 
that, though the nature of the subject is such that it demands little 
simplification, that little lias tween strictly earned out in accord 
with the sculptor's own tradition rooted in generations of isolation 
from the distractions of alien teaching and not to be lorn up in a 
day bv any such instruction, direct or imposed merely by the pres¬ 
ence of alien models. 

The expression of concentration given to tlu mm as she pore* 
upon her breviary is got through none of those subtle modifications 
of individual features of the face by which a European artist might 
accomplish a similar effect. Nothing more simple and direct could 
have been displayed in an example the furthest removed from 
possible European contacts. The features are simply squeezed 
into the smallest pebble compass in the middle of the broad round 
white face- lieut over the lifted book, and are poised directly over 
the central lint- of ifle opened pages, while to drive the point home, 
as it were, and to stress, unmistakably, the line of focus thus made 
almost visible between the two surfaces, a small but very’ distinct 
ih>t of a pupil appears at each iftirrwr comer of the narrowed eyes. 

The veil and sc&pulary are in the black of charred wood, the 
robe in in what ia-ems to be the reddish brown of camwood pigment. 
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A NOTE ON THE CHINESE STELA OF 551 A. D. 

B\ Helen E. Pernald 


T HIS stela was published in the MusfiUH Joi rnai. for March. 
lQ2o At that thw the scene represented in relief in the top 
recess under tin* dragons was > Inscribed but no attempt was 
made to identify it. The tablet has since been published in two 
works on Chinese sculpture but, although the scenes on the sides have 
Ix-en described as illustrations of the Vessantara j ft taka, no satis* 
factory explanation has been stated, hitherto, for the scene in question. 

The subject that we see here illustrated can be none other than 
the “Visit of Manjusri i>> Vimnlakirli." On the left, with his 
attendant:? around him, seated cross legged <>n an inverted lotus 
throne under a canopy, wo see the visitor Manjusri. great Hotlhi- 
sattva of Wisdom and Thought, known by the Chinese name of 
Wen Shu; in Japan as M'unju. Here he is dressed tn the garments 
of a Budliisattva and holds the scroll of wisdom i n his hand. Opposite 
him on the right side, ami partly facing him, is his host. V'imalakini 
the dainty hermit saint, clad in elaborate mines and a warm cloak 
(for he was an invalid \ and holding a large (an in his right hand. 
The canopy over his throne is hung with curtains which art* drawn 
back and held by bands. Behind him stand attendants. The 
recent arrival, or Imminent departure of Manjusri is suggested by 
the presence tif his palanquin, Imrm on the back of his faithful lion 
(his usual attribute) and accompanied hv two servants, which 
occupies the center of the scene. Above are two npsaras. Buddhist 
angels or fairies, flying down toward M&njusri with offerings in their 
hands. 

The incident illustrated is probably that of the "thundrous 
silence” related in the Vimalakirt* Sutra. The story goes that a 
host of Boilhisattvas U;d by Manjusri came to visit VimataJkirti, 
The saint asked them to “express their views as to how to enter Into 
the Dharma of Non-dual i ty." Some gave one answer, some another. 
One said, “Ignorance and enlightenment are two. N» ignorance, 
no enlightenment, and there is no dualism. Those: who have entered 
a meditation in which there in no scnse-pemvption. m> cogitation, are 
free from ignorance as well as from enlightenment." t it hers answered 
in like manner. “Finally Vimalakirti asked Manjusri, who hitherto 
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had been silent.. Manjusri answered, 1 That which is in all beings 
wordless, speechless, shews w 1 signs, is not possible of cognisance, 
and is above all questionings and answerings, to know this is said to 
enter into the Dharma of Nun-duality/ Manjusri then asked 
Vimalakiri i 1.0 express his idea of Mon-duality but 1 imalakirti kept 
silent. Then Manjnsii admiringly e xcla i m ed, ' Well done, well donel 
The Dharma of Mon-duality is truly above letters anrl words.' ” 

V imalakirti was an Indian Buddhist saint, a native of Vais’ alt, 
to have lived in the time of Gautama Buddha. Mr. Wialey 
describes him as “the patron saint of Exquisttenesa" and “lying 
a fragile hermit m his I tarv white cell. ” It is hardly as a iragiie 1 ltdian 
recluse that, he is represented here, however, but rather as a pleas¬ 
antly plump Chinese patriarch who tines not!«*• k at all ill, Thai this 
particular saint should have come to be So popular in China may 
perhaps be explained by the tradition that he had actually visited 
that country. Also the" VimaJakirti Sutra,"' or book containing his 
words, was one of the first of the Sanskrit texts, to lie translated into 
Chinese. The translation was made by Kumaradjiva, who worked 
at Ch’ang-an ‘the old capital of China, now called Sian-Fu) athI 
translated this and the “Lotus Sutra" sometime between the years 
397 and 415 a.d. It is interesting to note that it wits during these 
same years that Fa Hsieu, a brother scholar At Ch'ang-an, made his 
famous pilgrimage 10 India to obtain more of the texts of the Buddhist 
hooks. Doubtless Kiimaradjiva, whose father was Indian, whose 


mother w r as a Kucha princess and who had himself lived in Kashmir, 
gave his Chinese colleague minute instructions as 1:0 Lhe dangerous 
route through Turkestan and Udyarta into India. 

The carving on this stela must be '-no of ib<- earliest Chinese 
representations of the Vimalnkirti story. M was made some out 1 
hundred and liftv years after the translation had made the story 
familiar. But that Vimalakirti was known and regarded with special 
fovor even l«;fore this translation liad I >ecn made wc should gather 
from lhe tradition in regard to Ku K'ai-duh’s exploit at the 1 de- 
Coffin Temple in Nanking, where, in 4 A.b. or thereabouts, the 
young paiincr. then only twenty years old, executed a portrait of 
Vimalukirti on the wall of a nearby building and raised his pledge of 
a million cash by charging Lhe people admission to come and tpok at 
it. This, however, was a portrait of the saint. The me ideal of the 
"Uiundrous sUence ,< probably became generally known only after 
the translation of the texts. In later years lhe subject l>eCAme 
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extremely popular a$ is testified to by its frequent ntpn-cnt alien 
on the walls of the cave temples at Tun Huang. The- best of these 
is probably tile ninth century fresco in Cave I «see PeUiot, Grottoes 
He Tonen Huang, Vol, I, plate 11 ,L Yes Li*pen of the seventh 
century is known to have painted a picture of the " Visit of Manjuari 
to \ hnalakirti" and the fame of it was such that if has Ren thought 
that it established the general scheme <>f composition which the later 
artists, sueh as those who executed the Tim Huang fnseocs, followed 
as traditional; namely, placing Marjiisri enthron^l cm one side and 
Vimalaktrti, likewise enthroned, on the other side to balance, the 
lwo figures Ring of equal importance in the* design. The scene On 
the stela of 551 A.rx shows that this traditional scheme of arrange¬ 
ment is tO lx- traced far back of Yen U-pcn, indeed far back of the 
s tda itself. For whether this carving had as its protutvpv » painting 
or another sculpture it is evident that the subject is even here repre¬ 
sented in a traditional maimer, one already well established by 
precedent. Tin story is told with perfect seif assurance and the 
signiScancc of the scene conveyed by the simplest means. Tt is a 
subject admirably suited lor representation on such a monument as 
this, both on account of the perfect symmetry of the composition 
and Reause the arrangement of the two balanced figures lends itself 
lo «he broad top ijf the siula tietlcr Uum would a design witJi a single 
dominating central figure. It is a pleasant variation from the 
dominant symmetry SO powerfully illustrated in the niche below 
and keeps the eye aware of the splendid breadth of the monument 
dear to the very top. Tire introduction of the lion bearing the pa W- 
quin is a happy feature- not, so far as 1 know, included in other 
representations of the subject. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania the sum of . dollars, in trust foT the uses of 

the University Museum. I Here, if desired, specify in detail the 
purposes 1 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

In order that The University Museum may give appropriate 
recognition to the substantial gifts which have been already received, 
and which will hereafter be donated or bequeathed for the develop¬ 
ment of it? rw.um-fl and the extension * 'f its usefulness, the Board 
of Managers have adopted the following classification for contribu¬ 
tors amt members, and haw resolved that the names of the donors of 
aggregate sums of $25,000 anil upwards, in cash, securities, or prop¬ 
erty shall be- inscribed Upon a suitable tablet or tablets, to be properly 
displayed in ilu- Museum, 

There shall he five classes of Contributors designated as follows: 
Benefactors. who sludl have contributed the equivalent of £50,000 

As&nai* Hv wtftctov, *' . 25.000 

Patrons “ “ P M “ *■* 10,000 

Associate Patrons, '* " “ M " 4> 5,000 

" " " ” *' '■ 1,000 

There shall be four classes of Members designated as follows 
Life Members. who shall contribute if500 

Contributing Members, ” " *' 100 annually 

Sustaining Members, u “ *' 25 

Annual Members, 4 . 10 M 

Contributors and Members fire entitled to the following privi¬ 
leges: admission to the Museum at all reasonable times; invita¬ 
tions to receptions given by the- Brian! of Managers at the Museum; 
invitations and reserve* 1 seats for lectures; the Muskl.m Joithkal; 
copies of all guides and handbooks published by tlie Museum and 
Free use nf the Libmry, 
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THE EXPEDITION AT UR OF THE CHALDEES 


T HE fifth rtrtf 1 very successful campaign if the Joint Expedition 
of the British Museum and the Museum of Liu: B diversity of 
Pennsylvania at Ur < -f the Chaldees, t he wt >rk • .it which was ttegnn 
t>n October' 28. 1926, came to a close on February I9tti of this year* 
The d&covejy of the oldest cemetery, go ini' back to prehistoric 
times, with its hoards nf gold and semiprecious stones and very 
ancient reliefs, is erne of the most remarkable results <»f this campaign 
The ne ws of this treasure reached Dr. Gordon by cable before his 
death and made him the more happy and confident in the issue- of 
the Expedition, 

The Director of the Expedition. Mr. C T*eonanl Woolley, had 
with him Mr. M. E. Mai Iowan as general ardiacofogicaJ assistant 
and Mr. A. S. Whitburn as architect. Father E Burrows. S.J.. from 
Oxford, was in charge of the ihscriptional material and Mrs. K. 
Keeling —today Mrs. Woolley- gave her free services in the work of 
drawing and cataloguing specimens. 

The following is from Mr. Woolley’* rq^n of the four months' 
campaign, 

L. Leohain 


I 

A yvAHTER OF TUK CfTV OUTSIDE OF TUB TgMPLE 

The work began on Octulur 2-Stli. 1 had engaged a hundred 
and sixty man, the largest number which in my opinion could advan¬ 
tageously be employed on the site selected, which was the large mound 
just outside the southwest wall of the Teracnog where preliminary 
borings had been made at the? end of lust season, bringing to light 
well preserved house- ruins and resulting in the discovery of a number 
of interesting tablets of a literary* nature. 
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fn spite of the height of llie mound—it is almost the highest on 
th<- site—the surface had been heavily denuded; of the Neo-Baby- 
L>riian period virtually nothing remained,, and even the Kassite- 
buildings were so mined as in most cases to be not worth planning. 
11 was only when we reached a lower level that well preserved remains 
wert found. These were private houses of the Isin-Larsa period, 
about 21On t-i 2000 n,< Tin- floor levels of these lay as much as 
twenty feet below the surf ace and work was in consequence extremely 
heavy, an enormous amount of earth having to be shifted, but the 
walk were correspondingly preserved and the ruins arc imposing in 
appearance as wdl as interesting in plan. 

The area excavated measures roughly sixty metres by forty. 
Within this were found a number of houses. large and small, in 
blocks separated by narrow lanes running more or less at right angles 
While the individual houses differ considerably in size and iti their 
internal arrangements, they still conform roughly to a uniform plan, 
and this plan is of a quite unexpected character The front door 
leads through a small entrance chamber to a central court off which 
open tin kitchen, the reception room and various domestic offices, 
while a brick staircase leads up to the main living quarters. These 
upper rooms seem to have opened onto a wooden gallery, sometimes 
protected by a penth (rose mof, which ran round the central court 
and was entered directly from the stairhead. Instead of the low 
and flimsilv built mud huts, consisting of two or three rooms giving 
off a yard, which dmraclerised sixth century Babylon, we haw at 
l"r in the 20th Century b.c. an almost exact counterpart of the 
wealthier houses of modern Baghdad. 

From the point of view of objects discovered the excavation of 
the houses was not remunerative. There were graves below the 
floors of the upper Kassite buildings as well as below those of the Ism 
town blocks, and these yielded a great quantity of pottery, some good 
cylinder seals, a few bronzes, but little else. Tlic* principal finds 
were a fine bottle of blue and black glass, Phoenician work of 
about 1400 it.c., found in a Kassite grave (it was broken in antiquity 
and incomplete, but has been restored», a pilgrim flask of light blue 
glaze, also Kassite. a copper adze of the Isln period and a few small 
gold and silver trinkets. Bui the outstanding discovery was that 
of tablets. A few turned up in the same room that produced last 
season’s hoard, and high up in one nf the streets was another collec¬ 
tion, perhaps the contents of a large storage jar. No, 7 Quiet Street 
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gave us the best results of all. Here, on a mini floor of the Larsa 
period and underneath a wall of n ICassrte house, in a heavily burnt 
siratimu there were unearthed between thirty and forty la rye tablets 
which, 1 laving been baked by the fm which destroyed rhe huildinc. 
were in remarkably good condition; in, the next room were a numfjer 
more (not baked l„ and below the mud floor in and near the door of 
a small chamber with a shelf along two of its sides, which had prob¬ 
ably been their original storage place, were many more tablets of u 
slightly earlier date, Only of the set of accidentally baked tablets 
can anything lie even provisionally said. They include hymns, 
unc addressed to RLm-Sin, records of pious foundations by various 
Larsa kings, the text sometimes in part reproducing known texts 
on the building cones of the kings, lists of words and phrases, tables 
of square and cube wots and lists of solid or liquid measurements. 
On oik aj'cliaic tablet, not yet sufficiently cleaned to be wholly 
legible, there is mention of an otherwise unknown king of Ur. possibly 
one of the rulers of the Second Dynasty of the city. Amongst the 
tablets which have ye! t«t be fired there are a number which appear 
to be of a literary character, and it is likely that the collection is 
by fur the most important yet found here. 

II 


FrtUN'. Gaps in the Plan or the Temple 

between the Tomb Mound dug lust year and the "Palace’* 
site first excavated by Dr. Hal! there was a considerable area about 
which nothing was known although its denuded appearance did not 
inspire any high hopes. At the same rime it was most desirable to 
fill in the large gap which it representcd on the plan of the Temenos, 
and 1 therefore transferred the men to it as (heir work on the houses 
draw to ;in end. In the first hour "c two the surface soil yielded a 
build mg cone of Li bit-1 sh tar. a die rile head of a ram, and the forepart 
and head of a small lion carved in eahite, the ba.se of a Statuette 
of a god. But these good objects had no successors, and the site 
•lid not detain us long: i; was proved that there- had been here a 
large building of the bursa period, but it was so completely dmufldd 
that even the limits of its ground plan could not be determined and 
of the interior virtually nothing remained, the interest was therefore 
wholly topographical. 
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In the north comer of the Teinenns there was a wide space of 
unexplored ground between the Great Courtyard and the line of the 
northeast temertos wall—the line which in 1922-23 we had failed to 
trace and therefore had clotted only coojecturaUv on the plan. Now 
work here has brought to light a deep and wide recess in the late 
Temenoswall containing a new gateway, the biggest in the wall's whole 
circuit; it lines tip directly with the entrance of the Great Courtyard 
ami gives a now significance to that building which ! fed sure was 
in Nebuchadnezzar's time the courtyard of the main temple of 
Narniar. This discovery completed the plan of the late Temenos 
enclosure and was eminently worth while, 

III 

The Large Bi ilmno at Diqdivqep Cemetery 

In the meantime a report from a dismissed workman of the 
rinding at Diqdiqqeli of an apparently important building had in¬ 
duced me to send there Mr. Mallowan with a gang to excavate it- 
The building, which lies on the edge of the cemetery, was f mnd to 
be a pan - only the northwest end remained - of a large am E important 
structure put uj> by Sin-idinnam of Larsu. Its importance lay in the 
character of the ground, plait! there could be no doubt that the build¬ 
ing had originally been itxjfed by means of arches and vaults. Until 
recently such features would liave bora considered wholly incom¬ 
patible with the dutt- 2)d0 u.tbut the fact that the doors of the 
private houses of the period were arched and the analogy' of the barrel 
vaults over con temporary tombs justify the assumption <>r the archi¬ 
tectural features which the plan demands. It is also, interesting to 
find that royal buildings exist at a distance .>f over a inilt from the 
walls of ihc Temenos: clearly the excavation of the Temenos will 
by no means exhaust the possibilities of tin rite of t.r. 

IV 

The Kinds at E-Nun-MaH and Mot tit west of the Zu. curat 

Trendies cut >m either side of the newly found gateway in the 
northeast T< menus wall failed to discover further buildings, and ii 
appeared that in the later periods at least d.ri. corner of the sacred 
area was unoccupied. As the work lure drew to an end the gangs 
were shifted by degree? to tv-Ntm-Mah. 
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When E-Nun-Malj was dug in 1922 23 excavation inside il ic 
sanctuarv was carried down oulv to the Nco-Babylonian level, since 
it seemed a pity to destroy the finely preserved Nebuchadnewmr 
pavements in whet was then our Show ImMing. New the time had 
mrae for further work. Fresh light was thrown on the history «if 
i lie temple by four dootsockcts. found m situ, bearing inscriptions of 
Marcluk-nadin*nhi, I Hr I Hip h.* , a king of whom m record had 
previously been found at l*r. though his activities fit m well with 
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those "f RanWTi-apltwdmnain iw■.■ generations Infer More remark* 
able was the discovery ht*lr>v rite pavement of an ivory box lid with 
an inscription in Fhauieian; 1 believe this u* 1* Ur first Flu fcnician 
ti'Mt discovered in Mesopotamia Also lwlmv tie pavement we found 
whole toilet set in ivory. certainly Phoenician work: the best 
objects included in it were a small paint pot in the form of a sphinx. 
d">ely resembling n column base from Assyria now in the British 
Museum, and a comb having on either side an engraving of a bull, 
extraordinarily fine both in disign and in execution. There also was 
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found n brick with mi inscription Eo a script which wv have not been 
able to identify. 

I - rom E-X un-Mnh the gang was transferred i Q the southwest 
face of the Ziggnrat. The original efcoavalton? here had gone down 
only to the Neo-Bafcyl.mian level, and Mr, Mallowan's work at the 
end of last season, when he discovered waits u ! the Third Dynasty 
and earlier, still had In l>e compleUxl. f was also anxious to obtain 
material for a full plan of the surroundings ->£ the Zigjjtirat in the 
1 tiird Dynasty and l.arsa perinls, with a view to complete publication. 
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Motm < 4&4 

Ibis work is now almost finished: the plans of ihe southwest side 
are being drawn up bv Mr. Whitburn and only a few details'may 
have to l>e ascertained by further digging, Une good object turned 
up in the Ziggurat work, n complete thorite duck weight with an 
inscription of Dungi, 

V 

The Quikst Uk Cemetery 
First Discovert 

On the twenty *sixth of November most of the men were moved, 
tins time to cut a long and deep trial trench across the unexplored 
part of the site lying between the southeast wall of the Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar Teraenos and the heavy buttressed wall running southeast 
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of the "Palace,"' which I believe to be itself the boundary wall of 
the earlier Temenos. The trench showed that the greater part of 
the area between E-Harsng and the southeast, wall of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar's Temenos had never been occupied by buildings—must of it 
was an open mud-floored space—thus strengthening the theory I had 
previously formed that the older Taxteno* did not include this area 
but stopped shon at the retaining wall of the E-Harswg terrace; 
but towards its northwest end the trench produced groups of pottcry 
and tombs resembling those found in the neighbouring trench dug 
in the first weeks of our first season Item, Further i o test the ground 
I started a second trench roughly at right angles to the first and 
extending to the corner of the southeast gate of the late Tcmenos, 
and almost at once hit upon more graves of so in teresting a <rharacter 
that the excavation of the whole area was- obviously necessary; The 
graves at the southeast end of the Term nos, nf which we had at the 
end of December excavated 180 , :-.n in iwry way remarkable. 
They are found at all depths from half a mein to four metres and 
a half, but though there is naturally wimc difference of date between 
them, all are very early. 

Some of flu- burials are in clay coffins, circular or oval, the former 
arc always empty, the latter jnx?r; most of the bodies were wrapped 
in matting and lair} in the earth with or without a ritual burning. 
Theft graves are often extremely rich. 

The day pots art very numerous but not, for the most part, 
very interesting, thetx-st art the ud! ulTtring lat hs of day (examples 
in limestone also occur) decorated with incited patterns; one has 
applied figures of flags, nr stone vessels au have some eighty 
examples, representing a wide variety of types and a good range of 
materials, decoration is rare and when it occurs simple, and only 
one piece is inscribed with the name of its owner, but they form a 
very fine collection- Cnpjx-r ss most abundant: bowls and large 
pots occur frequently, also stminers of a curiously classical form. 
Owing to the thinness of the metal tin last are often in } ud condition, 
but well preserved examples arc occasionally found Tin eopj>er 
tools and weapons an most interesting! ss*- have quantities of axes, 
adzes, spearheads, daggers and knives. toilet reticules, ttume of which 
could be polished up and used today. The variety of types is great 
and affords admirable material for study. Bui the novel feature of 
these graves is Iheir richness in jewellery, we have already a wonderful 
collection of objects in gold and silver, lapis lax uli, camvliau and shell. 
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Long pins of copper or silver with beads of lapis set in silver or gold 
Art common; 1 leads astonishingly numerous and vary in sise from 
the minutest rings running three or four to a. millimetre to tiaitoids 
of gtfld and stone eight and a half centimetres long; earrings of silver 
and gold were common but are simple in design, as art- also the finger- 
ring^—generally a spiral e<>i! of fairly thick wire—hut the earrings 
make up for their simplicity by their size, being aa much as four 
Centimetres across, One curious->J.ijact. is a large silver head ornament 
in the form of a lotus on a tong stem, the ends of the petals decorated 
with trills of lapis and gold: it was one of a pair worn against the 
ears and rising over the head after the fashion of ornaments shewn 
in early carvings. A chain of very fine gold links set with lapis 
las a parallel in a silver chain unfortunately poorly preserved; it 
is a strangely modem looking piece. A small gold statuette of 
a seated bull wearing zi false heard tied tinder its chin, the hull 
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deified, is a fine example of the goldsmith's work. Of the gold 
diadems the Inst has vlabiwale decoration In outline impressed in 
ihc thin metal, men arid animals very delicately drawn, stags and 
rams, a hunter returning from the chase with Ills gttmabflg, a rmm 
riding and another driving Insists, In shell we have a very good 
carving in the round of a bull, anti, more imusiinl, an actual shell 
made into u duck with a stone head, the colours of the breast 
represent' d by incrustation in muthtT-uf-pearl and lapis ot| a 
bitumen background; an ostrich shell similarly intrusted, but 
unfortunately in bad shows that the technique was 

normal. Not from the cemetery but resulting from a chance find 
is an excellent shell plaque with an engraving of a priest at 
sacrifice, still retaining traces of the red and black colour with 
which the engraved lines were filled. It Is perhaps the best shall 
engraving yet found. 
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Cylinder seals in white shell, steatite, lapis lazuli anil rock 
crystal occur fairly frequently; amongst them art- some particularly 
fine specimens, including two of crystal with copper caps wherein 
the hole through the center has been filled up with white and scarlet 
paste to form a series of chevron patterns visible through the crystal 
walls. Generally the style of the cylinders is what would In: called 
Sargonid or prc-Sargonid, which is surprising if the tombs are really 
as early as the Farah analogies suggest. 

m 

Rich Gold Fiko 
The Datwo of the Tosuts 


The work of the Expedition during the month of January' fully 
justified the confidence inspired by the success obtained at the end 
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of the previous month. At that time we had just discovered a ceme¬ 
tery of a period earlier than any of the city's buildings yet laid bare; 
now a considerable area was systematically explored and aver four 
hundred graves were found, and every day >>f the month added O' 
cur collection fresh monuments tor the history of an age hitherto 
unknown. 

It is now possible to say definitely that the period covered by 
tin. main cemetery tigs, between . 11 OO :md .v20b B.e.; in other words. 
wc have gone bock of the First Dynasty of Ur, the liiitorical exist¬ 
ence of which wa$ hrst proved by the discoveries marie by this 
Expedition three years ago, and are in that nebulous epoch assigned 
by ancient Sumerian chronologers to a dynasty of kings of Ercch 
who reigned f^r periods that make Methusdleh look voting. That 
Ur was already then a royal—though tint an imperial—city is shown 
by thif names * f [ kings engraved im their cylinder seals; that the 
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country, divided up as it must have lann inio a number of dlv 
stated, had already achieved a high level nf culture and enjoyed a 
certain uniformity of civilization is made dear by the character of 
the objeclri bund in the graves, and hy the amdi<gu-s which they 
present to the contents of more or less contemporary torn!is excavated 
by Mr Maekay at Kish, a hundred and fifty miles away in t he Non h. 
Indeed the state of civilization illustrated by our discoveries is 
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ast.inishitig and. tin nigh it di-es not Mile the question, throws new 
light, upon the old dispute a* tv* whether the civilization of tin- 
Euphrates or that of the Nile valley can claim the priority in time, 
ourcemetm belongs to the period when Menus was establishing the 
First Dynasty of Egypt, and already writing is lien' rm less advance-! 
than on the Nile, and the technique of the arts and crafts is ijefinitely 
Superior The uuificatirm of Egypt in alumf U(K) n.c. h marked 
by the appearance of new art forms and methods which seem t- - have 
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been introduced from abroad or at least modified by Coreign inilufinctss, 
the contemporary civilization of Mesopotamia is no less evidently 
the outcome i >f steady development in the country ilselt. and since 
change was demonstrably slow the origins ot that civilisation tiium 
go back to an immemorial antiquity. 

The graves themselves are simple enough. In most cases the 
txidy. fully dressed, was wrapped in matting and laid on a mat spread 
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over the bottom of the tomb shallpersonal belonging^ jewellery', 
etc., were placed with the body, and between (he hands or against 
ibe mouth was set a cup of clay or nipper which presumably con¬ 
tained drink, just as a cup of water Is often set over a modem Arab 
grave so that the dead man may wo! his tongue before replying to 
the eross-exaininath'n of the recording angel. Against the roll of 
matting were placed other day or metal vases containing food and 
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drink. nv re matting might be spread over the top of these, and then 
the earth was flung hack into the pit. Tn some cases a lire was lit 
against the head <>i the dead man, and bivdy ami offerings were partly 
consumed before the grave was filled in. buL tlie custom, clearly a 
survival of cren&dron, was already dying out, and in the later graves 
WE find little or no trace of fire, hi the higher levels a square wicker- 
work basket or coffin is sometimes substituted for the simple matting 
of an earlier age. and wooden coffins have been found, though such 
seem io mark a distinction in wealth rather I hats in date. Thmugh* 
out the whole period wefind, side by side with the inhumation burials, 
bath-shap'd day t iffins whose furniture, though generally poorer 
in quality, is uniform with that of the mat ting tombs. It is tempting 
lo assume tfun here we have evidence r>f the mixture of ract->. 
Sumerian and Semitic, which throughout the liisiorical periml char¬ 
acterises the Euphrates valkv. In many of the graves the head is 
found to Ik 1 resting on a pile of clean sand: the modem Arab of south¬ 
er. Mesopotamia has no such practice, hut in northern Syria-whenever 
rt man is buried a basketful <jf dean sand, fetched if (possible from 
the river, is spread Ix-iiL-ath bis head, and ilu- pamllt-E may well be 
one argument more for an early cultural connection between Sumoriu 
and the North. 

What strike;; otic most ip the degree of wealth and comfort 
evinced by the graves. The pottery indeed is coarse, but that is 
precisely Ixcause. with better materials at hand, pottery was cheap 
and little regarded. For other than the most utilitarian pur)loses 
vessels wm mndt uf line rione, alabaster or coloured ^lajisi me, of 
copper *r of silver, itnrl the shapes of these show an astonishing 
variety and an admirable understanding of form For ornament ;d 
purposes silver and gold are very common, the fetter h sometimes 
uscxl in the form of thin leaf laid over copper, but sometimes is solid 
and heavy; a “manicure m < 11 of tweezers and prick in solid gold 
has a curiously modem look, and so haw the heavy gold chains 
found in several graves, Gold beads of various shapes an? most 
numerous, and we have such refinements of jewellery as a necklace 
of two rows of lapis lazuli Ik^uIs with geld flower rosettes sci at 
intervals and gold mulberry leaf pendants, gold pendants of filigree 
or of cloisonne work inlaid with lapis and cameliaii, or triangles 
formed of a number of small gold U-ads soldered together whiril 
alternate with triangles of lapis and canidian beads. Roads of stone 
and gold two and Lhr<*- inches long made a sort of foil, hanging from 
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the belt* to which was attached a little whetstone, a very necessary 
article, one may imagine, when tools and knives were but of copper 
and would require constant sharpening. Rich people wore diadems 
of gold tied round the head with twisted gold wire: rings of gold 
and silver are found on the fingers, and sometimes copper rings on 
the toes. In out grave there wen* several yards of narrow ribbon 
Cut out of dim gnliJ pini.L. but it did not lie on the body and so «me 
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could not tell how it was m i mi, A belt might have Titt’ii adorned with 
large square bead* of gold and coloured stone, and big round buckles 
of silver filigree not unliki* those of present day Armenia may have 
secured a cloak. 

Natpnilly the bulk of the objects from the graves is of this per¬ 
sonal sort, articles of us< or adornment, Tml other things also •.. cur; 
a panther’s head carved in white shell with eyes and tongue inlaid 
in colour, link plaques of -hell with engraving* of animals, perhaps 
from the *ities nf some jewel casket, inlaid gaming pieces, a whip 
handle in shell and blade stone, and. most remarkable of all. a 
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fragment of a limestone relief—probably the earliest Mesopotamian 
sculpture known -which may well portray the funeral profession ni 
a prehistoric king. The relief shows a chariot drawn !>y four lions, 
ii is empty, and the rcuu are held by a man who walks behind. while 
another gunks the way in Emm and a third follows car r yi ng some kind 
< f burden. Uver the car is thrown a leopard’s skin and to the front 
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it are tied spears, a quiverful of armw* and a little axe. the 
panoply, perhaps, of the dead ruler, h is an extraardinaiijy interest¬ 
ing fragment, and if its subject hi rightly interpreted by us gains in 
interest yet mi >re from the fact that on two of the exquisitely engraved 
cylinder seals which the cemetery has. proiluwd there arc inscribed 
the names of kings who ruled at Ur, and they may have lxx*n buried 
in these very graves, before I he* city's history began. 
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VII 

The Cemetery of Prehistoric Kings 
Goli> Jewels and Arms 

As the clearing of the cemetery proceeded the stratification of 
the graves txicame more obvious, thanks to the different configura¬ 
tion of the soil in aafi^ttity, and it was possible to obtain a relative 
dating which, though it agrees w ith the views I had formed previously, 
can now be considered certain instead of hypothetical. A proper 
analysis of the contents of the graves will m time produce more 
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detailed information, but we can already get a very good perspective 
of the history of the siLl-, 

fn two graves found close to what was the surface of the ground 
in the Third Dynasty (a level which had been denuded from the part 
of the cemetery urea dug earlier in the seasoni we obtained cylinder 
seals uf members of the household of that daughter of Sargon of 
Akkad who dedicated the circular atlcffc stela found last year. The 
furniture found with these cylinders seems to differ considerably 
from that df other graves. From a plundered grave also on the top 
level came the lapis lazuli cylinder seal of (he wife of Mesanuipadda, 
first king of the First Dynasty- of IV. fn the top stratum therefore 
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wt Wave cither tin remains of tw<. periods. <ir of one period ranging 
from 320b to 2600 B,c. Comparison with the a! Ubaid graves makes 
it fairly clear that the former alternative is the correct one. and that 
the site was used for graves before and up to the First Dynasty, anti 
then after a lapse, reused in the Sargunid period. Tin* next stratum 
contains graves of a uniform character from which wt* have obtained 
two cylinder seals giving the names of three prehistoric kings of Ur. 
Then, after a Ixirren stratum, we reach at about five metres depth irom 
the present siii-facc.fi miseries • >f graves distinguished by cylinder seals 
of the most primitive types, by semipictographic cablets, and by an 
astonishing wealth of gold. These graves cannot lie much later than 
.$500 ilc. 

Out of rhi finest objects found consists of a set -<f fejur shell 
plat [lies engraved with animat subjects and four wii.Ii linear patterns 
framed in pink limes tom- and lapis lazuli, fii some ways more 
remarkable, though of less artistic merit, is a gaming board ConrisCihE 
of twenty shell plaques with engraved linear designs inlaid with lapis 
and red paste; the plaques are framed in tapis and the whole board 
is bordered with ivory, lapis and mother-of-pearl. The w.xwj and 
the bitumen which had held the plaques had perished, but Lhe gaming 
board was finally remove 1 in one piece and when remounted and 
cleaned will look extraordinarily well. 

Of the gold objects found early in the month the best were a 
heavy diadem of gold decorated with a star, the gold wi res for tying 
it rfFinirl the head still attached, and a minute but beautifully worked 
figure of a pigeon in gold with a lapis tail. 

At the v- ry end of the season wo came, at a depth of nearly 
six metres, on something unlike any tomb yet found, in that over a 
space measuring sonic s^vun metres by four there were spread two 
layers of mat ting between which was a great board of objects in copper 
and in gold, I am not yet sure whether it was really all one tomb 
I no trace of any body was detected) or a group of votive deposits, 
or a group of offerings made at a gra\*e which itself has yet to he 
found. At oni end of the area We discovered u large collection of 
copper spears and chisels, two gold chisels and a full size gold spear¬ 
head. These lay at the edge of our trench and to advance Liu- w« >rk 
heavy digging was required. At first this seemed unproductive, 
only one lapis cylinder seal being found, but on the last Saturday of 
the season the area began to yield quantities of plain gold binding 
from what had been wooden handles coveml with gesso and painted 
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rod, so when work as a wholi abased I kept, on ten men to finish out 
the place. In the course of the next two days we made the best 
discoveries of the year. There were found bundles of copper spears, 
quiverfuls of arrows of various types, and about forty curious copper 
objects like small helmets, imt as they contained traces of whod ii 
was evident, apart from their size, that they served some other pur¬ 
pose which I cannot determine, tn one spot there were scattered a 
great number of beads of camclian and lapis and gold, together with 
gold pendants of different types. Close to them was a gold adze 
with the gold binding of its red wooden handle capped with silver, u 
very fine piece. At some distance from these there lay a broad silver 
baldric (again with no sign of any body; to which were attached a 
cylinder seal of while shell much decayed, a '‘vanity case.” and n 
dagger. The vanity case was of gold, decorated with applied filigree 
work, and in it. held together by a silver ring, were a pick, tweezers 
and spoon, all of gold. The dagger was even finer. The handle 
was a single piece of richly coloured lapis adorned with gold studs, 
the guard of gold filigree, the sheath was all of gold, the back plain 
except for two bands **f beading, the front entirely covered with 
exquisite filigree of admirable design, it is in perfect condition, the 
fined object 3 'cfc found in any Mesopotamian excavations and one of 
tin earliest known examples of working in gold, dating as it does 
from about .1500 n.t. 

VIII 

Till: CAMi'AU.N's CONTK I BUTTON to Early Histqky 

The Expedition has now brought to an end its fifth season. Once 
more we have carried back the history -»f tin* city and of the land into 
periods for which t here existed no records, and now we are able to 
picture in detail the civilization of Mesopotamia as early as 5500 »,t;. 
What is truly surprising ia the wealth and the high Jewel of culture of 
thai remote time, and the further we go hack l hr more elaborate and 
the more finished, scents to be the art of Humeria. Tn tile last three 
weeks wv have found cylinder scab I Hearing the names - if no less than 
five early kings of whom three wens unknown to history', while the 
other two have afforded accurate dating for our graves; we have dis¬ 
covered the finest and tltc earliest examples of gold work known from 
Mesopotamia, amongst the earliest in the world, and we have good 
rca^ns for expecting at the beginning of next year’s work results 
even better than those hitherto obtained, 
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TWO COLOSSAL STONE CHIMERAS FROM A 
CHINESE TOMB 

By Hki.fn E. Pernald 


A FEW yea rs ago the attention < >! a rchteologisn was caUhl to 
the remains of an old cemetery about six miles south of the 
city of Nanking when* rulers of the Southern dynasties of 
Sung, Ch'L Liang, and Cb'en had been boded in the fifth and sixth 
centuries vo. The tomb mounds themselves had disappeared for 
the ground had long ago been levelled for cultivation, hut here and 
there, standing among the houses uf the liny village or half buried 
in the mud of the barley fields near by, were the forms of huge 
stone lions and chimeras, shitjxs battered and \ve;-,l lu r worn hut 
still full of majestic dignity and power. These stone animals, 
loget her with a few uf the columns and tablets which ontt formed 
a sort of conn in front uf each mound, are all that remain uf at 
least twelve princely tombs. 

Pi- re Malh ins Td i ail y wro 1 e atamt 1 1 lose 1 Toxnl's of Liio Liang" 
in IV12, In I'M? M. Sega leu visited the region ami studied the 
sculptures very carefully. Piking many fine photographs which have 
since been published. The discovery of these great stone beastk 
still standing guard, although the tombs themselves no longer exist, 
has thrown a new light upon the story of Chinese sculpture and 
lias proved that the ages before the advent of Buddhism wen- not 
devoid of stone monuments but produced works ox art worthy to 
rank w'it] tluw -d other countries. Recent discoveries are bring¬ 
ing forth conclusive* evidence that, long before the religion of Buddha 
swept through China, inspiring thousands of Buddhist statues, there 
had flourished what is called the school of early animal sculpture, 
which had been muel influenced and contributed to by contact with 
the art of Central Asia and the far west during the Han period but 
which had its roots back in the earliest prehistoric culture of Chinn 
itself. The climax, of this early animal art. at least os regards work 
in slum-, was readied. apparently, in the fourth pfc fifth cemurics. 
The sculpture of the Liang Lornbs seems to represent the peak and 
the beginning of the decadence of the style, just before it merged 
with Buddhistic art. 
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Twtj enormous stone animals similar to those of the tombs ai 
Nanking are now in the University Museum, where they have l>een 
acquired for the permanent collection. They arc probably the 
Inrgest pieces of stone sculpture that have ever lieeff brought out of 
China. Ode recognizes immediately their close relationship to the 
winged lions and chimeras of the Liang T -mbs. They represent a 
fjair rif animals, one male, the other female, of the winged, homed, 
Hon-griffm type, chimeras they may be called for want «>F a more 
accurate name, tor their {ike has never been known to Zoology. 
They arc standing; or jicrhaps ii would be more correct to say 
running, for the position of the stumps of the legs would seem i<> 
indicate this, and besides, every line of th* body contributes to the 
impression of tremendous forward motion They are. or were txfaro 
the loss of their legs and tails, about nine feet lung and must have 
Sl<wd -seven feet high above their pedestals. These chimeras are 
splendid majestic creatures will; lii lie horse-like bpdieit winged at 
tlie shoulders, enormous bulging chests, powerful arched necks that 
proudly carry huge homed heads, ami tails thick and heavy like 
throe of lizards. The legs were probably like those of the Liang 
Tomb animals, shun and stocky with large clumsy cat-like paws, 
legs designed to cany the heavy weight of stone above. 

The heads are of a type must extraordinary. The skull is 
squarish and high anti the face rather llai with round bulging eyes, 
pug and puffy checks. The huge square jaws open in a fero¬ 

cious gnu which discloses strong" canine teeth of which the points are 
now broken off. A beard hangs like a broad ribbon from the chin 
mid forms a slight flat scroll on the chest J ust behind the eves the 
ears appear like fmtnds clipped in front, with rings on the stem of 
the funnel to indicate that the ears were: homy near the base, M o s t 
interesting are the horns, They spring from the top of the head 
ami extend straight back, lying on the skull and following its curve 
to the neck. Where they emerge frr.rn the skull they are: fairly 
large and are ringed with lines m if to represent a hard sub¬ 
stance. the rest appear; to he soft and smooth, tapering to a 
slight kttrib at the end. The female has two of these hums lying 
parallel on her head, tile male has only Tine. Another difference 
between the two is in the decorative treatment of the great bulging 
Chest. In the male the lint's which farm a sort of broad ribbing over 
the chest run vertically from the neck down over the front, while in the 
female they run horizontally over the breast, curved like necklaces. 
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Both sculpture have lo-i all four feet and part of tlie kg above 
the foot, talk have bmi broken off a tew inches from the body, 
tips of horns art missing, ends of ears, and even the point which 
extended back from the jaw. In spite of all this, however, the 
great bodies am full of rhythm. What Dr. Siren says of the Liang 
Tomb animals is true also of these and even to a greater degree, 
■’The long sweeping lines are alive with a tremendous energy which 
b rolled up. so to speak, m the spring like ornaments at the wings 
and the Joins.” The modelling is of the simplest kind, big ami 
broad arid displaying no particular knowledge oi anatomy except 
indeed in the treatment of the muscles at the hauncbjes. All is 
subordinated 10 the great springing curve of the animal as a whole 
and to the impression of massive strength it conveys. 'Ihese chi¬ 
meras were designed »u lines suggesting irttsdsubh forward motion: 
their huge chests plough ahead like the lx>ws of ancient war ves¬ 
sels, "Viking ships” is Dr. Sirens comment. All these beeflfs 
were intended to be seen tram a distance. As h-ng as the eye 
could distinguish them it would receive the impression of swift 
sure power conveyed by the very outline of them. At dose range 
each detail is seen to contribute to the fundamental idea, In 
the two chimeras at the Museum the wings am very smalt, merely 
"a concession to the animal’s ancestry ns Mr. Ashton says of 
the wings of one of the Liang tomb lions, but these rudimentary 
appendages add greariy !, i iu- reeling of rhythm by repeating the 
curves of chcsi and of l>ack and concentrating the force of hne as 
it in :i huge steel spring Flat scrolls and Volutes radiating fram 
the spine decorate the surface and go to enforce the sweep and 
movement of line. 

As has been indicated, lire chimeras of the University Museum 
are very evidently of tin same type, tradition, and general period as 
those of the tombs at Nanking- But they di<3 not come from that 
region. Information with them states that they are from Honan, 
.j fact borne out b\ the material of which they are composed which 
is the hard grey stone - if that province. There is no doubt that 
they have Ogt b) the open for centuries, abused and neglected, 
for they have weathered a light grey and the surfaces arc ivoni and 
storm laraten and spotted minutely by moss and lichens. When 
found only their heads and backs were visible above the ground 
which seemed to in? slowly swallowing them. Probably the feel 
and pedestals are still in situ, buffed close by. 
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We kn»w nothing now about the tomb which these toasts 
guarded but from tin dose similarity which they bear to the ani- 
mals at Nanking we should conclude that the- other arrangements 
may have been. the saira. 1 . 

What were the bitfibs at Nanking like? M, Segalen found that 
each grave had consisted <jf the u.sml u mb chamber coffered with, 
a mmtnrf of tarih. These mounds had been levelled. But of the 
more unique feature ■af these Liang tombs u good. manv remains 
csiiuid .still be seen. This feature- was the sfn^rt avenue leading to 
i.lu mound, an avenue bordered by r ight sculptures (this was the 
typical numberi in pair? facing each ot her across the way of approach, 
hirst catm the [.'air of great stone chimi ms or lions, one on each 
side* then a pair of stone stelae carried on the tracks of sculptured 
tortoises and liearing the name arid lilies of ihi deceased, then a 
pair i f i luted o■licmns with mushroom capitals supporting figures of 
lious or diimerrui. finally another pair of stelae. The avenue was so 
Short and wide that the result was more a square plaxa or court in 
trout of tin: mound than a lung tojul lined with statues such :e 
Ixieaine fashionable later, in Sung and Ming times. The famous 
avenue of the Ming lopnbs ninth iff Peking, I5t.li to 17th century, 
is, of course, a development of this same burial tradition, but 
tlu idea of the approach is carried u> great ektl neat ion :md as for 
the statues of animals, the Ming examples are stolid and lifeless 
stones as compared with these glorious rhythmical creatures of tin 
Liang tombs. The Liang scheme must haVt developed from tin 
simpler en.-tom of the Han dynasty. of placing a pair of animals 
face to face in front of lwq gateway pillars which stood before the 
burial mound. Such Wits the arrangement in from of the burial 
mound and chapel in the cose of the famous Wn tombs in Hliuntuug, 
which are of the second century A. u, Many mortuary pi 11 am of 
Han times are known. lor instance those at the foot of Strng Shan 
in Hfmrm and at Chu Hskm in Ssfich'vmn. Earlier still there seem 
to have been no pillars, only the actual doorway the small cfcapd 
or sacrificial temple which backed against the mound and before 
which stood the two guardian animals facing each other. The tomb 
of the famous Han general. Ho Ch’u-ping. near Sian Pu is an exam- 
pie of this and is, moreover, the earliest tomb of which any such 
sculptures arc known. However there may have been more than 
just the two horses at this grave. Dr Groot has found a reference 
in the Bonks of the Early Han Dynasty which slates that "many 
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grave statute were made and arrayed in the mountains for Ho 
ChHi-puig.” At any rate the Li any tombs, and those similar and 
nf the same period, represent an important middle stage in the 
development of mortuary art. especially as regards Use sculptures 
in front of the graves. Of the mounds themselves, and their contents 
we have no archieological evidence hut this may he supplied in the 
future by a further examination of the tombs in Honan, unless those 
mounds also have been razed. A number of sculptures besides the 
two now in this Museum, small hut similar, are known to have come 
from near Honan Fu. but the royal vcmeUTic' there have not been 
studied as have those at Nanking, 

We have no information as to the identity of the occupant of 
th* tomb before which stood the two chimeras now in this Museum, 
But we cannot help suspecting that he w<us either of the family "f 
Lui or Hsiao, in fact that this type of mortuary sculpture, huge 
walking or running animals, developed in close association with the 
romantic fortunes of those two powerful Chinese tamihcs, from 
which came the emperors of the Southern dynasties who were buried 
at Nanking. 

It is very* likely that he was an emperor. M. Segalen observed 
the fact that at Nanking chimeras were always reserved for the 
tombs of the emperors, while the tombs of princes ‘if the royal 
family were guarded by winged lions. The mortuary beasts still 
in situ near Nanking consist of: 

6 chimeras from the tombs ■ if: 

Emperor Wen Ti (Liu 1-Lung, d. 453b Sung dynasty. 
Emperor Wu i i ’ Hsiao I d. 493), Chi dynasty. 
Emperor Yit Lin Wang i Hsiao C'hao-Ych, d. 494), Ch’i 
dynasty. 

Emperor Wu Ti (Hsiao Yen. d. 549). Liang dynasty. 

12 winged lions from the «ivw tombs of brothers, cousins, 
etc., of Emperor Wu Ti of the Liang dynasty 

2 hybrid "chimera-lions" from the tomb of tin: usurper 
ChYn Pa-hsien. who seized the throne of the Liangs 
and made himself emperor and fo und er of the Ch'Gn. 
dynasty in 557 ,\,n. 

Thus at Nanking it appears to have Lusin an established rule that 
chimeras should guiird the graves of emperors, winged lions those 
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oi princes. Similar chimeras, though found in Honan, probably 
market i tlie grave of an emperor. 

As a matter of fact, some members of the Hsiao Family am 
known to have been buried id Honan. Further search of the native 
records should reveal their position and relationship tn the throne. 
"Hiere are ten emperors of the Hsiao family iCh'i and Liang dynas¬ 
ties) unaccounted for in the cemetery at Nanking. And of tlu* 
nine emperors of the Liu family (Sung dynasty) only one lias a 
tomb there. Prdteibly wt shall never be able to assign these sculp¬ 
tures. with any certainty utiles® somewhere there exists a record of 
their precise provenance. In style they seem at first glance to lx- 
later Limit the animals of the Liang tombs, which 1 -clung mainly to the 
first half of the sixth century a. it. ; they; are less clumsy and archaic, 
showing a certain lithexic-® and ease of movement and more grace 
and sophisticnti' ri of such details as the volutes on tmek and flanks 
But certain features rather in dies it. that they are earlier than tin- 
Nanking boaster for these latter show a certain decadence, a certain 
ccniventiaimh&ntion due to imitation. The lic&ds of tht Nanking 
animals are exaggerated in size, tails sevm lifeless appendages, wings 
have ceased h< U- at all functional, the decoration of volutes on the 
surface no longer has any meaning, ‘he great rulderslnrig bodies are 
dtiggish. In lhe development of Liu- type they seem further remove ! 
from the truly archaic vitality of their ancestors, the winged “tigers" 
of Ya Chiiu-fu and l,ou Shan Hsu-n, than do the two chimera- ol 
this Museum, However, the difference may be due to the tact that 
Nanking was tun the great sculpture center that Loyang was and 
t hi greater beauty oi the Honan animals mean little more than chat 
Ixtter sculptors were employed. It is probably a point that could 
soon l <3 settled by any one who had access 10 the Chinese records 
which must exist At present wc ore justified only in suppisiltg 
that these two chimeras once guarded the tomb of an emperor of 
the fiftl or sixth century A.n who wits buried in Honan, and that 
he was perhaps the ruler of one of the Southern dynasties. 

The origin and symbolism of this beast which we call a chimera 
is obscure. Wr cannot with certainty connect it with any one of 
the fabulous creatures mentioned in Chinese legend. The lion may 
have always been a kingly beast" in the west but apparently in 
the minds of the Chtftese these taut a* tic animals were higher and 
were symbolic of something connected with tlu Emperor alone 
Could they lx a species of dragon and represent some stage in the 
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evolution of that imperial creature. 3 Did they belong exclusively to 
the Liu family while it was in power, only to be adopted by the 
Hsiao when the latter assumed other royal prerogatives? Even if 
we were to leant its name and meaning we should still be in the 
dark as to its artistic origin. 

The use of stone statues of animals to stand before the graves 
seems to have begun in the Han dynasty but very few example* 
are known. There is the horse of Ho C h u-ping (II? tr.C.'f but 
that is hardly a stylistic ancestor of our chimeras. The ones which 
come the nearest being that are in Ssfich'mn. the great stone statue 
of a winged tiger or grittin at Ya Chou Fu v.iv j. mid the pair of 
winged tigers at Um Shan Hsden near Ya Chou, which belong also k> 
the parlv third century. It) Shantung .it ilie h u tombs may he seen 
a pair of winged lions that date from 147 a.d. from which are derived 
without doubt the winged li^us ot the pntm^s tombs at Nanking. 
But as yet no links have been established between these Han animals 
and the chimeras and lions of the fifth and sixth centuries. 

We bavt spoken of the romantic history of the two families 
Liu gt] and Hsiao From very early times tlieir fortunes seem 

to have Ixen interwoven. The original Inane f both was P’ei, in 
Kurngsu Province. In tlu ihird century u.e. a young man of Pei, 
Liu Pang by name, ted a rebellion of lahurors against the -oppression 
of the powerful Emperor Shih Huang Ti. builder of the great wall, 
and in this he was aided by -me Hsiao Ho* h*> great friend and 
staunch follower. Together the young adventured held out with 
their motley crew in the mountain strongholds ot eastern Honan 
until the death of Shih Huong Ti. The people of Pei made Liu 
Pang their lending magistrate with the title of Duke "t Pei and 
from this time oh his rise was steady. He was put in command 
of ihe southern army arid Hsiao Ho remained at his side to advise 
and hdp. His ambitious and strong willed wife constantly urged 
him on to plots, intrigues, battle after batik, treachery, deoiptbn, 
more battles and finally the throne itself. Hi 202 n.r. Liu Pang 
was declared First Emperor of the Halt dynasty and established his 
capital at Chang-au. the present Si an Fu. Hsiao Ho had become 
a marquis. He seems to have been something of a character for it 
is told of him that although lie held the High position of chief minis¬ 
ter he "built himself a very small house saying that if his descend¬ 
ants were worthy 11 u .11 it would be to ttufii an example of thrifti 
If unworthy then they would not quarrel for its possession. M 
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Fur four hundred and twenty WO years the descendants of Uu 
Pang sal on the throne of Han and ruled ail China. They were men 
nf imkbtigaUe energy, Jiatrons of learning, seekers after knowledge 
of lands tjeyond their borders. Under them explorations were ifriih 
to the far West and trade routes were opened up. China was not 
isolated, far from itl Foreign influent** poured in during the Han 
period, as we are beginning to learn, and some can In l racer! back 
into very distant lands for their nrigjia. The reign of the famous 
Emperor Wu Ti, a great grandson of Liu Pang, was unequalled as a 
period of material and mental growth through contact with distant 
peoples. Hail Wu Ti reigned for fifty four years (from 14b in 
86 n.c.f and gathered together at his Court all the great men of hit 
realm. It was during this rdgu that the well known mission to 
Bactria was undertaken. Chang Ch'ieft, the envoy. after many 
adventures, returned in 126 u.t. living been gone thirteen years 
He brought back with him the grape vine, ihi poitttjgranlte. the 
knotty bnmlxio and other things which hi introduced into China 
from the far west, including the art of making wine "which ht- had 
learned from the Persians." He was instrumental in further estab¬ 
lishing the trade routes over which came articles from Central 
Asia, Fergana, Sogdtam. Bactria, Kashmir ami even distant Put thin 
(which included Persia then). Wu Ti of Han was noted for his 
anxiety to find the Elixir of Life and it was said that many of his 
expeditions and missions in distant states had as their secret, pur¬ 
pose the discovery ‘>f the peacli, fountain or formula whereby he 
might atLain immortality. However that may be the result of Ins 
efforts was to open China in a tremendous inpotiriiig of new and 
potent influences from Central Asia am! the fur west, 

Other members of the Liu family l-» Pillow Wu Ti were only 
less famous. In 25 a.d. the throne passed to another branch of 
the family which established its capital at [. 'yang i Honan Fu) but 
the contact with ouiside countries did not cease. In 61 .\.i>. during 
the reign of Ming Ti Lin Chuang 1 Buddhism was introduced into 
China from India. During the reign of Ho Ti i Ltu ( ha, > i an embassy 
arrived from Part hi a with some real lions (about I OH a. i *. L As 
lions liail Dm unknown in China since the beginning of the his¬ 
torical pt-ruxi, these Leasts were regarded with special interest. In 
61 *. p . the general Pan Chao conquered Central .Asia to beyond 
Kashgar suit! Bactria, compelling more than fifty of tin small king¬ 
doms of Turkestan to suhmit to Chinese rule. There was continual 
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friction and constant intercourse between the Chinese nnd those 
middlemen. the Hsrong-mi on the north, especially between the yeans 
J26 agd 145 a re In 158 an embassy arrived at the Chinese court 
from India, and in 166 came envoys from Rmne sent by Marcus 
A tire lias who was known in China as An Tun. 

The Han dynasty' fell in 220 A.re Uu Pei, a descendant of 
Liu Pang, seized the power in the province of Ssftch'uan where he 
declared him self Emperor of Shu. But his dynasty lasted only 
forty three vears. A dark period of constant civil strife followed 
during which the whol of North China was in the hands of the 
Tartar tribes and there was no staple government in the south. 
The Luis were still to be heard from however. In 399 a.d. Liu 
Yu. a descendant of the brother of Liu Pang. appeared in the army 
of Has tern Chin, In 416 he became Commander in Chief, and 
four year* later he moulded the throne at Nanking as first Emperor 
of the dynasty of Southern Sung. Thus China, although BOW a 
sadly reduced empire, was once more ruled by a member .4 the 

House of Liu. , . 

l.iu Yu was succeeded by two sons, the second ot which, Wen 
Ti (Liu ]-Luagl had a long and pro©I>erous reign of thirty years 
and was buried south of the capital, where the two great stone 
Chimeras which guarded his tomb may still 1* seen. 

Again the names of Liu and Hsiao are closely linked. For the 
lust emperors of Southern Sunn were winkings under the regency 
of Hsiao Tno-chvng who claimed discern- from the famous Hsiao 
Hu friend and advisor of Liu Pang seven hundred years before! 
When the Sung dynasty foil it was t&fc Hsiao who succeeded to the 
throne and established the dynasty of Southern Ch i Of the itw 
emperors of this line two arc repri nted at Nanking by stone chi¬ 
meras In 502 after various disorders, the throne passed to a dis- 
taut cousin, Hsiao Yen. Prince of Liang, who became Emperor 
under the title of Wu Ti and called his dynasty Liang. He us the 
Wu 'l i so famous hi Buddhist history and it is he who was respon¬ 
sible fur the! majority of the “Tombs of the liang* 1 soutll of Nanking. 
His reign lasted forty eight years during which lie reduced taxation, 
foundod colleges, fucmiraged learning, and was known £S - A great 
lover of peace. Many stories hover around the name of ibis kind 
old emperor and life immediate family. He was a devout Buddhist 
and twice adopted priestly garb when be was with dilTiei.il tv restrained 
from retiring into a monastery- His oldest son, Hsiao 1 utig. was a 
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boy of brilliant mind and of extraordinary beauty of character, one 
of the most loveable persons in history, but he never succeeded his 
father on the throne, for at the age of thirty he died of a malady 
brought on, it was said, by extreme grief over his mother’s death 
after he had nursed her through a Vmg illness. There was a brother 
of Hsiao Yen who was a great miser and used to put red and yellow 
labels on his piles of money. Uite of the tombs at Nanking is that of 
this famous miser. But probably Liang Wu Ti is known best of fill 
for the fact that Efc dhidbarma, the Indian patriarch. came to Nam 
king during Tits reign. Having offended his royal patron by telling 
him that his good works would not count for merit the Indian saint 
crossed the Yangtse on a reed and went to dwell at Lovang where 
for nine years he sat in Shat^lin Temple with his face lo the wall 
and never returned to Nanking, 

Although a devout Buddhist. Hsiao Yen seems to have made no 
change's ill the details d the burial diatoms which had been estab¬ 
lished by the Liu and Hsiao emperors befor him. Many of the 
members of his family died before he did and for them he erected 
mounds guarded by walking winged Hons. For his own tomb chi¬ 
meras were carved, Of the tombs of the five Hsiao emperors who 
came after him there are no remains at Nanking, The only later 
sculptures are the two chimera-lions at the tomb of ChTn Pa-hrien, 
the usurper already mentioned, who evidently wished to imitate his 
noble predecessors. 

'Flic questions raised by these gnat stone chimeras opens a 
tremyntlous held for peculation. Bui it can W hi tie mort than 
speculation at present. That there nuts an early school of animal 
sculpture which flourished in China from Ik Ion the third century 
a.c, to the sixth century a.d. can no longer be doubted but the 
matter of its origin and development is very uncertain. A number 
of isolated monuments point to the fact of its existence but there 
are too many gaps in the chain for the story in be drawn even in 
outline. The best that one can state at present is thru there appear 
to Ik? four distinct element* to lie reckoned with in studying this 
fascinating problem. First 1 here were the ancient traditions ot the 
Chinese concerning fabulous and symbolic animals, giving rise to 
what was apparently an indigenous sc1hk.i 1 of animal art which 
expressed itself mainly in bronze. Secondly there was the powerful 
influence of Scytho-Sarmatiuxi art and customs which poured into 
China from the fourth century n.c. on through the Han dynasty. 
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Thirdly, came another influence, that direct from Bactria and Persia, 
which came in as a result of the expeditions to the far west made 
during the Han dynasty and the subsequent establishment of trade 
routes between those countries and China, F inally , there is the 
question of the use the Chinese made of these first three elements in 
their art and how each contributed to die growth and development 
of this early school of sculpture. 

The Scytho-Sarmatian influence seems to have been very power¬ 
ful Mr. Yctts has pointed out that records show that in the fourth 
and third centuries B.C,, and even Ijefnre. Tartar customs were openly 
adopted by the Chinese and that intermarriage with the Hshrag-nm 
barbarians on the north and north west , was common. The Kosd6v 
excavations of the Selenga tombs in Mongolia prove that the Hsuing- 
mi served as middlemen in the exchange of articles between East 
and West during the first century u.c. The correspondence 
between the burial customs of (he Chinese and the Scythians is 
Striking, especially in the matter of interring alive or sacrificing at the 
grave a number of horses and retainers. Thai this custom was riot 
u native Chinese one we can infer from the intense feeling against it. 
The scenes at the funeral 'if Shill Huang fi flavor of the barbaric 
and not of pure Chinese culture. The earliest example of Chinese 
grave* sculpture known to us is the stone horse trampling upon ,i 
barbarian which stands before the burial mound of General Ho 
Q,Tvping who led so many expeditions against tht Hsiung-m* and 
who died in II7 b,c. 11 was one of a pair. DUt tliese horses standing 
Indore the tumulus represent the horses slain and buried in front of 
the mound in the barbarian custom? Was the beginning of this 
school of mortuary sculpture due to the revulsion of feeling of the 
Chinese against the cruelty of cert am details of the burial customs 
which they had borrowed from their Tartar neighbors? The horre 
is of the same type as those seen often on Scythian bronze horse 
trappings. It seems unlikely that the small bronze plaques could 
have served as models for large stone sculptures however. The 
similarity can lie regarded only as a clue, pointing to some other 
monuments not yet discovered. The idea of the animal trampling 
upon tlie barbarian seems b* have somehow come flora Babylonia! 
But how, or when, or through what medium it is impossible to say. 

During the earlier Han dynasty Sanitarian influence was so 
strong in Chinese life that its power was felt even in the reorganiza- 
tion of the army , Many --f the details of equipment were the same*. 
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In the fourth century ti.c. tht CTiLttese hud Warned the an of riding 
horseback from tf» Tartars, what more natural than that they 
should adopt also their style of horse trappings—which they in turn 
had received irtun the Sarm^tians. Prof. Rnstovizcff points to Lhe 
great influence that the Scytho-Sarmatian art had upon details of 
Chinese art. Whether it affected the "main stream" is hard to 
tell. However, it appears to be very strong in the sculpture of 
some of the funeral pillars in Sshch’uan, especially in the motive of 
the great panther-like animal which springs with ferocious savagery 
upon another. A peculiar feature here is that a third creature 
tries to restrain the panther by laying hold of its tail! This strange 
motive ap[x?ars mi nearly every* ffltfp it Cbft Hsien and Mien Chou. 
And there arc other animals, dragons, tigers, tWt'Whs. phucnixtts. 
horses, stags and proud prancing chimeras all in vigorous movement. 
One motive seems in some remote wav to be connected with the 
great stone chimeras of the Liang tombs, It that of the head and 
fore paws of a peculiar monster which appears to be scrambling over 
the beam on the lower part of the entablature. It has bulgy eyes, 
heavy brows, a pug nose, and small wings. But it is tine horns 
which are particularly striking. They are of the type familiar to 
us on the homed lion-griffins oE Siberian ornament, such ns the 
running griffins of the gold collar in the Hermitage, run! even the 
horns of the "horses’* represented on Siberian plaques, for instance 
a bronze one in the British Museum, and a gold -tie in tin Her¬ 
mitage. It occurs on the griffins of the gold arm ill a and the silver 
rhyton of the Oxus Treasure. It b a type which may be seen on 
the griffins of the glazed tiles at Susa! These horns begin just behind 
the brows and curve straight back over the head; they arc large and 
ringed for a short distance but then inkier smoothly to a turned up 
knob. And—it is this type of h< pm that we find on the chimeras of 
Ok* Liang Trtmbs and of this M uscuntL The relationship between 
these monster heads of the Sstich uan pillars and the chimeras is 
further suggested by another fact, namely, that where boils pillars 
still remain—as with the pillars cf Chen —vtv see that there is one 
of these animals on each. and dial they evidently represent a pair, 
the one having one horn, the other two, 

Another detail which points tu the influence of Scyltut-Sarraatiian 
art, in the stone chimeras is the manner in which the vertebras of the 
laiuckbonc arc matte to form an ornamental ridge. The same char¬ 
acteristic is seen in the gold plaque of a lion attacking a hfiTse in the 
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Hermitage. a work of the first century a.i>, from western Sil mria. 
This feature ton can lie traced back to Susa. 

Central Turkestan and Northeastern Persia, the region known as 
Baetria, mans to haw been the homeland of much of the Scyiho- 
Sarmaiiau art which entered C hina through Siberia, But there v. as 
als*^ the direct influence of Bat-Irian and Persian art which made 
iueU felt in the Han dynasty. Certain motives in Chinese art have 
long Ijcoi recognized as Bdctrkn, such as the running animals { >rt 
Han bronze and pottery jars, and the designs of the so called ’ grape 
and sen-horse" mirrors of the fifth and sixth centuries. Whether 
of the strange winged running animals represented on the iVu 
tomb slab* uf the second century a.u cm be regarded as due to direct 
Baetrian or Persian influence is an interesting question. limy too 
must he links in the chain of development of the tradition which 
culminated in the Liang tomb animals, (Specially the chimeras. 
However, Prof. Rostovtseff traces the origin of the Liang animals 
directly to I min-Persian art, not necessarily Baetrian. 

The huge Stone chimenu, acquired by die Museum are not only 
artistic works of die highest order but. are important also because of 
i In far' place in the early Chinese school of animal sculpture of which 
we really know so little. What may be the relationship of tin 
chimera to the winged lion !, r dull of bntii to die earlier mortuary 
tiger at V:i Clmw .,r lions at Chin Hsiang the next few years will 
perhaps disclose. But it will be a long time before the tangled 
strands of the problem uf foreign influences can be straightened out 
and the origin and name made clear and the artistic development 
traced of these fabulous beasts which guarded the tombs of the 
Emperors in tbt fifth and sixth centuries 
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TWO WOODEN STATUE! I ES FROM FRENCH 

WEST AFRICA 


T HE Museum has recently added U> its collections representing 
the wuud-sculpture of Upper Guinea several remarkable exam- 
pies from French territory in or adjoining that region. Two r ‘f 
these are figured here an I ■ lescribud. with s< >me additional comment. 

1 

The statuette shown first is in several respects the more inter¬ 
esting, in ihat it exemplifies qualities which, fat combination, appear 
broadly to distinguish the sculpture of the Western Sudan from 
that of other pares of Africa. 

In general treatment the figure is unmistakably negro. There 
is the- characteristic avoidance of details which are not conceived 
as important, such as the musculature of tin trunk and limits, 
With the almost diagrammatic rendering of outlines which necessarily 
Accompanies this; the bold mid wefl'bulfuiced disposition of masses; 
the simple and vigorously direct state-mu r ; .f oi Hr. sculptor s tonef-p- 
tion of his subject as a whole. T here is also, applied in this cast 
especial! v to the nose, breasts, hand? ft ltd feet, that exaggeration or 
intensification of nature which the negro artist employs to give 
value to peculiarities regarded as significant lor distinctiveness, 
racial, perhaps, or otherwise symbolical; a device which, handled 
ns it is here with a craftsmanship fairly to lie calk- 1 polished, has- 
all the sopliiFtienlk'ii of the methods. of an occidental master of 
caricature, though without the Utter's consciously humorous pre- 
^t www 1 it is as if a Max tfeerbohm. trained to see angles 
rather than curves, and purged of malice, should undertake ilte 
P< t trait of a famous </mi. 

Tin specific features alluded to, which the statuette has in 
common with oilier examples of Western Sudanese wood-sculpture, 
art m reality forms of this treatment, and so do not deprive it of 
the right to" remain within a truly African category. These char¬ 
acters are an extreme slenderness and a bizarre modification of 
parts of the object aa it M represented into forms suggestive of the 
dun naive traits of some other creature. So, in this instance, the 
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hands and feet have been turned into font® clearly intended to 
t-uggest the paws rjf an animal. In another class of images, typical 
of a part of the French Sudan not very distant from the place of 
origin of this figure, the slender mtixzU of an antelope goes over, 
in some easts, into the semblance of the long curved bill of a bird, 
while the rest of the animal though highly stylised into & correspond¬ 
ing extreme of slenderness retains at least some of the parts, often 
much simplified, which characterize the original cemveiitfonaHaation 
of an antelope, 1 The operation of the same tendencies may lie seen 
in certain facial masks froth the interior of the ivory Coast " 

In the absence of definite information as to the history or place 
of origin of This statuette either from the former owner or to l* *e 
obtained, so far as the writer knows, from the literature on the 
French Sudan, satisfactory idfinitfbation seemed difficult. Then- 
is an almost identical figure in the British Museum which is said 
to have come from Sierra Leona, but ?t communication from Mr. 
Braunholtz of the Department of Ethnography characterized this 
attribution as doubtful and referred to a similar figure in the Museum 
of the TmcwMjo in Farts. The following extract from a letter from 
Dr. R, Vemeau is, 1 believe, decisive as to the provenience of the 
statuette: 

*' The Ethnographic Museum of the Trocariero has a wooden 
statuette which is very similar to yours It has the same neck, 
trunk, breasts, arms, and hands, It is in a standing, nt<l a sitting, 
picture. The head, however, and especially the coiffure, show 
certain differences; but I think it must cornu- fmm the same region 
as yours. TL Witsfeundiiianjjatd hut at Bouganourain Kliasso, . , . 

“There are in the Museum of the Trocachro other worn lea 
statuettes very similar in design to the one which the University 
Museum of Philadelphia has purchased. They ctnne from the 
region included Ixitween the Upper Senegal, the southwestern 
extremity of the French Sudan, and French Guinea; that is. from 
the region situated to the east of thr Upper Gambia and Portu¬ 
guese Guinea.” This must mean, roughly, the triangular portion 
. A (he Fit i i eh Sudan 1 * official! y, “ Upp. -r Senegal - Niger ") I h vvindet 1 
on the northeast by a fairly straight line drawn through Kayis 

*M- PhMoMei, Hnut-Sejift-ia-Nlvci-: L r ynja, If- petip&i, Ik. lansw . ntc_, HI, Mite Jl; 
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and Bafoulalx- as to include the district of Khasso—to site 
point where the river Baknoy leaves French Guinea, on the 'Aest 
by Senegal, and on the south by French Guinea. 

In view of the (act that Dr. Vemeau cons^e* * the ftocadero 
statuette from Kiiassr. to lx* the one which most closely resembles 
the figure here, it is possible that the latter is the work of a Khas- 
sonke artist The radal composition of the Khassotike as given 
by Delafosse is of interest in this connection 

The tradition current at Kayes is-tn the effect that the ancestors 
• if the Khassonke were a Tula shepherd and a Baumann ! Bambaml 
woman of a family whose herds the Fula guarded. Delafosse is of 
opinion that the origin of the Khassonke goes hack to the tenth or 
eleventh eenturv of our era and that as the Bmurana had not at 
that time readied the neighbourhood of Kayes, the chief Mande 
element in the ancestry of the Khassonke referred tc m the tradi¬ 
tion would really he not Banmana but Kagoro, another Maude 
group speaking a dialect which greatly resembles Khassonke. Moor¬ 
ish (aboriginally Berber). Malinkeand Soninkc (Mandeor Mandmgo) 
elements have' probably also contributed to the formation of the 
Khassonked 

The pul be—this is the plural form of the word hula—are a 
people of the Western Sudan of mixed white and negro descent, who, 
originating, according to some writers in the central Sudan, accord¬ 
ing to others in the extreme west, have spread as conquerors 
across the French Sudan and into British Nigeria, where they have 
ousted the Hausa as the dominant element. Their white ancestors 
were probably Berbers, the race which so far as is known were the 
aboriginal inhabitants of northern Africa, or at any rate of the 
western hah of it. The negro 3 dement in their ancestry is probably 
chiefly Mande nr Mandingo. In the opinion of Dd&fbsse and of 
others as well . 3 there is a Semitic dement in the ancestry ol the 
Fulbc, so that their white blood would be drawn from at least twb 

sources. . , . . 

In the negroid peoples of the Sudan a portion or their racial 

inheritance on'rbe dark side which Incomes more and more pre¬ 
dominant the further south om- moires is undoubtedly supplied by 
an element akm to the tall, slender negroes of the L ppt-r Nile val- 
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tey. This would lx- sufficient perhaps t-.< account, on the realistic 
side, fur the slenderness of figure emphasized in (he statuette. Bui. 
the shape «f the face and the outline of the features—especially 
the nosp—apart from the revision of the chin, are anything bin 
negro: indeed there is every appearance of a distinct intention to 
mark this fact and to bring mil the side of Sudanese ancestry which 
was nut originally marked by die typically Sudanese dark shade of 
colouring, And the shape of face mid feature.*! |.h lints not to a 
Berber but rather to a Semitic ssimm, which would also he inly 
indicated by the taU slenderness rtf the figure, In any case the 
general appearance ■ >f the figure suits well with descriptions of 
individuals in Sudanese groups which boast of Fulu anee-iry 

Though the region of * irigiii < if the statuette may tie regarded 
as satisfactorily settled, the group in which it originated cannot be 
so certainly determined F»>r not only Khas^mke hyt other related 
groups inhabit this triangular comer of the French Sudan. Racially, 
however, the composition of all these tribes is similar, and the type 
m features in question, though no doubt idealized in statuettes of 
this nature-, may be expected to occur not infrequently: and ns the 
element of ancestry represented by these traits is valued, the hitter 
find their place naturally in images of this class among pe*>ples who 
have a tendency towards what is often called ancestor worship. 

The religious observances of these irilits in dude a feature 
which is quite general. This is the worship of a triad of divinities, 
father, mother, and child. The father is the sky god, sometimes 
identified with the suti. the mother is the earth, sometimes identified 
with tin? mom, and their offspring are genii who have power over the 
work! and over life ami death, happiness and misfortune. According 
to DelaftXiSe, the parental pair arc divinities of fecundation and fere 
lility, and they arc invoked in oaths and m the expression of wishes. 
Their worship, he says, is less important than that of i heir eldest 
child, the third member of the triad, who is sometimes represented 
as bisexual, possessing both the male and the female powers of his 
parents, and who is the real intermediary between man and the 
supreme god. The latter is usually identified with the sky god, 
though, say's Dekfosse, the old people attribute to their high god a 
special name known only to themselves, which is not the name of 
the sky. 

Is this figure to be regarded as representing the goddess of the 
earth, or moon, or i? it u memorial to a deified or -v-mi deified ances- 
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tress' Tlie founder of a family is venerated, < jradunlly ancestor 
are titttisfomied into mu* heroes or demigods having cults which 
are confined to groups -if real nr putative descendants, a family, 
dan, subtrilw. or tribe. 

Uui, apparently, the deified ancestors of the larger groups, 
the dans or tribes, are not represented by figures of this kind but 
reside in sacred trees or shruf»s, to which <offerings are made of 
feathers, blood, and eggs. The altar to the tutelary' spirit of a fam¬ 
ily vs erected in the dwelling and images representing the ances¬ 
tors are often placed about it: these are made of wood, day, iron, 
or bronze. Such images, however, arc not likely t>- 1* j of the gen¬ 
eral ized pattern to which our statuette clearly belongs. Probably, 
then, we are to exclude as possible originals which it could represent 
both ancestral demigods of clans or tribes and ancestors of the family- 
Theii* remains the stnHig probability that we have here a. repteseuta- 
non, in terms of the characters regarded as mt*si desirable in one's 
knee-try, of ibt: mother goddess of whiwe attributes it is said—and 
this surely adds weight, to the probability that " the Earth or female 
genius is represented as a woman with immense breasts or simply by 
means of a pair of breasts."' 

ft does not stvm satisfactory tr» attempt to explain the [>cculiur 
form given tu the 1 lands and feet simply as a con vcntionaliaalioti of 
those of ft human being. Their size oiid bulky appearance are too 
strongly contrasted with Live otherwise prevailing impression of 
slenderness obtained from the figure, in view especially of the fact 
that these people are not noted for the large size of their extremities, 
There is Ixsides tin evident intention in convey the impression that 
they rqjt*-sent the for*, and liind feet <«f an animal. 

The serial organization of most of thesse tribes includes a num¬ 
ber of groups each marked by tin- possession of a tuna >»r taboo, 
usually oik which forbids the killing of a certain animal, and by a 
prohibiti"U against marriage between members ed" the gmnip, There 
are also subsidiary taljoos which are common U) members of the 
same group, Amuitg the animals which, in one tribe f>r another, 
arc I he objects of a ittmt, are the hippopotamus, the lion, add the 
crocodile. Delafosse declares LluiL there is no representation in the 
art of the object tflboOqd, 3 but it is difficult to decide w hether this 
•statement can be considered inclusive enough to cover the modi ftca- 
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ti(»n of parts of a statue to indicate;, say. the limitation in us«- of 
one form of the statue of a goddess to an cxngamous group having 
the animals designated by such modification as a tetfci. This can 
be regarded as no more than a suggestion. Its possible validity is 
not aided by the apparent Lack of any necessary connection between 
the tanas and religion. (>u tile other hand, a statement made by 
Dehifossc in connection with the correct name of the people com¬ 
monly known to Europeans as Bambara, rimy also have some far¬ 
ing .111 the problem. He says that the word [5ambarn may lie 
derived from the Mantle term for a crocodile, fnmba or bamma, 
ami that all the peoples whom the Moslems group under the name 
Bambara. that is, all the peoples of this port of the Sudan, have the 
crocodile as a "religious emblem."' The hands, at any rate, of 
this statuette tx-ar some resemblance to the daws of a crocodile. 

I am, however, unable to suggest any reason why the crocodile 
should be connected with the deit y who is probably represented here. 

The ornamental cicatrization of the shoulders, breast, and 
waist is of a nature represented in more than upe Sudanese group. 
The descriptions of coiffures with which I am familiar do not allow 
of Lhe exact identification of the pattern illustrated hen* * Neither 
of these features, which sometimes assist in the identification of 
examples of African wood-sculpture, is. therefore, of assistance here, 
The stool, of a somewhat generalized kimu is no more than an indi¬ 
cation of rank. 

II 

The second figure pictured here is from French Guinea, and 
specifically, from the people known as Bagn or liaggad Tliese people 
are said to tiave an extremely simple and primitive mode of life 
and organization. They are fisher folk and growers of net*, living 
m the idols at and near the mouth of the Rio Nunez—one of the 
streams between the river Gambia and Sierra Lecmv to which the 
region owes the name by which it is sometimes known. Rivieres du 
Sud. 

lln figure is somewhat smaller than Lhe Sudanese statuette— 
19£ inches in height as compared to the 201 inches of the latter. 

II is i .f a cruder tyjx- in workmanship and design and less differenti¬ 
ated than the other from the norms «>F style in the general field of 

»I. ji. t;«. 
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negro sculpture. It represents a woman of the rather stock)- type 
of forest negro, so called, which is the type of the Guinea Coast native. 

Link is known of their beliefs arid practices which might be 
relevant to usages connected with such images as this. In the 
Pitt-Rivers Museum at Fantliam in Dorsetshire there are two of 
these statuettes, one of which figured in a war between two Baga 
chiefs in 185*4. The defeated side attributed its misfortune to the 
capture of the image 1 ty the victors. This, in the absence of further 
particulars, is evidence merely for some kind of connection between 
these Bags images and military success, this obvious inference is 
about all that is justified in tin: circumstances. In a popular maga¬ 
zine, La Renaissance de l'An Frangais, published in Pam, the 
issue for April, 1922, has an illustration of a drum supported by 
four figure almost identical ir. style with that shown here. Two 
of them apparently represent males, the others may lie females, 
since Bags images seem to occur in pairs of this kind. Of the four 
supporters of a stool in the Historical Museum at Berne, two are 
mules and two females, and there a also a pair of images at Berne 
both almost identical in style with the female example here, but 
diversely sexedd The drum in question is stated in the text to 
In? a war drum and four figures supporting it am said to be “fetishes 
of maternity." The original is in the Trocari&ro. but it is not dear 
whether the statements made in die text are made on the authority 
of the Museum, If so, we may have here another instance of mem¬ 
bers of the West African triad of deities referred to in dealing with 
the Sudanese statuette; and we have also a definite connection of 
the Baga images with war. But fertility deities need nut also bo 
definitively gods of war; they might, as high gods and propitious in 
a general way, U* carried into battle or associated with the summons 
in war given by a war drum, to ensure victory by a particular exercise 
of their general power. 

A physical feature which, in a manner, relates the Baga statuette 
to the Sudanese is the definitely non-negroid nose. Futa-JaDon, 
sometimes regarded as the area of different! at ion of the Fulbe, is 
on the border of French Guinea, which has undoubtedly been sub¬ 
jected to peaceful penetration, as well as warlike, by the Futbe. 

For the loss of the hands in a convention which brings the 
lower arm into close juxtaposition with the tower face, leading, as 
here, to a loss of the mouth as well, or, in other eases to a fusing 
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rtf the hands with the region of the mouth, one may compare the 
figures published in the Musli m Joitknal for March and June. 
1923, alt, including the figure here, coming from different localities 
in western Africa/ 

The double crest in a sagittal position along the otherwise 
shaven head must represent hair in a mode 1 sf hairdressing which 
in slightly varying forms is common in Africa. The similar crest 
down the middle of the forehead probably represents a double tress 
nf hair plaited ir pi aatcrcd 'With grcuse and not a cicatrized decora - 
lion of the skin. 
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THE TOMB CHAPEL OF RA-KA-POU 

A COURT OFFICIAL OF 2650 b.c. 

By Cornelia H. Dam 

T HE Fifth Dynasty Tomb of Ra-Ka-Pou from Saqqara was 
sent to this country by the Egyptian Government for the 
St. Louis Exposition in I9U4, anti afterwards presents 1 to the 
Universih’ Muscuni by the Honorable John W i.snamuker. It was 
temporarily set up in a room in the basement, where it was shown, 
on application, to those who knew of its existence m the Museum, 
but it was only with the opening of the Eekley B. Coxc. Jr. Egyptian 
Wing last spring that the M useum had room to install it fittingly in 
the Egyptian galleries, where it is now one of the popular features 
of the oolleelicms. 

The tomb, a typical mastaba of the Old Empire, was first 
noticed and briefly described by Marietta in Us Mastabas de t'Anckn 
Empire, 1891, where lie copied the inscriptions of some eighty-six of 
the hundred and forty tombs discovered by him at Satjqara in 1877. 
He thus describes that important cemetery of ancient Memphis: 

The Necropolis of Saqqara 

■‘The most ancient, most extensive, and most important of the 
necropoles of Memphis is t he one to which the village of Saqqarah 
has given its name. ... 

■* at the p oi nt where the desert begins and cultivation ends, 
is a sandy plateau, which. fr*mi a height of forty meters, dominates 
the verdant plain stretched at its base. On the tbp of This plateau 
lies the necropolis, 

“The necropolis of Saqqarah must once have l**n, like all 
Egyptian ncerupoles, a veritable city of the dead. There twelve 
pyramids rise, drawing the attention of the traveller to it from afar. 
It has its. streets bordered by monumental tntil. its districts, its 
thoroughfares, its squares There may be seen enclosures where 
they stored and where they worked the stones, and .ither enclosures 
where they permed the animals destined to be sacrificed during the 
funeral ceremonies. 

"The necropolis of Saqqarah must have had. like all Egyptian 
necropolcs, its officials and its employes, charged with the care of 
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the tombs, with their upkeep, with the distribution of tlie lots 
assigned U.j families, as well as the cert-monks in connection with 
the funerals and the cult of the dead. The inscriptions discovered 
during the exploration of the necropolis are unfortunately extremely 
poor, . . , The study of the- place, supported by the study of the 
papyri, informs us satisfactorily upon the extent of tile necropolis and 
its general disposition; we are less fortunate in regard to the per¬ 
sonnel, necessarily quite numerous, that must have functioned there." 

In the necropolis Marietta? found several different kinds of 
burials. The poor were simply laid in the sand at about a meter's 
depth, or in crudely built brick vaults, or in the large communal 
tombs where mummies were stacked, one above the oilier, by Lhe 
hundreds. 

Tile tombs of the mast aba type have been found only in the 
ccmetencs of Memphis, and all belong to the juried of the Old 
Empire (about 2500 me.), They must have Urn. judging by their 
size and Tich decorations, the tombs of the wealthy citizens of 
Memphis during the Pyramid Age. Ra-Ra-Pou. as wc read in the 
inscriptions nn his tomb, was an official of the court. 

Concerning the name given to this type of tomb Marietta says, 
"they call in Arabic mosluiia the bench or platform built of stone 
that is seen in the streets -if Egyptian villages liefore each shop, 
. . , There is in the necropolis of Saqqurah a tomb which has in 
its gigantic proportions the form of a mas! aha. The natives of the 
neighborhood call it ‘Mastabai-d-Faraouni; The Sea! of Pharaoh.' 
lielicvmg that once a Pharaoh sat there ti. mete out justice, 

“Now the Memphite tombs of the Old Empire which in such 
number cover the plateau of Sa<jqarab are all constructed in more or 
less reduced proportions on the type of Mu siu lul-el- Fu rdottot. 
Therefore the name of mastalia which from the beginning in the 
necropolis of Snqqariih we have given to tills class of tomb." 

Si tact ti hi-: ok Mastaba Tom us 

Briefly, the general plan of construction of the tombs is as 
follows: deep in the solid rock Inflow the sand, was hewn Lhe vault 
in which the mummy was to be deposited, and once buried, hidden 
forever from human eves. A rectangular shaft, slanting or vertical, 
led from this subterranean vault to softie secret spot in the mas tuba, 
or superstructure of the tomb. When an uitdespoiled tomb was 
found, it was noticed that this shaft, masonry-lined where it trav- 
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erse d the sand, was filled with broken bricks, rubbish and cement, 
tn make the only entrance to the vault impenetrable. Tile super¬ 
structure of the tomb might Vary in su5C„ but was always in the 
mastuba shape. rectangular, dat rooted, the four sides sloping slightly 
inwards. 'Hie com of this superstructure was of sand, gravel and 
rubbish, but the un ornamented outside and often elaborately deco¬ 
rated chambers inside were faced with limestone blocks, averaging 
two and one half feet long, one and one half high and two deep, 
Not far from t he chamber, and carefully hidden in the thickness of 
the masonry, was a rectangular recess built of large stones which 
has b#en called serdab. It was sometimes without communication 
of any sort wiili other parts of the mast aba, sometimes connected 
by a narrow conduit with the cliamljer, in order perhaps that the 
offering of incense might reach the soul of the deceased through his 
statue wailed up there. 

Titit Tomb of Ra-Ka-Pou 

The tomb of Iia-Ka-Pou in the Museum had when Mariette 
visited it, i he remains of two chambers approximately of the same 
siite and shape within its massive structure, 'Hie outer room was 
un decorated, so that tile sculptured passageway and inner room, 
now set up in our collections, formed the most important and inter¬ 
esting features of the tomb. This inner room is 19 feet by t>; the 
existing walls 10 feet high, the passage 3, l i lee! long anti 2 feel ■wide. 

As we enter the narrow passage, wc seem to be passing, as the 
soul of Ka-K&'Pou did on his journey to the lands of the blest, down 
a river, for on cither side are sculptured in low relief, once brightly 
painted* representations of the narrow, high-stemed boats that sailed 
up and down the Nile five thousand yearn ago. On the right of the 
passage are three sailing vessels, on the left four propel lid by oars. 
Models of just such boats were found hi later tombs and crude pic¬ 
ture ?> < ,f similar boaLs appear oil vases of prehistoric ttales, all of 
them very like the Arab feluccas that skim the waters of the Nile 
today. The oblong sail is hung from a square* yard-arm at the top 
<"if the must, and a sailor perched high on the stem holds the sheets 
in both hands. Two steersmen with long oars, stand below him, 
and a man with a long pole, or lioalhnok perhaps, stimis m the 
bow. Along the center arc seen the heads of half the crew of oars¬ 
men. the corresponding half on the other side of the lioal not being 
represented. The crews vary in the different 1 touts from eighteen 
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to twenty-sis. The sailing Urnts m the right seem Do be moving 
along lsf'fore- a good breeze and the crews have shipped their oars* 
but in the rowboats m the left you see the crews throwing their 
weight oil the long oars. hi the center rowboat one of the helmsmen 
holds a baton in his right hand, perhaps to imat time for the rowers, 
while another man who may be Lhe captain talks to the (joatman in 
the lx>w. 

Within the chamber the walls are sculptured from top lo l*>t- 
tom with processions of servants carrying funeral offering? towards 
the great ©tele or false door at the end of the right hand wall. This 
the most important feature of the tomb, represents, according 
to Marietta the facade of a building of the period, i, e., the tomb 
itself: a symbol of the tomb, to which the owner hopes eternal 
offerings will be brought just as the sculptured scenes on the walls 
suggest. The inscription, here beautifully cut in intaglio and 
painted bright blue, and the sculptured scene in the center give the 
key to the prime meaning of the decoration of the tomb. 

Architecturally the stele re-pre&'iits a double doorway, or door 
within a di*)r, the jambs and lintel of each being inscribed and 
sculptured. Below thi- lower architrave is the true lintel, or ’’drum, 
inscribed merely with Ra-KadWs name. Between the two arehi- 
t Tii VM i^ 4 space filled with the scene of the offering table: Ka-Ka-1 ‘on 
is seated Op & chair before an offering table on which are arranged 
slices of brcadf?)- Above- his head ift an insenpt ion giving his name 
a i id chief titles: “Overseer of the scribes of the treasury, assist not 
in the treasury, Ra-Ka-Pou’’ and above and below the table a list 
<,! offering* that he wants: “A thousand loaves of bread, a thousand 
iars of wine u>r beer), a thousand cakes, a thousand heads of beef, 
a thousand geese, a thousand of all sweet things, a thousand hanks 
of thread of every kind, a thousand rolls of dotht?). 1 ' 

On the upper art-bit rave (i. e.. the “outer door") is the inscrip¬ 
tion that Marie tic found usually on the entrance doors of the tombs, 
as well as on the false door's in the inner chambers: 

“ May the king give an offering. 

May Ariubis before the Divine Portal grant an offering, 

Ami his (Ka-Ka-lWsi funeral equipment 
In the Underworld, in the cemetery 
To him who is deserving before the great god- 
May Osiris, ruler of Busins, grant an offering. 
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Sepulchral offering at New Tear. 

At the Festival of Thoth. 

At the Great New Year Festival, 

At the Festival of Sekur. 

At tlie festival of Great Heat, 

At the Festival of Min, 

At the Monthly Festival, 

At the feast of the month and of the half-mo nth. 

And every festival day, in joy forever. 

Overseer of the scribes of the treason 

Assistant in the treasury of the great house fpalace?), 

Chief guardian of the treasury 

And head priest of the altar of the pyramid of Assar. 

A-isar was the eighth king of tin Filth Dynasty, which enables us 
to date Ra-Ks-Poll's tomb as about 2650 b.c, At the right of this 
inscription is a figure of Ra-JEa-Fnu standing, a staff in his right hand, 
and a curved object i piece of cloth?) in his left; beside him is written: 
the title “assistant in the treasury, Ra-Ka-Pmu" Similar inscrip¬ 
tions run flown the jambs of Ixrth doors. a! the bases of which are 
two Seated figures of Ra-JCi-Pou similar |<> tin- one hr tun the table 
of offerings, and lour standing figures like the one on the upper 
architrave; above each is written ‘ Rst-Ka-Pou." Tin figures of 
Rti-Ka-Pou art worthy of notice. Wo see him dressed only in a 
short kilt, tied up in front by « girdle, the ends of which fall down 
to his knees, lit wears a heavy close collar, a closely curled wig 
and a short beard Tu the Seated pictures 1 he chair is carefully 
draw'ti. and we re<. its very low hack over which falls the end of 
ihe cushion, its graceful legs in tile form of those of a lion, ami little 
teil cones beneath them for add id support and tuighi. 

Before- this great, stele or false dour was probably placed a 
small stone offering table, Inscribed, iVn type ui which may be seen 
in the Museum collections. 

The rest of the walk bear representatbm of the bringing 
of the offerings mentioned in the great inscriptions on the false 
door, each wall being dominated by a colossal rtf> resen tat. inn of 
Ra-Ka-Pou. 

1 in the right wall, as we enter, wc r-l- this Court Official seated 
before an offering table, just as ht appears on the center panel of 
the false d'*'r. except that here he carries in his left hand the three- 
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fold Hail Or Hv whisk. a badge of office. Before him are heaped the 
offerings, covering three registers of the enure wall: trays piled 
with joints of beef, others with vegetables, or loaves of bread an<l 
cakes, trussed ducks and geese, baskets of tigs, jars of wine or t:«er, 
grain, onions, calves* heads, and many more pots and vases, the 
contents of which it. is ban! to guess. Just before Ins head, above 
the offerings, is neatly written in exactly ruled spaces a list, origi¬ 
nally of ninety items, of the offerings Ra-Ka-Pou wanted brought to 
his tomb; he calls for ten different cuts of meat: fourteen kinds of 
bread and calve, among them “roast bread. - ' probably toast, and 
cakes made of dates and. figs; five kinds of grain, figs, onions, apri- 
COts(?). cucumbers (?); butter or cheese; four kinds of wine, water 
of course: green eyt-paint: cloth, incense, perfume, sacred oils of 
various kinds, oil of cedar, Libyan oil; "the chief things of the 
altar/’ "all sweet things" and "all growing things." 

Below tlie heaped up offerings are two registers which show the 
servants of Ra-Ka-Pou preparing the offerings and carrying them 
towards the false door. The first man carries something ieffaced) 
in each hiitid: the second, a foreleg of tieef; the third, a tray of 
tall loaves and a bunch of lotus on his right arm, a duck iti his left 
hand; the fourth, (wo trays of bread and cakes, topped by ears of 
corn i ?J; the fifth, a huge crescent-shaped howl or liasfcet filled with 
jwjiittcd jars and loaves or cakes; the sixth, a tray of tall loaves, 
lotus (lowers, ami a duck; the seventh, two trays of foaves, com and 
jars, while over hi& left arm is hung a bunch of lotus and from his 
right a forequarter of beef, The eighth carries a live* goose, hb right 
hand grasping its beak to prevent its pecking him; he is followed by 
a man with another crescent-shaped basket, a second carrying a tray 
of cakes and a bird, a third earn ing a tray of joints of merit, papyrus 
and lotus, etc. Tin procession turns the corner and continues on 
the narrow walk beside the entrance door. On the lowest register 
ol the rigid wall we set* the butchers cutting up the trussed oxen. 
The "butcher" and his "assistant" stand one at each cud of the car¬ 
cass: each has his name written above him. The assistant always 
merely grasps the foreleg, while the butcher, who has Ins whetstone 
tied by a long string to his kill and stuck in the back of Ids belt, 
wields the knife. Attendants stand beside them, loading join Is on 
Llieir shoulders, or walk towards the false dijor bearing the joints 
of meat, An inscription above their hearts and one running down 
the edge of the false door liehind the colossal tigun of Ra-Ka-Pou. 


im 
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announce that this is •'the occasion of the* bringing of offerings," b* 
Ra-Ka-Pou, 

On the small back wall is a similar scene, tiply defaced, of 
Ra-Ka-Pou scaled at a table, a shorter list 0/ offerings before him. 
more offerings piled below the table, and HHst - n ants earn, in*, 
similar offerings towards the false door. On the lower part of this 
wall, and the adjoining part of the left wall the o 'lor in sev eral shades 
of ml, brown and yellow, bright green, blue and black, is astonish¬ 
ingly well preserved, and in the comers where it mimed each wall 
may be seen the typical Egyptian bonier of successive red, blue, green 
and yellow blocks, that appears a thousand yearn later in the Palace 
rtf Merertptah. 

The left wall is the most varied .and interesting of the tomb. 
Almost the entire upper quarter towards the back is Occupied by 
stores of offerings: much of it as clearly ami brightly painted as if it 
had been done five, not five thousand, years ago. Hen*- aud there 
fine lines painted on offering table or vessel enable us to conclude 
1 hat that shape was made *>f basketwork, not sbate 1 t pottery. Some 
of the oval-shaped objects commonly called loaves are painted so 
conventionally in diamonds and dots as to suggest that they might 
have represented lioxes of meats such as were found in Tut-Ankh- 
Amor's ijomb. 

Xhc lowest two registers Valance those on the opposite side of 
the tomb, with a scene of the butchers at work and porters carrying 
off the .hsnnmUnd joints, and above, a long line of porters laden 
with every sort of offering to add to ri* stun, accumulating in the 
comer. 

In the center of the wall is a huge figure of Ra-Ka-Pou, standing, 
Staff in hand, and just behind him, on a level with his shoulder, is 
^in of the must interesting scenes in the tomb: a scene of purification. 
A tnan kneels on the ground, while behind hint a priest, entitled 
'‘.SV/rrh/j inspector of servants of the Ka" (of Ra-Kn-Pou), pours 
water on the ground before him. Behind the tehch'k stands a hth 
prii’st, carrying a block or writing tablet in his hands: behind him 
there is another heh priest, raising his left hand and In kling a short 
slick in his right; while last of all stands a iwh priest, with his back 
to the others but his head turned towards them, resting the imple¬ 
ment in his left hand on the ground. The heb priests wear long wigs, 
unlike the others of the tomb, and wide bands passing over the right 
shoulder anil under the lef t ami. 
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Tilt large standing figure of Ra-Ka-Pou in the center of this wall 
js the raost carefully modelled of all the representations of him fn 
the tomb, ff this is a portrait we are forced to conclude that he 
was neither young nor handsome. In front of bun* only as high as 
his knee, is a miniature replica of Ra-Ka-Pou, which, from the 
Sfi-sign above his head, I take to lx* a representation of his son. 
The inscription informs us that Ra-Ka-Pou is inspecting here the 
offerings brought Ixdore him. 

Racing him come the most charming bits of sculpture in the 
tomb: on the top register a woman is cany in g a basket on her bead, 
and leading a wee kid, followed by two men. each leading a young 
oryx by the horns with his left hand, while his right strokes the 
l tea lit if i tl ere a u ire‘s ni uzz le. On- the next register come se ven women. 
carrying boskets of offerings on their heads, one leading a lamb, one 
a kid, and one a call, by cords tied 10 tl it: little animals' left forelegs. 
In front of each is written the name of Ra-Ka-fViu’s estate from which 
she comes. Ii is interesting to note that all the women carry their 
baskets on their heads, while the men carry them always on their 
shoulder*;. Following the women comes a man leading two mag- 
nvlicent oxen, while two more, their halters hanging free, walk 
peacefully alongside. In the register below arc three flocks of hints: 
“two thousand Nu midi an cranes," "tw.. thousand two hundred 
geese/' and **two thousand Ihcrp geese.” This whole register has a 
charming grace rind is on excellent example of rhythm, a quality 
bn* often denied to Egyptian art. even by kindly critics The 
modelling of all the animals is graceful, sympathetic, and accurate 

The general effect of Uh tomb is far more gay than. sad. and if 
we imagine the very brilliant coloring that must originally have 
covered tlu* walls we perceive a scene ricli and imposing in its effect. 
The hieroglyphs arc bold and carefully cut; the sculptures,, in spite 
«>f the inevitable monotony of the procession and the awkward con¬ 
ventions of representing the human figure, have a fret-derm and 
vigor seldom equalled at any other peri'»l of Egyptian art. 

Mariefcte calls attention 10 the fact that in the mastabas of the 
Old Empire there are nowhere representations irf divinities or divine 
stories: '‘Everywhere ihat which is spread before the eyes does not 
leave this world. One sees the deceased at lii)me, surrounded by 
his family, enjoying a peaceful and happy life as the Egyptians of 
that time conceived it. Those strange gods who greet the dead at 
his entrance into the other world are also absent , . . It is the 
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entire household of the deceased that we see ptiss before him and 
plate funeral gifts at his feet. , , . In ofle sense the inner room 
of the mast aha belongs not to the dead, but to his survivals; 
the wift\ the children, the servants rejoin each other there. At 
certain religious festivals of Modem Egypt (even every Friday) 
relatives are kwjl going toward the cemeteries, carrying the* bread, 
cakes, onions, dates that they will place at the head of n tomb, 
The Old Empire already had this custom. . . . For the relatives 
assembled in the inner chambers of the mastabas the dead revived. 
They saw him again sealed rtf tlu* same tables, surrounded by the 
same servants, sailing the water, taking part in the same hunts. 
Certain features of his lift*, scattered here and there, only served 
to render his memory more vivid. Al the samt time, according to 
a Ixilief that ritual had already hallowed, they helped, in some way. 
his fife in the other world. . . . 

'"The wife and son of the deceased sev turn thus dead and yet 
living; who knows whether in their ideas, the great figures in bas- 
relief which cover the walls and represent th. decease*,! are not 
haunted by his spirit?'* 

Certainly out* who spends a little while within the tomb in 
attentive observation of those varied scenes feels sure that Ra-Ka- 
Fou's Kit has followed his tomb from Egypt to dwell soniewh*re 
behind its walls where they now rest in tin Egyptian wing. 
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MIRRORS OF ANCIENT AMERICA 

By Dr. j. Alden Mason 

T HE idea of a mirrorlr-s world is in r from being a purely hypo* 
tlietical one; Lite human world was without mirrors lor untold 
ages, and even today many savage peoples have never seen a 
mirror, start in surprise anti fear when they Jim behold one, and 
know their own countenance* only as dimly and vaguely outlined in 
the quiet waters uf a pool. Artificial mirrors of any kind have been 
known for but a few millenniums, only a l iny fraction of man’s age. 
yet such was the longing urge of mankind “to see ourselves as others 
see us" that mirrors are found among the first of the products of the 
earliest high cultures* those of Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean. 

The manufacture of mirrors probably began with the disco very 
<,f metal working. The first, man who hammered and cast copper 
could scarcely have tailed to note its powers of reflection and there¬ 
upon i K ten nine to make for himself an ubjjyel for that special purpose. 
The mirror of classical antiquity was doubtless perfected and some¬ 
what standardis'd very early In the hist- >ry of metal working, for it 
is found dating from early times in Egypt and Mesopotamia. The 
most artistic mirrors, however, are I he Etruscan and the Grecian. 
They ordinarily consist of a thin disk of bronze, slightly convex and 
highly polished on one side, held by ,* projecting handle. Most of 
them bear on their reverse very interesting engraved scenes from 
classical mythology. Such a mirror is known as i speculum, In 
JaU;r and mediaeval times small mirrors of burnished metal, generally 
of steel 'T silver, were- carried by hulics <>F rank, and even today, 
similar mirrors are used under conditions where u glass mirror would 
be in great danger of breakage and irreplaceable, as every sportsman 
and participant in the late war well knows. 

The common looking glass, it seems, also has an ancient history, 
sine: it was manufactured by the Phoenicians at Sidon and was men¬ 
tioned bv Pliny These miwd ancient looking glasses were- generally 
coated with tin. Apparently, however, mirrors of this type wore 
less favored than the specula, pussibly l.wcausu they were thought to 
he less i-ftieient, certainly because they were more- fragile. The break¬ 
ing of a mirror has always been considered an omen of ill fortune; 
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this superstition probably was due to the fact that mirrors were 
much used in divination* and to break one was to destroy the means 
of contact with the and so to anger them. 

The glass minor was gradually improved until, about the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century, it completely supplanted the 
speculum. In the Middle Ages it was backed with thin sheets of 
metal, general )y of had, but, '‘silvering " with an alloy of tin and 
antimony was soon discovered to produce a sujienor result. A1 though 
the term 1 ‘ *ilvering " for 11 1 e mirror l-ackmg apj>anmly hats always 
been employed , no silver was used until 1840 when die present process 
nf using a thin coating of metallic silver came into use. 

But. throughout the ages of human development up to the 
Bronze Age. mankind pursued his tasks, his countenance only dimly 
reflected by inefficient means. These conditions persist in many 
part's - r the world at present, for the Bronze Age was by no means 
a uniform historical period. In mum places in the world, for lack of 
accessible copper, the natives have never passed through a Bronze 
Age. Indeed, in others, such as the Valley of the Amazon, stones arc 
si i rare or entirely imsucuiabk* that the natives cannot be said to have 
attained even the Stone Age. 

In America' in pre-Columbian days, glas* and burnished sted 
were alike utterly unknown, and the use of copper and bronze was 
evidently >f very late development and known only in very restricted 
regions. In Pen}, the region where bronze was most used and where 
the material vulture was probably tin highest in undent America, 
one of the most reputable of the historians of the lime of the Conquest, 
GarciLisso dv la Vega, n jn-rl- that mirror* »T polished silver and of 
polished bronze were used by the women, the former by the nobility, 
the latter by the commoners. Men disdained to gaze into mirrors' 
Unfortunately, no silver or bronze mirrors have over been discovered, 
a fact which has led some archscologists to discount the statement, 
despite Oareilasso's general credibility and the circumstantial nature 
of his account. Bk 1 same iiislorisn claims that certain mirrors were 
concave and of such reflecting power that lire was kindled with them 
in certain ceremonies. 

Practically bH American mirrors, however, were made either of 
iron_ pyrite and its kindred mareasite, or of obsidian. Mirror* of 

Mu n*it**r*ph "Mirr-r- in PitColumtrafl ametica'' by Marshall R 

Suviixt ■ now in pnvimlbft -t- VO. VI1, V 1, ,.| tb a {\mtxbmw pit ft„m t fe */>,,„mafib 
Atrltri&m IndulH, //f> t-immluiisH, Nr .-a V. Ti. CUv. 

’Omcimsw p* hA Vain, 'Contnicaiftriug Saw," !i tinted, lib. II, ; A , p . 70 . 
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both materials art- found in Mexico,' in Ecuador and in 
Peru and the difference between those from the various 
regions is slight. Sahagun, to whom we are indebted for 
most of out information on the details of the life of the 
Mexicans before the time <>f the Spanish Conquest, devotes 
a portion of a paragraph to the stones from which mirrors 
were made. He mentions two, apparently pyriteami obsid- n,lt7Df 
ian One. lie says, is white and makes beautiful mirrors which 
reflect perfectly; they were employed by persons of high rank, both 
men and women. Other stones (probably obsidian, but possibly a 
poorer quality of pyrite’) are black and distort the countenance; these 
mirrors are am tie in various shapes as circular or triangular. 

Obsidian is a dark volcanic glass, very hard and difficult to 
work, but taking a high polish. Tt was known in the Andean region 
as " Vulture Slone." Mirrors made of obsidian are generally rather 
for go and thick, either rectangular or circular, and are less common 
than pyrite mirrors. A few have been found in the coastal region of 
Ecuador and Peru hui the larger number come from Mexico. 

Iron pyrite was the material most commonly used for mirrors 
in ancient America Indeed, in the Andean region, so much was it 
employed that it received the name "Inca Stone.'' Pyrite frequently 
occurs in spheroid nodules two inches nr thereabouts in diameter. 
When these nodules are sawn or split in half, the surface of the 
section polished, and suspension holes drilled in them, they make 
fairly effective m i rrors. Numbers of examples of almost identical 
type have been found in Mexico and in Peru. They range from 
about one and one half to three and one half inches in diameter. 
Some of them have convex surfaces, their scope of reflection being 
thus greater, while others are quite concave, the supposition being 
that these latter were employed for the making of new fired One of 
the foremost of the Mexican gttfte was named Tcxcallipoca, "Smoking 
Mirror," and is usually shown bearing a circular mirror from which 
smoke arises. In the drawings of him in which the mirror is shown 
from the side, it is apparently concave. 

In Guatemala, pyrite mirrors were manufactured in a different 
manner, a mosaic being made of many thin plates of pyrite. Mirrors 

1 H&invAHi*-" ins Kjwaclii, Univw^aJ tk- tiu? i’ -u.r .|. .W-va fm Lord 

Klziy r l ,p *4 bitijou, 1 ' v.jL Vli p ^ 3<JS, UuuJuti, m>. XI. VT11 . 

fur. V 

fc CI Ehlarh XrinmiyiEioLDp “ MimarF Gcmvcxra ft ctfncav< . cq Arnfftique,” Jmmtrf. & U 

SiH-tffi’ A rtrnnmjftfT dc F*rts Y in p.» XV ! D, I 9n 6, pp. 103—1 fell 
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of this type arc very rare and were apparently unknown in archaeo¬ 
logical museums until very recently, the present article heing probably 
the first, detailed published description uf Uiem, 

In his work, “Turquoise Mosaic Art in Ancient Mexico,' 1 Gm- 
ir ihut tom of l he A fust' tun of the A tmeuti n Indian, llcyr Foundation, 
New York City. Vol. M. 1922, pp. 5b. 51, fig. 7, Marshall H. Seville, 


Pyrrte MoWi: MirW frcnn Oiir.frniAl.ii 

referring to excavations conducted by him in 19112 in graves and 
ttmiljs in the mound of the creat temple or teocahi at Cuiiapn in the 
Zapolecan region of < taxuca, Mexico, speaks of excavating 0 grave 
containing the skeleton of a child at a depth of six feet below the 
apex of the mound. He writes, , the most interesting objects 
recovered were a pair of small disks of pottery, upon the ltat upper 
surfaces of which were cemented small pieces of very thin, highly 
polished hematite, placed in mosaic, These Iasi were undoubtedly 
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mirrors, although from the small perforation in the center ot each, 
we arc- incline* I to regard the pair as having been Used also as ear- 
omamcnus. One of these specimens should be in the Museo .National 
of Mexico where it belongs: the other is in lfie American Museum 
of Natural History. The latter. HOW illustrated for the first time 
(Fig* 7). is an inch and three -juarters in diameter, and an eighth of 
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an mch in thickness.” This specimen, although much smaller than 
those in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, is apparently 
of tjutic similar type. The Museum of the American Indian, has 
recently secure* I a mosaic mirror from Arizona which, judging from 
photographs and descriptions, is identical with those in the possession 
of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, a remarkable 
instance of aboriginal trade. 
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These mirrors occur within a very limited region, their 
manufacture being probably conditioned by the natural occur¬ 
rence- of suitable nodules nr large crystal* of pyrite. Iron pyrite 
or as the mineralogists term it. iron disulphide, FeS J( is most 
frequently found crystal listed *.m scliistf*se or slaty stout:, and 
generally with iLs surface oxidized, that is. rusted, to limoniie, 
or ferric hydrate. 

The department of Quiche m central Guatemala seem* to ha ve 
been the center for the manufacture of these mosaic mirrors, most 
of them having been found in the ruins of ancient villages between 
the Chix6y and the Kbop6m riven.. Tht latter k an affluent of the 
C!ux6y which is one of the names for the upper l*sumacmta, and is 
also known as the Quimalft or the Negro. 'Phis region is at present 
inhabited by the Ixil Indians, who speak a language of the great 
Mayan stock and whose aricvators played a part in the wonderful 
Maya culture which flourished in pre-Columbian days throughout 
most of Guatemala, Yucatan and parts of southern Mexico and 
western Honduras, In this Ixtl-ijuidu region art found m- marvel¬ 
lous cities with majestic buildings such as Palenqut* in southern 
Mexico, Quirigua in Guatemala, Cophn in Honduras and many 
cities in Yucatan , hut the occurrence of mounds and pyramid? of 
regular shape r subterranean vaults displaying excellent structural 
and architectural features, occasional sculptured statues and has- 
reliefs, and especially the t>eauliful pottery and other small objects 
found in the stone-lined graves attest the high grade of culture which 
the ancient population lisul readied. These ruins apparently dot the 
country but are for the most part small, unknown and of slight 
importance. Generally they are known by the name of the nearest 
modem village or plantation, such as Chips!, Koopbm, Kixpt-k, 
Chih until, BatinHxflh 

Four of the finest mosaic mirrors were found in one grave in a 
mound in the ruin known as Kixpek and three of these are here 
reproduced. They had been placed with a burial in a chamber- 
grave made of stone, which, unlike the majority of graves in this 
region, had neither caved in nor been despoiled. They lay in a row 
across the end of the grave in front of the body, all traces of which 
had completely disappeared. The dampness of the sod had. as in 
every similar case, caused the plates of pyrite to Income loosened from 
their base, but, since they were undisturbed, it was possible to replace 
t hem and to restore the mirrors almost perfectly. 
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Three of these mirrors are discoidal in shape-, the fourth one 
rectangular or square. Fragments of mirrors from other graves 
indicate that those of rectangular shape are always in the minority. 
This square mirror (N.A. 11610) measures four and three quarter 
inches on each side, while the circular ones (N.A. 11613, 11611 and 
11612,) measure respectively sis, four, and three and three quarter 



inches in diameter. The thickness of each is from three eighths to 
one lialf inch. The bases of all four mirrors are made of a rough 
porous pumice or tufa, relatively fine grained and with a pinkish gray 
tint. The stotte is probably a product of fine volcanic ash. a forma¬ 
tion which is doubtless common in this region of frequent volcanic 
activity. The bases of mirrors from other localities art* more often 
made of sedimentary rocks, such as shales and indurated shales. The 
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sides of these bases are always sloping and beveled, those of the 
square mirror having a double bevel, anil all possess drilled holes 
for suspension by means of which they were probably worn on the 
person, serving the double purpose of ornament and mirror. These 
suspension holes vary greatly in location. Most frequently two 
small holes are drilled close to the rim and at. opposite points; often, 
however, a pair of holes is placed near the rim. and a large hole in 
the exact center is also common. Twin perforations near the center 
and connected by a groove arc found occasionally. 

The reflecting surface is made- of a mosaic of many thin slabs 
of iron pyrite cut into polygons, the rectangular mirror consisting of 
about eighty pieces, tin largo circular minor of fifty three. These 
plates of pyritc: vary* greatly in size and are of myriad shapes, no two 
ln?ing alike, just as n<» two crystals are alike in nature. The largest 
plate found, unfortunately not a pari of a complete mirror, measures 
approximately two inches in width and two and a quarter inches in 
length- Also this is the piece which has the largest number of angles 
of those- counted, nine in all. Five or six is the usual number of 
sides and angles, four being apparently the minimum. The tact that 
pyrite is a crystal and has a natural cleavage with flat surfaces and 
straight edges rendered the work of fitting the mosaic together simple, 
but even so it must haw 1 ecu a wearisome task U- grind the edges to 
fit those of the neighboring plates ami so to make a perfect surface. 
The work, however, was admirably done. All edges arc [K-rfeeUy 
straight and make tight junctions with their neighbors. Much of 
the original perfection lues, naturally, lieeri lost in the course of years 
ami by restoration. The edges have rusted and chipped, a few pieces 
have been lost, others cracked and many doubtless incorrectly and 
irregularly replaced, but the restorations are admirable enough to 
suggest the perfection which must have dmnwleriztd the undamaged 
specimens- 'Hie plates on the peripheries of the circular mirrors 
were cut with their outer edges in an are so .-« to form a complete 
circle. The thin edges were in every case beveled so that although 
the}' fitted tightly together at the tipper surface, the lower edges were 
sufficiently sepiirated to permit the cement in whicli they were set 
to push up in wedge-shaped partition* or walls between the plates, 
thus cementing them more rightly to the base. 

The average thickness of these mosaic plates is one eighth inch, 
the thickest measuring about three sixteenths. The upper polished 
surface is apparently the natural cleavage plane of the crystal, being 
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thus perfectly smooth and capable of taking a high polish. The lower 
surface is less even and frequently includes a thin layer of the shale 
which formed the foundation of the pyrite crystal. In other cases, 
such as that of Pit- largest plate before mentioned, the slab was 
apparently sawn off from a large pyrite mass, the sawing having been 
from two sides with a line of breakage in the center. 

Their age. you ask? t if course, that is often the point of max¬ 
imum human interest. Unfortunately, archaeological objects in 
America—excepting only the dated stehe and oilier monuments 
from the Mayan cities—are undocumented, as are all other objects 
from all peoples who tack a written language. Their age, like their 
use, must Ite assumed. In the present case, it cannot be great— 
recent as compared with Tutankhamen, yesterday is compared with 
the earliest Sumerians of Ur, a moment ago as compared with the 
men of Neanderthal, Heidelberg and Trim), That is, their age must 
lx* measured in centuries, not In millenniums. The high standard of 
the art and technique of the ceramics, jade, copper and gold ornaments 
and other objects accompanying the mirrors indicates a late period. 
Moreover, iron pyrite is not a stable mineral, oxidizing or rusting 
quickly in damp ground, and completely disappearing within a few 
centuries. We are probably safe in stating that our mirrors do not 
greatly antedate the Spanish Conquest in approximately 1525, 
They may, however, be somewhat older. When archeology in 
America shall have Iveeti studied as intensively as it has been in Egypt 
and in Greece, we shall, at least in the regions of higher culture in 
Mexico and Central America where wc have the dated Maya monu¬ 
ments as criteria, be able to date with approximate accuracy the 
type of ceramic, new art motive, improvement in technique, and other 
points of cultural development, but that time is not yet. Before it 
can come, we must have much more careful exploration, excavation, 
research, stud;, and publication. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

[ give and bequeath to the Trustees of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania the sum uf . dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Museum. (Here, if desired, specify in detail the 
purposes. ' 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

to order Umt The University Museum may give appropriate 
recognition to the substantial gifts which have been already received, 
and which will hereafter be donated or bequeathed for the develop* 
meat of its resources and the extension of its usefulness, the Board 
■ »f Managers have adopted tin- following classification for contribu¬ 
tors and members, and have resolved that the names of the donors of 
aggregate sums of *25,000 atid upwards, m cash, securities, or prop¬ 
erty shall be inscribed upon a suitable tablet or tablet ., to lie properly 
displayed in the Museum. 

There shall be five classes, of Contributors designated as follows: 
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Contributors and Members are entitled to die following privi¬ 
leges: admission to the Museum at all reasonable times: invita¬ 
tions to receptions given by the Board of Managers a l the Museum; 
invitations and reserved seats for lectures: the Miseoi Journal; 
copies of all guides anti handbooks published by the Museum and 
free use of the Library. 
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SUMERIAN SCULPTURES 

By L. Lucjkain 

ARCHAEOLOGISTS in the field Itave many Hard days, but they 
have also a delightful reward when out of the trenches come 
nt*\v documents which throw light on the past, dispose of old 
theories and help to rebuild a truer history. One of the best pieces 
of sculpture discovered at Ur by the Joint Expedition during its 
Fourth Campaign was the bead or a girl in white marble with inlaid 
eyes of shell and lapis lamb, a wry important monument which 
forces us to modify our whole conception of Sumerian art. There 
is Item not ofll'y an extraordinarily finished delicacy of Lecluiiqut* but 
nn ideal of beauty not hitherto found iti the same degree in the 
early sculptures of Mesopotamia, 

Before I SSI Sumerian art was practically unknown. (hir first 
knowledge of this ancient civilisation dates from the methodical 
classification by Leon Heuaey of Sumerian monuments from Lagash 
in Mesopotamia in the Louvre Museum* Sumerian sculptors for 
fifteen hundred years before the days of Abraham and the. Antonie 
kingdom of Babylon hud been busy curving statues, stat.uetti.r5. bas- 
reliefs and plaques out of shell, limestone, alabaster, and soft ami 
hard thorite. One by Otfte their monuments entered the museums 
of the Old World, which long remained incredulous both of their 
antiquity and of their artistic value. Careful publication and minute 
study, however, have left no room for doubt. There is a group of 
eight statues in the round, some of natural size, representing the 
patesi Gudea, a Governor of Lagash in n.c. 2400. The style and 
technique represent a coherent and well determined period of the 
sculptor's art, an epoch in the archaeological field. The master 
sculptor has now left the primitive stages far behind and am attack 
hard stones with a sure hand and positive knowledge. 
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We may distinguish three classical periods d| Sumerian sculp¬ 
ture: the Sargon and Nnram Sin period, about ux. 2600: the Gudea 
period, about u.c. 2400: and the Third Ur Dynasty perind, about 
b.c, 2200. The Sargon and Naram Sin period is named after the 
Icings of Agade, who founded a great empire. Their riches and power 
found natural expression in greal artistic monuments* They 
belonged to a Semitic race nanu.nl Akkadian, after their capita] 
Agade or Akkad, a city not far from Babylon. They lived in the 
northern part of Mesopotamia, and mixed with the Sumerians, emu¬ 
lating their earlier attainments and improving their formula; of art 
Their monuments, statues, and bas-reliefs are comparable with the 
best sculptures of Lagash it) the fJudea period hut their modelling 
is finer, their proportions arc more elegant, and they have in large 
scenes a in:ire spirited sense of composition. Tlu-ir masterpiece is 
the stela of vie lory of king Naram Sin, representing the king and his 
troops pursuing his enemies to the summit of the hills. The enemies 
fait prostrate uniter his feet and beg for mercy. The king stands in 
a qoble attitude ill ftiil armour, with weapons in hand, stops the 
pursuit, and spares the* last survivors. 

Sumerian art reaches its full development in the Outlet) period. 
It then becomes remarkable for simplicity of attitudes, for a sober 
and even severe style realized in large smooth surfaces ori reliefs and 
statues. The sculptors have attained a national type of wi srkrnan- 
ship very different from the Egyptian. They are less preoccupied 
with proportions and they show a greater originality in details. 
Their statues are often short and thick set. with heads too large for 
the bodies, but the modelling of the nude parts, in spite of the hard¬ 
ness of the stone, the minute chiselling of hands and fingers, is very 
close to nature. The eyes are large, with straight and deeply cut 
Eyelids slightly drawn upwards m the outer owner. Thu eyebrows 
are prominent, outlined by a deep furrow above and below, and their 
twin ares always meet above the nose. These heavy joined eyebrows 
give strength and color to the face and are characteristic of Sumerian 
an, though Assyrian and Persian sculptors treated eyes and eyebrows 
in the same manner. 

The eye sockets are in many cases deeply indued and hollowed 
to receive an inlaid eve made of a piece of shell. The iris may be a 
piece of black bitumen or of blue lapis lazuli. The Egyptians used 
paste or coloured stones in the same way. Large eyes of chalcedony. 
Onyx, or camelian, some of them bearing a cuneiform inscription. 
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presented by die Cassite kings about rue. 1400 as votive offerings 
in the temple of Nippur, were not nil destined for use as inlay, but 
were inspired by the same old Sumerian tradition. Even the Greek 
chryselephantine statues combining gold and ivory are not inde¬ 
pendent of Eastern influence. 

The noses of statues are generally broken, but when preserved 
thet' art* usually found to be almost straight, or only slightly curved, 
with a rounded and rather large tip, TIil- chin is small and firm. 
The cheeks are framed in a short oval with well marked cheek 
bones, akin to the Asiatic type found also in Syrians, Jews and 
Armenians. 

The short proportions, so noticeable in tin- Sumerian sculptures 
arc especially marked in the massive necks, large chests, and round 
shoulders, with shoulder line attached very high below the ear. An 
expression of dignity and force redeems the awkwardness of the 
stumpy figures. 

The common attitude of many statues of standing or seated 
worshippers with their hands clasped, the right in the left, expresses 
the respectful immobility - ■! the Oriental servant awaiting the orders 
of his master. Many a statue bears a votive inscription engraved 
on the sides of the throne, or even on the garments, across die shoul¬ 
ders or round the knees of the figure. Such statues were commonly 
deposited in a sacred place in front of the statues or emblems of the 
gods. Their attitude, even in the smallest statue, is a religious one. 
They arc votive offerings to remind the gods of the gO'xl deeds of 
the ruler, and to obtain a special blessing on his life and posterity. 
Unlike the Egyptian sculptor aiming at the material likeness which 
was so important for the cult of the dead, the Sumerian sculptor 
produces impersonal heads of a conventiorraf type. 

Feminine statuettes are not rare. They were not excluded, as 
they generally wen* by the Assyrians. The severe Sumerian artist 
succeeded in his efforts to express feminine grace by a progressive 
attenuation of the national type to a point, where the dose resem¬ 
blance to the Greek type is very remarkable. The same Greek feel¬ 
ing is noticeable in the first study nf the folds, relief and arrangement 
of the garment attempted by the Sumerian sculptor. It is quite 
unknown tit Egypt and Assyria. 

This refinement and softening of the Sumerian type is especially 
evident in the third dassical period, that of the Third Ur Dynasty, 
about d.c. 2200. The progress of schools of sculptors and the devel* 
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opmeni of artistic taste had naturally brought about a change from 
the archaic types, where square and angular forms betrayed the 
original plim, by way of the progressively less severe forms of Lhe 
Gudea period* to the smooth, slim, rounded forms of the third period, 
which aimed more and more at elegance. 

Before the three classical periods representing the artistic efforts 
of a mixed population of Sumerians and Akkadians, must be placed 
an archaic, more purely Sumerian period, before BX. A000. No 
one who has studied the stela of the Vultures, the most important 
monument of this period, will ever mistake or forget the early 
Sumerian type with enormous curved nose, receding forehead, 
large almond shaped eyes, broad ears, short neck and wide chest, 
angular eltxrws, head all shaven and shorn, except in the ease of 
the king and the god, finally the remarkable garment in the form of 
a woollen flounced petticoat, with thickly set hanging lappets in 
imitation of a fleece, 

'Che small collection nf stone heads, statuettes and reliefs lucre 
presented belongs to the best periods of Sumerian sculpture lx:tween 
(j,c. 2600 and 2 1flO. They were discovered by the Joint Expedition 
<d the British Museum and ovir Museum* by the Museum's Expe¬ 
dition at Nippur, or they were acquired by purchase. With the 
exception of the sculptures, which, in the division made by 
the Governments at Constantinople and at Baghdad were not 
assigned to the Museum, the monuments are the property of the 
Museum and will take high rank in the Ur twin between the 
great stela of L T r-Nommu and the arcliaic statues and reliefs of 
TalbaJ-’Ulsaid. They will allow, for the fursi Lime in tins country, 
a dose view and study of the wonderful Sumerian art which sur¬ 
prises many and leaves the imagination marvelling at the liegmnings 
of civilisation. 


I 

The White Makblf Head With Inlaid Eves 1 

The small head of a girl with long undulating hair hanging over 
her shoulders and confined about the temples hy a thin scarf, rolled 
like a coronet, is t he gem of the collection. The eyeballs are inlaid, 
consisting of a piece of shell originally white but now turned gold- 
brown with age. The irises are small discs of blue lapis. The 
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vividness of the colors adds U> the charm of (.he deep sunken eyes 
and gives life to t.Iic* small round face with its quiet, thoughtful look. 
Inlaid eyes of blue lapis were previously known to have been used 
for the decoration of the figures of animals—of a bull's head in copper 
and a lion's head in stone—but they arc seen here for the first lime 
applied to a human head. 



While sufirMi 1 tiwJ >jf [tju CuxIHpt" fimjnl with inbW *4 4lc‘if anil 
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'['he head was found in 1 92 $ at Ur, within the limits of the 
temple towards the southern angle, in ruins dating about h.c. 2100. 
when the kings of Laisa were lords of Ur. 1 ‘tit it is not otherwise 
connected With the ruins. Ii is an example of the beautiful, simple 
work of the I-Hcst period, about the rime of Gudea, The simple 
crownlike headdress, the long undulating hair simply parted, passing 
over the ear? and covering the neck anti shoulders, are distinctive 
notes in the costume of Sumerian women of that period. A five-row 
necklace encircles the rather short neck. 
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Tht? great surprise is to find in the delicately carved and beau¬ 
tiful face so dost* an approach to the ideal Greek type. The eye¬ 
brows arc prominent., meeting above the nose, and they are empha¬ 
sized according to the Sumerian rule hut the Oriental expression 
has been tempered with ft gentle grace. The large almond shaped 
eyes arc beautiful and natural, and are drawn upwards at the 
corners with the s ligh t affectation of most of the heads of the Guilea 



tlt-uil erf thr GftitltM rn 


type. The small chili ami rounded oval face are quite charming, 
and so also are the parted. Ups of which faint traces remain. The 
nose is broken as usual. Wo can only conjecture that it was almost 
straight, with a slight ctirve at the end, as in the small ** Longpfefier" 
statuette of tltt* same style in the Louvre. 

The statuette when complete must have represented, as the 
Louvre statuette docs, a young girl seated on a cubiform throne, 
with her hands modestly clasped on her breast or holding a round 
ampulla full of perfumed oil, a symbol of the prayers and offerings 
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which were the prelude to a iilitfll snerifivt' before the statues of the 
gods. The long floating hair of Isbtar goddess of love, is the dis¬ 
tinctive mark and privilege of the liigher class; kings, princes, and 
princesses, ami also of the high priestess, who is generally a sister 
or daughter of the king. Her statue as a worshipper placed in the 
temple before the statue of the god was a wive offering for the life 
and the long and happy reign of (lie ruler. In the same manner 
the young Samuel was devoted by his mother to the service of the 
God of Israel. An inscription on the throne may have formulated 
the votive prayer and defined the memorial purpose of the statue, as 
we shall see in the case of the monument next described. 

II 

Tut Black Diorite Statle of Ninoal, tiff Moon GodOess 1 

This statue has been restored from many fragments found 
in 1926 Scatter. nig the ashes and mi the pavement of the Nirigal 

temple at Ur. The enemies who destroyed this delicate work of 
art were not the Elamites, the hereditary enemy from the eastern 
border, but newcomers in the Euphrates plain, the Antonies of 
Babylon. A Semitic nice like the Akkadians, they hated the 
Sumerians of the south, and had no rest until they had broken their 
s p irit of independence, destroyed the walls of Erecti and Ur. and 
opened for their own profit the trading road toward the sea. The 
plundering of the temple and the cruel destruction of the monuments 
erected by former kings were invariable incidents <>f these military 
expeditions, About the same time Abraham and his family left the 
desolated citv and moved north to Marian, a junct ion of the caravan 
marls, where the Moon God had another sanctuary and trade was 
more prosperous, 

This small female figure sitting with quiet grace ami dignity 
on her square throne is not only an extremely delicate piece of work, 
but is invaluable as a well dated record in the Instory of art in 
Sumeria. On three sides of the throne is a long inscription recording 
the dedication of the statue by Enanoatum, the high priest , son of 
Ishrnc-Dagan king of [sin, who rebuilt the tentph 1 if Ringed. Ine 
statue, therefore, was carved within ten t ears of fi.C. 2080, 

1 Ht'iifhi *4 tlie Witflfwl fetal** 24 em.t width «t the elbow* UU ram.; fc*iu LI r. 10 cm 
CLfl Sv 1622 ! J Ur Fluid QualnsU^ <5352. by Miss M L Baker, 
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Thu figure of the goddess has still that beautiful simplicity of 
attitude and refined elegance imparted to feminine statuettes since 
the Gudea period. She is dressed in the best court style. Her long 
floating hair is confined by a simple diadem, and she wears a long 
woollen tunic of material known as Babylonian kaunakes. Long hair 
and a garment of katiuakes are always confined to gods and kings. 
The statue is most likely a figure of the high priestess, the daughter 
of the king and the petsonificattpa of the Moon Goddess on earth. 
Her hands arc clasped, the right in the left, in an attitude of respect. 
Nails and fingers are carved in minute detail. This humble attitude 
need nut surprise us. All statues with a votive inscription were 
placed in a sacred place, facing the images of the gods or their sym¬ 
bols. This one is a votive offering for the life of the king, Above 
the diadem six it) copper nails still fixed in the original Stone show 
that a mitrelike ornament probably of gold or of copper gill adorned 
the head of the statuette. The mitre with one or four pairs of horns 
is the traditional emblem of divinity and would prove this figure 
wearing it to be that of the goddess herself. The respectful attitude 
of the clasped hands is not exclusively reserved to servants but 
might, express the submission of Hingal to her husband, the Moon 
God. It is found in other statues of goddesses, as we shall see in 
the next two examples. Only Ishtur is represented as a queen and 
a warrior, armed with bow and scimitar or Holding ring and scepter 
The older Sumerian goddesses play the minor parts of faithful wives 
and chatelaines in charge of the cattle, the fish pond, the poultry 
yard, the pantry, and the cellar. 

Enough was left of the statue of Ningal to allow a complete 
restoration 10 be made. The crown of the head with a line of hair 
over the eyes and the ears is original, Part of the base and of the 
skirts, both elbow?, the right, shoulder, and the lower part of the face 
arc restored. The missing face was the most disappointing defect 
in the statuette. It has been happily restored and copied from a 
beautiful Sumerian statue from Lagash in the Louvre, which was 
named, after the headdress, u la femme a ITcharpe" ami is probably 
contemporary with Gudea and also an example of the best classical 
period. Perhaps the neck ought 10 lx: a little shorter, as well as 
the lower jaw, the chin more prominent, anil the ova! of the face 
not quite so refined. But these arc minor defects in a reconstruction 
otherwise true to the original type, in which we may enjoy the beauty 
and harmony of the work of art without undue archaeological scruples, 
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The tunic worn by the goddess and made of the special woollen 
material, the kaunakes, is frequently represented on cylinder seals 
but not so often on statues. It represents not a flounced garment 
but, in a conventionally symmetrical wav, a material with long hair 
woven in imitation of the natural fleece of animals. The hair of 
the kid presented by a worshipper (the fragment of sculpture illus¬ 
trated on page 246)* is arranged in the same conventional way. The 
hanging lappets of wiwl are disposed in zones following the lines 
of the weft, as in the modem Greek fioccata, It has long hair only 
on one side. The rectangular shawl of kaunakes thrown over the 
left shoulder was worn by gods and goddesses and persons of high 
rank. On the present feminine statue it is made like a tunic with 
sleeves. In Assyria and also in Persia fioccata is reserved to the gods. 
In Greece it is often a sumptuous covering on festival couches. 

The thick masses of hair of the goddess fall low on her shoulders 
in lovely curls in truly royal style. The two shorter curls resting on 
her breast in front in pre-Victorian fashion have beten copied from 
the statue next described, which was discovered in the same pan 
of the ruins in the Nalgal temple. They are usual in the representa¬ 
tions of the goddess lab tar, aud have a juvenile grace of their own 
The necklace of five strands is due to the same inspiration, as well 
as the loose upper border of the tunic rest ing modestly and naturally 
on the shoulders. 

The bare feet of the goddess rest solidly on the ground aud. so 
far as they are represented, are a scrupulous imitation of nature, true 
to the smallest details. In statues representing a standing posture, 
the fore parts of the feet only are carved, within a small hollow, 
in order to avoid the* breaking of the statue by a too great weak¬ 
ening of the base. This ts a Sumerian invention, just as legitimate 
as the trunk or support adopt til by i Ireek sculptors. In seated 
figures, the feet and the lower parts - if the garment are free on eit her 
side, but the heels arc still engaged itv the cultoid block out of which 
the seat of the goddess is carved. 

The seat, in its severe simplicity, lias style ami elegance. Seat, 
legs, and rungs are a line development of the plain cubiform seal of 
earlier statues. Knobs of metal protect the feet and raise the seat 
above the ground. Their ellipsoidal curves make a pleasant con¬ 
trast to Ihe straight lines of the rest of the seat, list; flat panels arc 
filled with the inscription, which respects the limits of the frame 
with the delicate restraint and sense of harmony of true artistry. 
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The CQppar nails still visible round the base show that it was 
decorated with applied ornament. a band of metal or engraved pieces 
• ft shell. Two holes beneath the base were used to fix it on a ped¬ 
estal A rectangular hole cut within the neck and visible Ixefore 
the reconstruction suggests that the head was carved separately and 
fixed on. 

The Museum has in this small statuette a very good example 
of Sumerian art. The next, and in this case a complete statue, was 
retained by the I rad Museum to Baghdad. It was discovered at 
die same time and place as the fragments of the NingaJ statuette, 
and represents another familiar goddess, 

IU 

A Djorttk Statue ok the Gotoess Bac 1 

Tliis small squat figure as soon as discovered at Ur became 
familiar among the Arab diggers as Mother Goose. ” because of the 
four geest', two • .d which support her feet while two flank her throne. 
This is not a real but a symbolic seat, formed by three mighty undu¬ 
lations of the water? of the Euphrates, Does not the l<ord Chan¬ 
cellor in England still sit "n u sack of wool for a reason connected 
symbolically with his high office? 

Bau is the wife of the god Ningirsu, the patron of Lagash, a 
city forty miles north of Ur on the great cut. the Shatt-el-Hai, 
joining the Tigris and the Euphrates. The old city is on the border 
of the marsh land, a paradise- for sdl kinds of waterfowl, but especially 
for ducks, guesc and pelicans. While her IiiisImiwI was a great war* 
rior and bore in his coat or Anns the eagle, i tic famous Imgig bird 
of Lagasli. Bnti was concerned with fowl of a humbler sort, those 
which served as food. 

The fame of our little goddess spread rapidly. bocal sheikhs 
left their mud palaces to pay her a visit in the camp* Notabilities 
and boy scouts from the nearest town came on special tours tu sec 
her till the Iraq government became aware of her existence and 
claimed her for its Museum at Baghdad, us one of the oldest rep¬ 
resentatives of tlie land and ns a work of art rare- for the complete¬ 
ness of its preservation. 

The attitude of dignified respect expressed by the clasped hands 
is the same as in the N in gal statue. Identical is the tunic of kaunakes, 

1 Hciirht n cm, IT Fwtd CaMbciie 4779. 
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with sleeves and seven «mies of thrummed flocks, the necklace of 
five strands, the hare feet, the pendent Victorian lodks. The short 
iteck and massive head are vert' characteristic of Sumerian art, 
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which was not too much preoccupied with actual proportions. They 
recall a very srpiat statue of the patesj Oudea now to be seen intact 
in the Louvre* \\ e must reconcile ourselves to that disregard of 
true proport ions 1 which, however* did not shock the Sumerian artist. 
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The real difference from the Ningal statue is in die fashion of 
the headdress and in some technical details in the carving of the face. 
The eye sockets arc hollowed and prepared for the inlay, which is 


missing. The nose was carved separately and is also missing. We 
may suspect that it was cut U > repair an accident to, or a defect in, 
the stone. The headdress is not a simple diadem but a scarf covering 
the top of the head and rolled about it like a coronet, The long 
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hair, except for the two curls in front, is not allowed to bang loose, 
but is tied in the back into a matronly chignon. The short neck 
shows below and the shoulder blades are carefully modelled under 
the thickness of the woollen garment. The same ore-Greek sense 
of folds in tin- garment is visible in the curve of the back and below 
the arms. The naive primitive charm of the statuette is scarcely 
marred by the plumpness of the figure. 

IV 

A Headless Statuette from Nima 1 

The headless statuette from Nippur, of which wc have only a 
photograph, is of the same style, but much coarser in execution. 
The attitude of the seated figure with the hands clasped, the sleeved 
tunic of kuunak.es, the cuboid form of the throne. tine bare feci not 
completely disengaged from the block, belong to the same ago and 
tradition. The statue, as far as one can judge from a photograph, 
seems to have been cut in soft limestone and not in diorile. The 
drawing of the fingers and the undulating lines of the kaunakes 
show a carelessness which we might expect in the poorer material. 

The main interest of the figure is derived from the obvious 
symbolic meaning of the quart and pint pots with which her throne 
is decora Led- We know that in the temple of I.agash there was a 
cellar of the liest mountain wines. We have lists of the red and 
white wines of the plains, hills, and mountains from the cellars of 
King Nebuchadnmar, and the German excavators suggested that 
the vaulted cellars below the so-called hanging gardens of Babylon 
-n^te of the wonders of the world -must liavo been the coolest 
place to preserve the sea let] jars. Four tvjjes < >f jx>ts arc represented 
cm two sides of the throne. There must have been two other types 
on the third side of which wo have no photograph. One is a muml 
cylindrical vase. Alabaster vases of that form, with a cartouche of 
the name of the Moon Goddess, have been found at L r and are pit* 
served in the Museum. The second vase, the unit of measure 
called by the Sumerian a qn, is very interesting for its conical form. 
Raced in the hands of the gods, full of perfumed oil, if not of choice 
wine, it was a symbol of prayers and offerings, rich in meaning. 
The second and third vases are larger receptacles well represented 
in our collections of pottery from Ur and Nippur. Whether they 

1 PftiWitr rmm tilt FtMirlij Nljjfasx Exfrtd&km, Photographs 22 * , 2 |!> 226 . 
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are standard measures or have some other special purpose has yet 
to be established. 

V 


A Woman Worshipper Wearing the Fringed Shawl 1 

This miniature work, brought from Babylon by Dr. J P. Peters 
in 1890* is one of the early acquisitions of the Museum. It is also 
an exquisite piece of Sumerian art. The modelling of the body, 
neck, throat, shoulders and of tin back below the shawl belongs to 
the best period after Gudea. when severe simplicity was tempered 
with grace and elegance very close h> the idea! of Greek art. The 
little statuette is cut in soft limestone of a very fine grain. For 
harmonious proportions and delicate womanly charm tl can compare 
with two beautiful statuettes of the same style. M La femme a 
iTeharpe” from Telto, ami an ivory statuette from Susa, It was 
entered in the catalogue of the section—C. B,S. 8960—with seven 
other pieces, as bought by order id Dr. ]. P. Peters. through the Arab 
Obeid, on July I, 1S90, for .111 piasters, and was said to come from 
Bitbil. It is high time that this charming Sumerian lady should lie 
presented to readers of the Journal. 

She has the traditional attitude of the worshipper standing in 
front of the god* with hands clasped, awaiting orders with respectful 
dignity. Her type is decidedly Oriental, with slightly curved now. 
r-jund checks, fleshy lips, and the generous lines ot full-blown woman- 
tsexjd. The eye sockets, deeply sunk, were prepared For inlay accord¬ 
ing to the ancient tradition which aimed at greater lifelike ness of 
the face through a 1 'right contrast of colors. The eyebrows were 
made of a colored paste laid lu a deep arched furrow. The same 
technique is seen in old terra cotta masks where eyes and eyebrows 
were of black bituminous paste inlaid. The same tasic for poiy- 
ebromy may explain why the back of the head of the statuette is 
flattened beyon-1 the true propnri foils and liesmeared with bitumen 
perhaps in imitation of a mass of dark hair. Or an artificial wig and 
mitre like a crown were perhaps added and fixed with bilumen on 
the head, The bright metal and the dark Imir would ltave combined 
in :l very happy dTect. A ihep groove cut on the back in the form 
oi the letter V with a hole at the meeting point nf the three branches 
suggest 5 the fixing oi an artificial ornament behind. The common 
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ornaments, a necklace of four strands and bracelets showing a sim¬ 
ilar disposition of four rings soldered together, are cut in the stone 
in low relief. 

The elegance and simplicity of the dress deserve attention. 
It is no longer a tunic of kannakes with sleeves, of that best material 
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reserved to gods and goddesses. The long rectangular shawl left 
intact as it came from the loom is drape; 1 about the body with sur¬ 
prising sculptural effect, St is spread in front across the breast, 
passing below the amis, and is crossed behind, with the two extreme 
angles thrown over the shoulders and hanging in front where they 
arc held by the folded arms. The result of such drapery on the 
living model is charming and resembles very much the mode of 
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wearing the Spanish shawl in the eoun.tr}' of its origin. Safety pins 
or fibulte may have contributed to the security of the whole adjust* 
merit. The fringes are the thrummed ends of Lhe warp. Embroid¬ 
eries have been added to the sides of the weft. The long furrow 
below the left arm may have been cut afterwards for some inlaid 
ornament or for making repairs; or il may indicate a natural opening 
of the shaVd as in certain statuettes from Lagassh and Susa. 

VT 

A Daughter or S arc on, Hum Priestess of Ur j 

This disk of caleitic alabaster, round like the full moon, with a 
bas-relief on one side and the remains of an inscription on the <>ther, 
is an important monument of art and history. The relief shows a 
sacrificial scene. The high priestess in her best flounced dress 
presides over die ritual libitum poured on the altar by the shorn 
and shaven priest. She is followed by two other priests carrying 
palms (?}, a staff of office (?), and probably a pail of holy water. 
The streams of liquid arc received in a large hourglass-shaped va.se, 
placed on the lower tier of a pyramidal stepped altar. Five steps 
arc still visible. The scene is a reproduction of a ritual act in the 
temple, probably on a special feast day, whfitt the full moon was on 
high over the riggurat in the first hours of the night, and, we may 
conjecture, in spring when the palm trees air in bloom. Why not in 
a palm grove when the eve whs cool? 1 exts arc known ruling ihal 
the king himself must perform this rite under such circumstances. 
The whole composition lias the simplicity and elegance of a Greek 
"theory'' or sacred procession. Though badly mutilated, the piece 
shows a high degree of artistic skill and a real bas-relief technique. 
Each figure is drawn separately with a complete value of its own on 
an open field, but is connected by gesture or attitude with the 
simple religious action. The proportions are natural, even elegant, 
and lack the clumsiness of some erf the squat figures of the Gudea 
period. 

The inscription on the back completes the value <>f the monu¬ 
ment. It records its dedication by En-hedu-anna, high priestess of 
Ur. wife of the Moon God and daughter of Sargon, king of Kish. 
It is our earliest and a well dated monument. In this stirs c\ i j f buitu r- 

i Dtanitur IW mm. E.B.5. 1*6*5- tfc F-kW CaUiisw? MU. 
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uiu an, it ought to come first as reprinting the first classical period, 
'J hat the high priestess should be at the same time wife of the Moon 
God, playing on earth the pan of Ningal, i* n welcome piece of 
information, linking together the chain of evidence The last king 


Ciiii-Ilw 4 kl,aster tfitSi fonud ut Ur. Thf relief 8lsi'vv*4 hi^jj ptsying 

flw 4 l*t>#lr>T: Avcimlms tfi tip im^jtion on the Im rk «((■■ Is h 
djuLuhlu- *£ Kin,- Sftrs-.R Kill! On. t»,c. JTtia. 

1 if Babylon, Nabortidus, installed his daughter as high priceless at 
\ T ' thus restoring a tradition going back to another high priestess, 
sistt-r of Rim-Sin, king of Urea about ax. 2000, Two hundred years 
earlier, Me-Enlil, a daughter of king Slmlgi, may have occupied the 
same position of high priestess. This is certain in the case of the 
daughter ol Sargou about B,c. 2000, The same interpretation must 
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apply to the archaic limestone bas-relief, published in Lhe M ljseum 
Journal, September, 1926. with details such as the entire nudity of 
the priest, which belong to a very primitive period before R.c. 

For nearly two thousand years we can follow and assist at the daily 
ritual at Ur as it was performed long before and. after the days of 
Abraham- We can see with our eyes the ffile played by the high 
priestess, a daughter or sister of the king, presiding over the ritual 
acts jjerformcKl by the shaven priests attached to the house of the 
Moon Goth The princes is also the wife of the Moon Cod. she can 
reveal his secrets and deliver oracles in his name. She truly unites 
in her person human and divine powers. Ansi we must not be sur¬ 
prised to sei: a king of Babylon, Adad-.mal-id i ima m, claim a dose 
relationship— emu, father-in-law-U> the M>un God. Many kings 
of Lnrsa before him were raised to the glory of Injovc-d husbands 
of Ishtar. 

The high priestess En-hedu-anna wears the sleeved tunic 01 
kaunakes well befitting her as M(xm Goddess on earth, fhr king 
hair hangs down her back and three braids vest on her breast, A 
crown like diadem made of a rolled scarf < ?) is tied about her head. 
Her right hand is raised to the level of her face in token of adorn- 
Lion. Her left hand is too much mutilated to show whether She 
carried a staff or sceptre. By rare good fortune the small fragment 
of her head was recovered in die ruins of the N in gal temple .it some, 
distance from the other fragments which were all scattered over 
the pavement of about b.c. 2100. J he rounded nose, thick lips, 
large almond eyes, and deep incised eyebrow's of the feminine 
Sumerian tvjx? are preserved here Iletter than in the marble head 
with inlaid oytts. 

The libator priest wears a tight linen tunic which probably 
passed over the left shoulder, leaving the right arm and shoulder 
bare. He holds with both hands clasped murid the fool the vase 
with a Jong spout which was used for the libation. This is a tradi¬ 
tional type of sacred vessel and a traditional gesture, The hour- 
glass-shapeil vase in many cases had green palms and bunches of 
dates planted m it ready to receive the stream of water. The altar 
with five steps is a new model of the stone altar with a ledge known 
from. audent seals. 

This monument, now the property of the Museum, was discov¬ 
ered at Ur in 1926. Each figure of the relief is 9 mm. high. 
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VII 

A Djoritiv Head of Gudea 1 

This new example of the* classical turboned bead of the famous 
governor of Lagash is a happy addition tc> the* small collection of 
statues in the Museum. 1 1 was acquired from a dealer in antiquities 
and was reputed to have come from Tello, the modem site of Lagash. 
It is well preserved, the nose is intact, which is a. rare piece of good 
fortune among so many mutilated heads. 

Gudea was a great mler and a great patT<*n of art. He had a 
love for that high form of art, sculpture in the round, and caused 
statues of him set f to be cut by the dozen in har»:l diorite and placed 
as memorials in all the shrines am 1 dmpds of his pious city. Inserip- 
titms are carved on the front, back, or sides of such statues and on 
the garments or on the seat, each devoted to a special god or goddess 
and containing graphic, ritual, mythological and sometimes his¬ 
torical details which explain their purpose and hetp us to hear the 
very voice of the past. Of course all these statues were not carved 
and erected at the same time, 3 nit represent different periods in a 
long reign. Despite the school conventions of the Sumerian type, 
an attempt at portraiture is obvious. Some heads represent the 
young Gudea, some Ixilong to his mature age. His attitudes are 
also diversified. He is seated or standing, with his hands clasped, 
or holding on his knees the famous plan drafted with the rule and 
stylus of the architect on a large soft day tablet. 

Tin history of these statues and of their discovery forms an 
interesting chapter of Sumerian research. They were practically 
the first monuments which revealed to the world, about IfiSQ, the 
importance and achievements of the old Sumerian school of sculptors. 
Eight statues, four seated and four standing, some of them a little 
over life size, were found in tin- same part of the ruins, in the same 
court and anteroom where they had been assembled, more than two 
thousand years after Gudea, by the last local ruler of Lagash shortly 
l>eft»re the Christian era. His name was Adadnadin-ahe. In his 
inscriptions he used both the Aramaic and Greek languages, as the 
nvxlem inhabitant of Iraq uses ,\mbic and English, His collection 
of statues is now the glory of the Louvre Museum. Unfortunately, 
not one of these statues was found with its head intact and the few 
heads with or without turbans which were then recovered in the 

■ Mi-utlil 10 cm.: wfdlti of the tiirtwn S3 mm.: far to ear 4 cm. CJI.S. 16664. 
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ruins did not (it the bodies. Not until !90.t was a body found to 
which a turbant'd head discovered three years before was exactly 
fitted, and archeologists had the satisfaction of seeing a complete 
Sumerian statue. The result was rather disappointing, the squat 
figure being disproportionately short and the head oiudh too large 
fix the body. The beautiful modelling of rhe head, hands, feet, and 



I lioHlf Jirjil 'if Ctiilin I’nilmtily Jwniul tn TdUt^ts^Mh, C». (.c moo. 
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<4 the trade pruts in general, the first known attempt at representing 
folds in the* garment, and the masterly technique in the cutting of 
hard stone compensated in a certain degree for the disregard of 
proportions. 

Another important discovery of statues of Cudea, of Ins son, 
or of a successor, apparently assembled in om- room, was made in 
Uigasli two or three years ago by Arabs digging secretly. They 
found their way into tin- European and American markets and were 
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acquired at considerable expense by various museums. The Ix-st 
statue of Crudes, and a complete one, with a curbaned head, is now 
the pride of the Glyptotbeca Ny-Garblicrg in Copenhagen. A 
statue of Ur-Fvingirsu, son of Gudea, lias been added to the Louvre 
collection. It has rtf> head, but is cut in a rich brown gypseous 
alabaster and lias a remarkable base dec "rated with figures in relief 



SiiJ* v«cw *if hrtu\ ut Gillie itv^wotg Ktm jlrrikdt -druids I 


of beaded servants presenting offerings. Another statue of the 
adolescent Gudea with head, but no feat, and dressed in an elegant 
embroidered shawl has been published by Scheil and appears to be 
in private hands in Belgium, A fourth statue of Ur-Ningirsu, high 
priest ol Nina at the time of King Ibi-Sin. seems to have found its 
way to fh-rlin. Like the statue in the Louvre, it lias no head. The 
Gudea head recent ly published by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
most likely originating Irom Lagiisb, was bought in Baghdad between 
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1865 atul 1870 and was in Ireland in private hands for many years, 
ignominious!y use*,I to keep a garden door open, Tliis and the 
University Museum head am the first two examples to be exhibited in 
this country of these wonderful Sumerian sculptures, while the Louvre 
will long remain the treasure-house of Sumerian art with its nine 
large size statues, four separate heads, and over twenty statuettes. 



Head i-.r theliotlrs r-pr finmJ bt Vfnju-.r TTuiy--i: tlilcil fa,, - Imw, Hit mts* 
-.traisM in ilu oih»t luu4<jf t|ii» ty[»% 


The style of the diorite heads of fladen is well known and has 
been minutely studied, We may sum it up in a few* lines. The 
whole work is sober, even severe, is cut in hard stone, anil still show's 
the primitive plan, with an attenuated grace. The eyes are large, 
almond shaped, with eyelids deeply incised and drawn upwards, by 
a peculiar mannerism, towards the outer angle. They are, however. 
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straight find net Mongoloid. The eyebrows are prominent, arched, 
underlined, and meet above the nose. The nose is surprisingly 
straight and approximates the Greek profile. The mouth is well 
formed and small, like the short protruding chin. The rounded 
cheeks arc almost oval, with well marked check bones which give 
strength and character to the face. The quiet dignity of the features 
is tempered by a placid smile. The governor of Lagash has nothing 
of the imperious warlord of Assyria. PI is traditional authority rests 
on a religious basis, the patesi being father of the city and high 
priest in the temple. That is why his tread is shaven like those of 
the rest of the priestly community. The freshly shorn sculp is 
covered with the woollen turban so characteristic of the Gudoa period. 
The mass of the headdress has been simplified and reduced lo a 
symmetrically folded contrivance surrounding his temples. The 
surface shows a multiplicity of minute round reliefs disposed in the 
squares of a regular chess-board tracery. The mutid reliefs, gener¬ 
ally decorated with a spiral, represent a kind of chinchilla or em¬ 
broidered cloth. The general aspect suggests the modern Astrakhan 
cap of Persia. But no one who lias an experience of the torrid 
climate of La gash would think for a minute of wearing a fur cap in 
that region. 


vm 

Head With a Turban Found at Nippur 

Another head of the Gudea type was found at Nippur during 
the Fourth Expedition but was not assigned to the Museum. It 
was entered in Haynes’s diary on the first of August. 1899, as follows: 
"Work on the Temple Hill. A small head of a statuette of the Tello 
type, with turban on the head, showing the general kind of kefieh 
as the Aral's wear today in a different manner, was found near the 
cast corner and also near the position of the torso found in 18%.” 
We have two photographs (Nos. 19 and 4%) of it which were taken 
in tire field. 

The technique is much the same as that of the preceding head, 
but with softer lints of eyes, nose and eyebrows. It represents a 
more juvenile type, The nose is perfectly preserved. It is short 
and straight- The eyes are drawn upwards at the outer angles, the 
eyebrows meeting but less marked than usual. The stone must 
have been diorite, but this is not stated. 
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IX 

Worshipper Offering a Lamb or Ku> 

This fragment of sculpture was found, probably at Nippur, dur¬ 
ing the Fourth Expedition, At least we may so conjecture from a 
photograph of it preserved among others taken in the field, but there 
is no number attached to it, and no other record connected with 
it. It is especially interesting for the conventional treatment of 
the hair of I,lie animal offered—kid or iamb—by the worshipper. 
The disposition of the- hair in regular zones justifies the interpreta¬ 
tion of the woollen kaunakes as material woven in imitation of a 
fleece. The right shoulder of the worshipper and traces of his right 
arm holding the lamb are still visible. Arm and shoulder were bare, 
as shown by the folds of the garment drawn across below the right 
breast. This is the traditional attitude of the worshipper presenting 
aji offering of an animal and a copy of the same type is found on 
many terra cottas. The long ears of the animal suggest a kid rather 
than a lamb. 

Thi long forgotten Sumerian artist will now have his place in 
our collections. His great antiquity and wonderful achievements 
will raise a new standard in the history of civilisation, jx>se a new 
problem of tire origin and transmission of that celestial fire, the 
11 mens divtoior," *‘En premia mutaniur in anoois. Prima cadunt 
. . Bm is not art a perennial fountain of youth? 
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ESKIMO PICTORIAL ART 

Bv j. Alxjen Mason 

T ILE Eskimo have always l>een a subject ul the liighesl interest, 
not only to the popular mind, but also to the student, of 
American ethnology. No other group of American Indians 
differs as radically in so many respects from the average of the race. 
! ins grouping oi the Eskimo with l he Indian-, will ::o doubt surprise 
sonic, which is quite understandable, for many authorities have con¬ 
sidered the Eskimo as a separate people. The best anthropologists 
of today, however, basing their conclusions on more detailed ant] 
accurate studies of Indian and Eskimo physical typos and peculiar¬ 
ities, class the Eskimo as a sub-type, although the most variant 
branch, of the American race. In some respects he approaches more 
closely the general Asiatic type than does the average American 
Indian, but generally Ills physical peculiarities art his own, though 
some of them seem to hark buck to earlier and more primitive human 
types. In material culture, likewise, he seems to be almost unique, 
having very few* points (if contact with the neighboring Indian tribes. 
Some of the Asiatic iribt-s of the adjacent repots of Siberia do, 
indeed, show considerable resemblance to the Eskimo in culture, but 
the consensus of scientific opinion is that these influences have come 
to them from the .American Eskimo, not vict- versa. That the 
Eskimo, thus oampatatively isolated, physically and culturally as 
well as geograpliically. should so strongly attract both the fancy of 
tiic people and the interest of the scientist, is therefore not surprising. 

The far-flung habitat of the Eskimo stretches, or originally 
stretched, over the enormous extent of five thousand miles, from 
the Strait, of Belle -Isle at the northern tip of Newfoundland to the 
westernmost islands of the Aleutian Archipelago. Tn the east they 
have left traces even further south, perliaps to Anticosti Island in 
the Gulf of St, Lawn-lice, Crimps of them arc found on the Siberian 
mainland just across Buriug Strait, others in the Arctic islan ds north 
of Canada, and still others in Greenland, une group at Smith 
Sound in northern Greenland in latitude <-ecupits the northern¬ 

most permanent settlement in the world, the village of Etah. inhab¬ 
itants of which have aided and accompanied icost of the Polar 
explorers, and evidences of their former summer camps have been 
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noted as far north as latitude S? r . not much more than five hundred 
antes from the North Foie, 

Vet in spite of this extensive range of territory the Eskimo 
form a remarkably homogeneous group. Many Indians farther to 
the south, separated by no moiv Ulan a mountain range, exhibit 
greater differences in language, physical type and culture than do 
Eskimo from the opposite limits < if tlair habitat. Minor differences, 
of course, exist, but throughout this immense area the essential 
homogeneity of this people in all respects is remarkable. This fact 



E^tEim oiiSli- fr^rri iWwi Itartm*, 

appears to involve three deductions, an identity of origin, a relatively 
late dispersion, ami a pronounced conservatism. The last inference 
is obvious to all travelers in tilt* Eskimo region; the others are not 
yet proved but are generally accepted. 

The Eskimo were the first American natives to come into con¬ 
tact with Europeans, the pagan Norsemen who mot them in fireen- 
knd about the close of the tenth century; and it is generally believed 
that Hit* "Skratlfngfs'' of the vtgas of Eric the Red. I.oif Ericsson 
anti Thorfiim Earlsdni who fought with the Vikings in the legendary 
Hellulandi Markland and Vinland, were Eskimo. Tim name. 
Formerly generally employed in the French form Esquimaux, is 
supposed to be derived from the term Eskimauuic. which was 
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applied to them by: the Abnaki Indians. who were then their neigh- 
bin's. This mvaiis iJ the eaters of raw flesh," an! alludes to their 
practice of eating some kinds of meat, especially whales kin. uncooked. 
Their name for themselves is Inuit, meaning, as is the case with 
man y Indian tribal names, "people” or “men." 

Despite the severity of his environment, the Eskimo leads a 
relatively comfortable life, far more endurable ihau thatoi his imme¬ 
diate ndghU>rs in thu wfjods to tin- south. Hie Indians -.if the Atha- 
baskan and AlganJrlan groups. These latter are frequently or gen¬ 
erally miserable, cold, hungry and possessed r>f a poor culture. ill 
adapted 1:0 their environment. The Eskimo, on the- other hand, has 
conquered his environment, adapted bin .self to it and to some 
extent it to himself, and has prod need dozi-US of Special in veil L tons 
and tools to meet his peculiar requirements. Many Of these are 
for their purpose superior to the products of civilization; mid, except 
in ran- cast's of failure of food supply, the Eskimo lives :t relatively 
CCttofortable and happy life. 

All northi-ni explorers speak in the highest terms of the Eskimo, 
their magnificent physical development intelligence, native invent ivt 
ability, sturdiness and independence, good-humor, hospitality mid 
other admirable qualities, and most of them ad-1 a prayer that they 
may long be preserved from the civilisation which, led by trader 
and missionary, is rapidly engulfing them and bringing about their 
physical and moral degradation while considerably diminishing 
their numbers The missionary may undo some of the harm done 
by white outcasts from civilisation, but if the native could t»e kept 
entirely from all contact with civilization, so much the letter would 
it be For him. 

Probably no people in the world are so maritime in habit as 
the Eskimo; they are exclusively a littoral people, never venturing 
more than fifty miles from the sea. 'Hie ocean and its inhabitants 
supply the Eskimo with practically all his necessities of life even 
his wood, such as he gets, being generally driftwood cast mi the shore, 

.Art plays an important part in the life of the Eskimo and he 
lakes a craftsman s pride in decorating many or must of his imple¬ 
ments, tools ami household goods. Wood being scarce, his most 
available and efficient vehicle for the expression of his artistic urge 
is ivory, occasionally fossil ivory from the tusks of buried mammoths 
of prehistoric ages, sometimes the tusks of narwhals, but far more 
often the dear, creamy ivory supplied by the tusks of the walrus. 
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This lie carves into many tools and ornaments which he decorates 
either with carvings in relief or in the round, or by engravings. 

Eskimo engravings on ivory are objects worthy of interest for 
their unusual artistic merit. Primitive art in general is not natural¬ 
istic except in its early stages. While it may begin its such, it rapidly 
become* conventionalized, stylicized and geometric, and a native, 
asked to draw a pictorial representation, usually produces a scrawl 
which would be the despair of any third-grade teacher. In the his¬ 
tory of art three primitive "schools" stand out prominently, that of 
the Magdnlenian cavemen of Europe, t hat of the Bushmen < >f South 
Africa and that of the Eskimo. All arc; noteworthy, consideriny 
the limitations of their technique and vehicles for expression, for a 
feeling for proportion and composition, anti especially for the natural¬ 
ness and liveliness of action portrayed by a very few properly 
placed strokes. 

It was thi? close resemblance between the arts of the Magda- 
letiian palaeolithic cavemen and of the Eskimo more than anything 
else, although he also noted resemblances in manners and customs, 
implements and weapons, which led Sir W. Boyd Dawkins, one of 
Lite most eminentauthorities on "Early Man in Britain,” to conclude 
in liis hook of that ride that t he Eskimo represent the remnants of 
European paleolithic man, driven out of Europe by later invaders. 
More recent investigators, amassing additional evidence, have not 
tieen able to agree with the great British archaologisi in this view. 
They find the Eskimo physical type markedly different from that of 
the European primitive artists and inure similar to the American 
type, that the implements anil weapons are only superficially similar 
and, to cap the climax, they have decided that Eskimo graphic art. 
Lit at is to say the pictorial art expressed in engraved ivory, is a 
phenomenon of late i ►eeurrence which probably developed since the 
first contact of tin Eskimo with Russian explorers and settlers little 
more than a century ago. 

The proof of this theory, upsetting Boyd Dawkins's sensational 
hypothesis, b that such engraving is found r ely among the Alaskan 
Eskimo, being quite fori-fgp to the Central, Greenland and Labrador 
Eskimo, and that excavations in Eskimo sites abandoned before the 
coming of the Russians produce no examples of pictorial engraving. 
Even within the area hi which engraved ivory objects are found 
there is great variation, the best work being found immediately to 
the south of Bering Strait as Far as, the Alaska Peninsula, including 
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Bristol Bay, Norton Sound and the- territory between the Yukon 
rmfi the Knskokwim rivers, (hyvl work is done in Ivotxebuc Sound 
just north of Bering Strait, hut from here the work deteriorates 
until it is considerably inferior [according to the principal authority 
on the topic) at Point Barrow, the northernmost point of Alaska on 
the Arctic, which is practically the easternmost extension of the 
industry. These tacts point directly to Uie eondtisioi: that the 
practice of making pictorial engravings was not native to Eskimo 
art but is a development of t hv last century or two. the initial incen¬ 
tive having been supplied by contact with the lirst Russian colo¬ 
nists. That they were willing and able to adopt a foreign means 
■:.f expression and to develop and adapt it to their own culture and 
nature speaks highly for the native ability and character of the 
Eskimo. 

The engravings of the Alaska Eskimo are generally executed on 
the hard, smooth, creamy Ivory obtained from the tusks of the 
walrus, kosTTumii cbesus, much less cimnwnly upon the antler of 
the woodland caribou or American reindeer. Rtmgifcr tarmidits cun- 
hou, and occasionally upon bone. The untier is by nature especially 
suited for caskets and l>oxe£, stick as trinket, tinder or snuff-boxes, 
hut is of a darker and more grainy nature than ivory'. Of the latter 
are made most of the implements of the Eskimo, but naturally only 
the larger objects with a good deni or relatively flat surface are 
suitable for the engraving of pictorial figures and scenes. Among 
these are especially numerous the short bows employed in twirling 
the drills used both for perforation and in making fire, ihc handles 
of bags and buckets, and the tobacco pipes, the last being modelled 
on the Asiatic type. Smaller objects, kss often decorated, arc kuife- 
handtes, combs, bodkins, necdleeases, a ramv- straightened, reels for 
fishing lines, and similar implements. 

In the making of an ivory implement, such as a bowdrili, the 
tusk is generally sawed or split longitudinally into quarters, cut and 
carved, ground, smoothed and polished, drilled and etched. Today, 
tools of iron or steel are employed, though many of these are made 
by the natives themselves from nondescript pieces of iron, hut in 
earlier days the cutting and carving were done with quartz crystals, 
the grinding with stone, the smoothing with Kind, the polishing with 
another piece of ivory and the engraving and drilling with bits of Hint 
or dialcedony. The incised lines were then blackened with a sub¬ 
stance comptsscd of charcoal made from burnt grass mixed with oil. 
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The most recent work apparently blackened with graphite, per¬ 
haps from lead-pencils obtained from the traders. 

The figure engrave] an- frequently purely decorative. consisting 
of repetitions of somewhat eemventiDualised figures of animals. 
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houses and simitar objects, but more often they are sei nes from every- 
.lay life. These an- gnu-rally hunting scenes, hut often damns, 
religious observances or other activities are portrayed* In fad an 
excellent picture of Eskimo life could he obtained merely by the 
study of the engravings on any large collection of these objects. 
Probably the decoration was executed purely for test he tic reasons. 
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solely from a desire to beautify perianal possessions. It has never 
been suggested that the decoration? employed had any magical value 
or augmented the potency of the implement. The scene* portrayed 
may sometimes, be purely imaginary but more often, probably, they 
lire the record of hunts or other adventures participated in by the 
owner. ‘'Hunting records” is a name frequently applied to them. 

The University Museum possesses a rich collection of Eskimo 
engraved implements,, the best of which are illustrated in the accom- 
pa living plates. 

Probably the most interesting Of these objects are the two boxes 
ni antler. Nos. 42211 and NA-4251, figured cm pages 249 and 25b 
The former is from Point Barrow, Alaska; the bitter is without 
notation of provenience, but it is so similar in every respect that it 
must hail from the same neighborhood. They were used as recep¬ 
tacles for needles and thread, tfumbles, beads and trinkets, and 
knk'kknacks of every description. 

Specimen 42211 is decorated with eight short scenes engraved 
on parallel base lines. The first show's a dog-skid approaching a 
village. The sled is piled with a load of indefinite nature, on which 
two figures are riding while another push-, 5 j an behind. The dog 
is assisted by' a man with a staff. To the right are seen two houses 
of the semi-subterranean winter type, each with a man on the roof, 
while beside each house is the scaffold on which food supplies are 
kept out of the reach of predatory wild animals and dogs. 

Below this is a summer scene. The conical objects to the left 
are temporary summer houses erected at the hunting grounds and 
beside these is a rack upon which meat and fish are dried for winter 
consumption To the rigid, an umiak or larg* skin boat is attacking 
three walruses upon an ice-floe. Of die six occupants, the leader is 
poising his harpoon, the steersman iij dragging his paddle and the 
other four are probalily paddkrs, although paddles are shown in 
the hands of only two- 

The following scene is one ot the most interesting of all and 
apparently portrays a religious dance nr shamnnistic ceremony. To 
the left, two figures lean against each other, but whether they are 
wrestling, dancing or are otherwise engaged is uncertain, Xea, 
three seated figures arc beat mg tlie large discoidal one-head drums 
or tambourines which in North America arc typical of the Eskimo 
alone, while three figures are caught in the lifelike jx>stures of a 
vigorous dance, They are apparently weiring masks which depict 
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some lungrearefl animal and one of them drears a tail. At the right 
an* seen two summer houses and a drying rack. The dance portrayed 
is obviously of the type of the "wood” or "tree” dance of which 
Murdoch says; 1 "A row of <>U1 men heat drums and sang, while the 
performers chanted a monotonous song. Presently the bottom of 
the curtain was lifted and out crawled five men on aH fours, nearing 
on their heads the stuffed skins of the heads of different animals — 
the wolf, bear, fox, lynx and dog.’" 

in the fourth tier, not shown in the illustration, is engraved a 
hunting scene hi which are shown, in succession, a dead seal, a live 
seal towards which a hunter with a harpoon crawls, while overhead 
a bird is flying, a loaded sledge, anot her dead seal, and another -sledge 
with an occupant. 

A stirring whaling scene is shown in the next row. two realistic 
spouting whales being pursued by two umiaks. In the lirst boat 
the leader is hatptvinutg the whale while two of the crew paddle and 
one steers; the second boot has not yet got within striking distance 
of the whale and the harpoon rests in its crotch in the Ujw while 
all the- five occupants paddle and steer. 

A line of five caribou farm* the sixth row. 

The seventh is less naturalistic and probably somewhat ideo¬ 
graphic and is divided into three sections by curving or meandering 
vertical lines. At the left margin is apparently a drying rack in 
vertical position, followed by three summer houses and another 
drying rack, above which are several flying birds. The meaning of 
(he human figure in horizontal position is doubtful. In the central 
section arv portrayed five swimming caribou pursued by a man in a 
kayak, the man s small skin limiting boat. He spears mte of the 
caribou. To the right are seen the heads of seven swimming caribou 
while an eighth has climbed out on shore. The serrated lines prob¬ 
ably represent land with vegetation. The purport of the figure of 
the man who holds in his right hand an object, exactly similar to 
that of the figure in the left cartouche, must be imagined; they 
may be urging the caribou towards the hunter in the kayak. 

The final scene portrays to the left a caribou wounded by two 
arrows of the bowman behind it. and to the right six men flensing 
or cutting up a. whale. The flag to the far right is the only foreign 
Object represented iu th> whole dec oration. 

‘John WuRfwfs; El ?nw!f^kal ketnha n! the Feint Barren Expedites: Kmtli Annual 
fteport, -Etu-rwi «jf AiuJiHom ICthcirtk^v 1 P92. 
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Sfiedmeu XA-t251 similarly consists of seven parallel scenes, 
t.he first two apparently representing whaling activities. To the left 
appears a shore upon which a boat with three men is drawn Up, 
Further to the left is an object of uncertain nature, composed pri¬ 
marily of two pairs of crossed poles, besifle which a man stands; 
one may hazard a guess that a net is drying there. The object in 
rile center of the scene is likewise of somewhat doubtful diameter. 
Tin.- same sign resembling a tree is employed by the Eskimo to repre¬ 
sent the spouring of the whale, smoke, breath, wind and all similar 
phenomena. In t his case, in view of the cylindrical object as the 
base tended by n nearby figure, It may be presumed lliat it rep re¬ 
sell U the smoke of a fire, possibly a tire for trying out, whale blubber. 
The object at the base may therefore be better interpreted as a rock 
than as a dead whale, especially since another boat with three occu¬ 
pants is being landed upon it. To the far right a whale is shown 
being harpooned by the leader of the crew of an umiak which has 
three other occupants, and &Imw, though hardly visible in the Illus¬ 
tration, anil probably added at a later lime and at an angle, is an 
exceedingly well-drawn picture of a small sltxjp with mainsail and 
jib, and with a steersman at the helm. This, together with the hat 
apparently worn by the central figure, the unusual object to the left 
and the absent', of Eskimo houses on the shore, points to the con¬ 
clusion that a scene of white whalers is here portrayed. 

In the second whaling scene a sled of die high-railed type drawn 
by two dogs hitched in tandem and accompanied by three men 
approaches three figures who are apparently standing on a whale 
cutting it up. To the right is either another whale or a rock on 
which a flag is flying from a pole. As in the lasr. figure! of the pre¬ 
ceding speenoeo, a (lying flag appears to be a sign to other hunters 
that a whale has been caught arid is being cut up. 

Beneath, a dance almost identical with that shown in the pre¬ 
ceding specimen ri portrayed. The three drummers and throe 
dancers with their long-eared masks are admirably shown and beside 
them is a pole or tree with the top broken and bom over. This 
probably repre sents the tret referred to by Murdoch from which the 
dance receives its name “ Tree dance/' although the dance tlcscriljed 
by him was held indoors avid the tree was represented by twu tubular 
boxes hung from the ceiling. He continues his description: "They 
swung ihcir heads from side to side in unison, keeping time to the 
music, uttering a low growl at cadi swing and shaking their rattle 
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mittens, This; they kept up for fifteen or twenty minutes, while the 
chant still went on, and the chief performer, with exciter! gestures, 
embraced the tree and rubbed his nose against it from time to time.'' 
To the right ■ *>' tfcc dancers are seen five pairs of structures, the 
11-shaped objects being not goal-posts. but scaffolds for holding 
caches nf f-xd, and the lower objects probably being small temporary 
summer camp bouses. 

Next follows one of the commonest scenes of Eskimo life, a 
whale and walrus hunt. 

A bunting scene Of* land and one of unusual artistic merit is 
next shown. Five caribou led by a big buck with spreading antlers, 
all of them with heads up in attitudes of surprise and attention, an. 
looking towards a low hummock behind which a burner with, poised 
ride is lying prone. The entire effect, attained by the use of the 
fewest possible strokes, is admirable. 

The sixth scene is also an excellent performance, the auxiliary 
schooner to the right with iLs three masts, stack, jib, bowsprit and 
“dnlphimctriket” being extremely well executed for a primitive 
artist. To the left, more carelessly drawn, are seen an animal, 
possibly a bear, and a man. 

Finally we have a view of a row of dwellings and scaffolds for 
drying meat and fish. The houses, both of the high cortical and the 
low hemispherical types, are the temporary summer shelters and 
tents which are erected at hunting grounds. Not a living thing is 
seen in this picture. 

Another bos of antler, also from Point Barrow, and probably 
used for sewing materials and personal trinkets, h No. 42587. illus¬ 
trated on page 254, h has the appearance of considerable age, but 
the workmanship and decoration art* inferior in those of the preceding 
specimens. The l*ox is of oval cross-section, the decoration is 
almost (c iilirdy on one sick, and the reverse shows only two unusually 
lifelike figures of caribou approaching a man with a gun, the Latter 
poorly drawn and rather untypical both in techriicjtto and appearance. 

On the opposite side are four parallel scenes, one of the marginal 
views being inverted. To the left in the first tier are shown three 
hitman figures, two of them evidently dancing together in a lively 
manner. The object held in the right hand of an*- which he is 
apparently withholding from the eager grasp of the other, together 
with the adjacent building, which is of 11 civilised* 1 type, may i>e 
taken as primu-fude evidence both that the manufacture of the 
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specimen If recent, and that, one may hope, it antedated, the passage 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, Another human figure is seen walk¬ 
ing upon the ridge of the house. 

To the right, at a slightly different level and unconnected with 
the foregoing, are engravings of two caribuu. The antlers of these 
Eire especially well executed, and the animals arc particularly well 
poser L 

The next two scenes portray caribou hunts by men wild} guns. 
The technique and execution are only fair, but the attitudes of the 
wounded, startled, and fleeing animals arc- quite admirable. 


The fourth view, tti inverted position, depicts a meal. To the 
left, two figures, probably men, are seated on the ground, one of 
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them smoking a pipe with a long curving stem of the usual Eskimo 
form which was adopted, through the Russians, from the Asiatic 
type-. Approaching them is another figure, probably a woman, 
bearing a bowl and a basket or pail, which doubtless ctiniuttis food. 
Tiie next object is difficult to identify, but is identical with one 
portrayed in the first scene on this spedmfctt and there interpreted 
as a house on account of the figure of a man standing upon it. Both 
objects* however, seem to be upheld by four posts and it is quite 
possible that the artist intended to represent mosquito-bars, the 
canopies of netting which aru stretched over beds. Mosquitos in 
incredible swarms are the banc and ttimr of the far north and no 
white man. trader or explorer, can endure Sifj ■ there without mos¬ 
quito-bars. one of the few unalloyed benefits which civilisation has 
brought to Greenland's Icy Mountains and India's Com) Strand* 
Beside this object is seen, conking ver a lire , a kettle supported on 
a framework. Tins method of preparing food is of course modern 
and was unknown to the Eskimo before the ilays of European cop- 
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tact when they possessed no metal. Murdoch reports that in 1881 
metal kettles of various sorts were exclusively used for cooking and 
were called by the same name as the old soapstone vessels, but in 
earlier days food was probably cooked by the almost universal 
American custom of placing hut stones in water. This scene closes 
at the right with a figure apparently engaged in eutting up a seal 
The number of objects foreign to native Eskimo culture, such as 
firearms, kettles and mosquito-bars, is evidence of the relatively late 
Origin of this specimen and contrasts strongly with the absence of 
them in specimen 42311 and the others to be described later. 

A small box presumed ti* have been employed as a snuffbox, 
N A-9192. is shown on pages 35 S and 259 I ts provenience is unknown. 
The material is polished walrus ivory, the engraving composed for 
the greater part of fine black lines. The daintiness of this engraving 
suggests its relatively late origin, since it is doubtful if such delicate 
work could have been done with other tlian a fine steel point. Ollier 
evidence pointing to the same conclusion is s«-n in the principal 
figure, that of a man riding oil the back of a reindeer. Tlte Old 
World reindeer and the American caribou are of closely related 
species, but the latter were never domesticated by the Eskimo, who 
were ignorant of the benefits to be gained by their domestication. 
Several efforts to introduce the industry resulted in failure. This 
was due to the Opposition of the extremely conservative natives. 
At last the government succeeded, between 1892 and 1902, in induc¬ 
ing the Alaska Eskimo to breed, train, use and slaughter reindeer 
introduced from Asia. As a result, in 1924, seventy jjer cent of 
the 350,000 reindeer in Alaska were owned by Eskimo and the 
exportation of reindeer meat to the Pacific Coast of the United States 
and Canada became an important industry. 

The figures on Litis engraved specimen appear Lo be without any 
intentional grouping or coherent arrangement, consisting mainly of 
animals, noi especially well drawn, among which may be identified 
the caribou, sea), fish, bear, wolf, porcupine, walrus and a bird. 
Several human figures are portrayed, one of them, as already noted, 
mounted on a reindeer or caribou. Three of them are apparently 
concerned in a fight. Boxing, or serious fighting with the fists, is 
as foreign to the Eskimo as it is to all non-Anglo American peoples, 
but may have been adopted in recent years Ly the younger genera¬ 
tion. 1 hat seems to be the obvious interpretation of the group. 
The figure to the right is posed in a decidedly pugilistic position 
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while- the central one executes a hop which might grace today's 
newspaper comic strip, The individual to the left may 1*. register* 
(ng jQy vir consternation at the outcome of the encounter* The 
vertical line with a ball at its lower end which hangs just above the 
central figure is of doubtful import, as is the row of trifurcating 
inverted tree-like objects at the top. The latter may be purely 
decorative. 

A si lecimcn somewhat similar in art and technique, No. NA-4384, 
is reproduced on page 261. Ts. is from Wain wright. Alusiiu. a 
settlement on the Arctic coast a short distance, ns distances art- 
reckoned in Alaska, southwest of Point Harrow* It is catalogued as 
a ncedlccase, but if it is Oftff it. has lost the thick leather thong which 
fills die central bore of a noedlccase and into which the needles are 
stuck. In effect it is a long, slightly tapering, octagonal ivory bead. 
Only one of the eight facets is decorated, this with a scene engraved 
:: 1 1 fine hair-imes much like the preceding object- fn this specimen 
also, both the fineness of the lines and the concepts indicate a late 
period of manufacture. Beside a winter house with a food scaffold 
stands a man leading a reindeer \\ hith is drawing a sledge, the driver 
pointing towards the house and evidently urging ■ m the beast. Such 
a scene would haw been impossible in Alaska more than thirty 
years ago. To the right arc two human figures, admirably done as 
regards"bodily projections and pose, which resemble strikingly the 
human figures in the previous specimen. 1 he impression given by 
them, however, is that of ball players rather than of boxers. 

i hi page 264 are shown two views of a specimen, NA*6fi3 1. from 
Point Barrow, with figures and scenes engraved in unusually fine 
line** Though catalogued merely as a "hunting record it is obvi- 
ousty an implement for some purpose, hut the published works upon 
the Eskimo of this region mention no object of this type. It is of 
smooth, creamy T ivory and measures fourteen inches in length. Some¬ 
what bow-shaped, one side is convex from end to end and slightly 
convex from side to side, while the other side is markedly convex 
from side to side and concave from end to end. In the center is a. 
drilled hole. Although the general effect is one of relatively recent 
mnmifact ure, the scenes portrayed are purely Eskimo and only one 
of them implies civilised influence, in the employment of a firearm 
The concave side- may be considered as portraying six different 
scenes bv land and sea and on the ice# In one of these a hunter 
with bt>W and arrow pursues a caribou into which he has already 
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shot two arrows, while below a reclining hunter edges himself slowly 
and cautiously towards a seal. The figures are unusually licelike. 
The circle beneath the head of the seal doubtless represents one of 
the breathing holes which seals maintain in the ice and around which 
they bask and are awaited bv the hunters. The other scenes, includ¬ 
ing a whale-flensing, present no features that have not already been 
described. 

The Convex side is divided into two halves, right and left, tit 
each of which are portrayed several hunting scenes, without apparent 
coherence and yet without separation. The greater Jffltffc of the left 
half is occupied by a lively scene in which a hunter lias cast lus 
harpoon into a large seal beyond which another barks menacingly. 
On the lower margin stands a ferocious chimera, resembling a bear, 
but having ten legs, Eskimo art occasionally follows that of the 
Egyptians in economizing labor and space by portraying ■■ line 
animals in dose conjunction and omitting some of the unessential 
features, but in such cases the proper number »f heads is always 
shown. Obviously, Urn legs can not to properly apportioned among 
any numliur of normal quadrupeds; eU her the artist em'd [, r mte u j U * i 
to represent a mythical monster. Such supernatural beasts. ocea- 
sionallv char act erized by a superfluity or limbs, are known in Eskimo 
mythology, but none of the type of the present animat has been 
recorded. The oval eye of the 1 least, a feature noted on no other 
of the present specimens, augments the unnatural appearance of the 
monster. 

The action of a whaling scene at the light is noli worthy. I he 
bowman, having east one harpoon, is in the act of plunging another. 
Behind him may be seen the inflated seakkim which are attached 
to the lines as floats to indicate the position of the whale after the 
attack. The man amidships appears to be shooting at the leviathan 
with a gun while m the stem the steersman keeps the bow hard 
aguinsc the quarry. 

The art of this specimen is unusually good, the composition 
lx;ing well conceived and the bodily proportions, postures and actions 
very well portrayed. 

The other specimen shown on this page, No. 4!7b2, also from 
Point Barrow, is a bag-handle of walrus ivory, somewhat like the 
preceding specimen in shape. but narrower, <1 ticker and with twin 
hides at cither end. Moreover, the decorations, on both sides, are 
filled with a brick-red substance in place of the usual black. On the 
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convex side they are mainly geometric, consisting of line® nrnl dots, 
so placed that the resemblance to a row of dominoes strongly indi¬ 
cates that these served as the model 

The concave side is probably a hunting record of the owner and 
maker, and is divided into six sections* To the far left a hunter in 
his kayak, with paddle and harpoon, approaches four caribou, led 
by a large buck. If the usual symbolism holds good in this case, 
the fact that the animals arc facing him indicates that they wen 
secured; in hunting scenes animals facing away from the hunter 
are those which escaped-if one may believe the reports of ethnolo¬ 
gists on this subject. In the second section a large fish ,s pursued 
by a boat in the bow of which stands a large figure with poised har¬ 
poon. the four paddlers and the steersman bring represented merely 
by short vertical lines. Next follows a small section in which is 
seen a human figure with a dog dragging a seal. Above, a bowman 

shoots at a bear from behind, , 

In the fourth section arc shown four animal shuts, probably 
those of seals, beside which stands a human figure, probably the 
owner of the specimen with a tally of his hunt* To the right is seen 
a hunter stalking a bear by crawling along the ground, and in the 
last division two caribou are pursued by a bowman* The art and 
the technique of this specimen are, on the whole, distinctly inferior 

to those of the preceding specimens. 

Ivory bows of bowdrilts form the principal vehicle for Eskimo 
engraving. Five of the best bows in the possession of the U mversity 
Museum are shown on the following pages* The buwdrill is one of 
the peculiar labor-saving devices known to the Eskimo but to no 
other group of American Indians. In pre-Columbian days, appar¬ 
ently, even the relatively high civilizations of Mexico and Peru 
knew no more efficient way of drilling than by twirling a drill Iwtween 
(lie hands. However, much as we should like to credit the ingenious 
Eskimo with the invmtWi of this apparatus, since it was known for 
ages in Asia it is most probable that the use of the bowdrill spiead 
from there* though presumably in pre-Columbian days. The Eskimo 
employ the bowdrill alike for drilling holes in ivory, stone and wood 
and far making fire, drills of different types, of course, bring em¬ 
ployed. The drill has a wooden shafl around which the cord of the 
bow is looped, the upper end of Hie shaft fitting into a socket in a 
mouthpiece wluch is held between the teeth. One hand is therefore 
free to hold the object to lie drilled, the other to draw the bow from 
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side to side with a sawing movement, thus imparting a reciprocal 
twirling motion to the drill. 

The illustrations on pages 266, 268, 270 and 271 show the four 
sides of the oldest and best bow in the collection. No. N-A-9387, 
The provenience in unknown, hut it is said to have beet. 1 -1 tec ted in 
1816, very early in the history of wliite (Russian i contact w ith the 
Eskimo. It is completely covered with engravings, the four sides 

showing sis different panoramas. 

The principal or convex side has two complete scenes, one 
against either edge. The letter one is a wbalmg scene. The squares 
on the two summer houses or tents rimy represent pieces of hide 
used for the covering- figures in varied postures near the houses 
include one man holding several long staffs, possibly harpoons. 

The rest of the panorama is illustrative of a whaling scene, in 
which eight umiaks , each with a crew' ot four men, are pursuing nine 
whales. Sucli a scene is, of course, quite imaginary: seldom is more 
than one whale sighted at a time and the capture of one is a joyful 

occasion. . , 

Here we mav pause a lew moments t.o consider the practice of 

whaling among the Eskimo. The whale, while naturally inoffensive, 
is. became of his immense size, a formidable opponent for hunters 
with primitive equipment. Both on this account and because of 
thv great value to the native of the* whalebone, oil, blubber, meat 
and bones, whaling naturally became the most resected occupation 
among the Eskimo. Leaders of whaling parties, are or Ueome men 
of authority and respect &ud the occupation itself is surrounded 
witii restrictions, tabus and ritual observances. AH equipment must 
be scrupulous)v dean, for the whale " abominates slovenly ways." 
no hammering mav be done In the village and no woman may sew 
white the whaling party is out, and both before departure and imme¬ 
diately upon return, certain ceremonies must be observed 

The whale principally Sought is the "bowhead" or right whale, 
Balaem mysticrtus, which normally attains a length of some fifty 
feet. This is the whale from which whalebone is sr cured as well as 
considerable quantities of whalcoiL The smaller beluga or white 
whale is less often pursued. Whaling is carried on from the umiak, 
large open boat, Throughout tnc fesfcmo area 1 ar, 

used, the kayak, a small covert 11 ! boat used by a single hunter, alwuvs 
a man, and the umiak, a large open boat: both are made of sealskin 
or walrus -hide over a wooden framework. Among the Greenland 
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Eskimo the umiak is exclusively a women''s boat and is rowed only 
bv women, wliil- in Alaska it is used by parties of men on hunting 
expeditions and, when thus employed, women are taken only when 
there Is a dearth Of men. < >n such occasions the women row with 
oars while the men paddle. On whaling expeditions, however, 
women are never taken and oars never used, at feast among the 

Eskimo of Point Harrow. , . 

The owner of ihe iimmk and captain of the crew bit* m i.iv stem 
and wm a large paddle while the rest of the crew, about eight 
in number, paddle, Today, some of these may earn* or eve " 
modem whale-guns shooting explosive fences, but the principal 
reliance today, as formerly the sole reliance, is on the narpnoner 
Who is stationed hi the prow. Until the whale is neared the great 
harpoon rests in an ivory crotch in the bow. but as the umiak haws 
near the leviathan, the harpooner rises and plunges, not throws, the 
weapon into the beast. The deniable head With bne fastenud 
to it remains in the both' of the whale, two Minted Souls of sealskin 
b&g tied to the line so that the escape of the animal may be im¬ 
paled iuid his position followed during his diving or "sounding 
after the stroke. When he rises again another harpoon head which 
has L*een fitted to the shaft is plunged into him, as well as other 
lances, and when at last lit succumbs he is towed ashore, flensed 
or skinned and cut up. The crew share the whalebone according 
to an agreed arrangement, but all within reach apparently are 
entitled to an much of the meat and blubber as they can secure. 

The whaling panorama engraved on this ^tue o t c ,w - 
shows mi^t of these features, the umiaks, the steersmen, thepaddlers 
—gcnerallv reduced to two in number—the harpooners with their 
weapons, the lines and Boats and t he whales, the breathing or blow¬ 
ing’* of the latter being generally depicted by a treelike syrnbol 
extending from the Head. The differences are only minor. The 
three whale tails to the right probably form a record of the whales 
secured The- accepted symbolism that animals drawn facing away 
STSt hunter represent «*> wind, escape,! probably dn» not 
hold in the case of whales, all of these bem E attacked from behind, 
probably the universal method. At the far right a flight of seabirds 

is depicted* _ . 

On the opposite edge of this side of the bow a walrus hunt is 

portrayed. Here tx.th umiaks wiLh groups of men and kayaks with 
singli- hunters are shown, three of each, the kayaks attacking solitary 
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animals, the umiaks those in groups. This feature may afford some 
elite as to the provenience of this bow. since Murdoch states that at 
Point Barrow he never saw the kayak used for walrus hunting, while 
Nelson. speaking of the Eskimo near the mouth of the Kuskokwim, 
mentions only the kayak in this connection. The walrus. liosmarus 
obestis t whale, seal and caribou provide the Eskimo with practically 
all his necessities of life, the walrus producing tough hide, ivory and 
meat. He is hunted with a harpoon with detachable head which 
is thrown from boat or shore, a long line with an inflated doat of 
sealskin l>eing attached to the head. This tloat retards the flight 
of the animal and reveals his position, while the shaft is easily recov¬ 
ered. Today, of course, firearms are largely used, but have prob¬ 
ably not yet entirely supplanted the harpoon, even with the most 
civilised Eskimo. 

The engraved scene shows, in lively action, most of the above- 
described features of walrus hunting, the confused, startled and 
fleeing anwmls the harpoons with their coiled lines, the hartiooners, 
fret]uentlv two in mu' umiak, and, in the case of the kayaks, the 
harpoon resting across the bow" and the float behind the seat. It 
is not shown whether the occupants of the kayaks arc using 
single or double- hladed paddles, both types being employed by the 
Eskimo, 

On the concave side of the how the engravings tire somewhat 
confused and to some extent undecipherable because of the erosion 
caused by the now missing bowstring. They include another typical 
whaling scene in which five men hi an umiak are harpooning a bask¬ 
ing whale. In the center is a group probably representing a hunting 
scene on land. It may lie presumed that the central figures in each 
of the two symmetrically balanced groups represent animals and 
the taller objects blinds behind which the hunters arc hiding. Bui 
an interpretation of the scene as a battle is possible. 

In the next scene, rival umiaks, "ne with lour and the other 
with five occupants, arc simultaneously harpooning a basking whale. 
The action shown with a minimum of strokes is most lifelike and 
praiseworthy. Finally, at the far right margin, two human figures, 
the first with arms folded and the other with arms upraised in a 
gesture for attracting attention, are separated by a large object of 
uncertain nature characterised by mimv parallel vertical line^. IMiat 
object of concept known to the Eskimo this may represent is prob¬ 
lematical; it may be entirely symbolical, 
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One of tbs two sides portrays on one edge typical lively whaling 
scenes, showing eight umiaks with from four to five occupants, four 
whales and a walrus. The attitudes ,j t the pztJIdles, steersmen and 
harpouners are most lively and naturalistic, although executed. With 
the greatest economy o£ strokes and effort- The section of the pan¬ 
orama furthest to the left is eroded to the point of illegibility by the 
wear of the bowstring. 

The opposite edge of this side bears a few figures of interest 
depicting the hunting of sea mammals. To the far left is a seated 
figure holding a long object up to his face. The resemblance is 
ck>$e $l to a telescope, but it is very' unlikely that the Eskimo km 
of or possessed telescopes at the time of the manufacture of this bow. 
The interpretation of a pipe is objection able inasmuch as Eskimo 
pipes are characterised by curving stems. The conical or py ran lid a] 
object before him may represent a hunting blind, further to the 
right is seen a human figure dragging a walrus and further still are 
two whales and a carelessly engraved object of iH-de lined nature. 

[ he most interesting of the six scenes on this bow is found on 
the opposite side, the action being full of life. Io the k-H is appar- 
'.■inly portrayed the excitement of a group of Eskimo in their Juipre 
vitlage upon the visii of a sailing ship, presumably one. of the earliest 
whalers. The whaling industry was introduced into the Bering Sea 
in 1S48 anil the first whaler visited Point Barrow in ISM, 
inhabitant?, of the borer place are said never to have seen a white 
man until 1826, bm the Eskimo to the south of Boring Strait came 
into contact with civilization nearly a century earlier, the * irsL 
explorations having been by Captain Vitus Bering and Chirikov m 
I74L Traders and trappers followed dose in them wake, the first 
permanent settlement having been made in 1784. The native culture 
of the Eskimo of the Pacific Coast lias therefore been much more 
affected by civilization than that of the natives of the Arctic Coast. 

On the shore, Ijerifk- four »Ejects <>f sugar-loaf shape, the sum¬ 
mer tents of the natives, are drawn twenty human figure* m attitudes 
expressive of a boisterous welcome U> the whakrs which is obviously 
sincere, though whether in expectation of or as a result of n gift of 
“grog” is uncertain. Most of the figures are apparently dancing, 
their arms upraised in various at Li trades, Some hold objects in their 
1 lands which may he guessed at as drums, shields and spears. I he 
action, the proportions of the figures, the composition, ore all. admir¬ 
able and surprising in primitive art and reveal a keen observation 
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and conception of the human form in action. Many of them hear 
a strong resemblance to old Egyptian reliefs. 

The whaling vessel is shown in the left center, an old-fashioned 
three-master with long bowsprit and martingale or dolplvin-striker, 
riding high. A cable holds it to the shore. On board, ten human 
figures represent the crew, and three other figures are depicted in 
the ship’s boat which is fastened to the stem by its painter. The 
larger of these, wearing a hat, doubtless represents one of Lbc ships 
officers. Each of the other twov probably sailors, is holding up a 
hand, probably in salute, a gesture which would certainly have 
attracted the attention of the observant Eskimo, 

Another whaling panorama occupies the remainder ot this side 
of the specimen, depicting five umiaks, each with four or five occu¬ 
pants, attacking four whales. The blowings of die leviathans, tie 
exertions of the pnddlers and the efforts of the haipouoers are all 

well portrayed. , 

Two more bowdrills are shown on pages ~/4 and -*u. ine 
larger of these, NA-I5I7. from the Kuskokwim River. Alaska, is 
decorated on both convex and concave sides, but only the latter is 
shown, the engravings on the convex ride being of slight importance. 

To the left a lively walrus hum is portrayed, ten wall-uses, an 
umiak with six men and a kayak with one occupant composing the 
scene. The drawing o£ the animals is especially good In the center 
are five whale tails, probably the owner's hunting record, and to the 
right sewn animals, one shown by Ids head done. Ihe three m the 
rear have long rids and necks, and those in front shorter necks and 
diminutive tails. The former most proliably represent wolves, the 

latter caribou. ... . 

On the opposite edge are swm engravings at cither side, but 

these arc vague, somewhat worn down and probably unlmisticd. 
Human figures, whales and i*>ats may be distinguished, one of the 
whales luring a row of spines of imdeU-mmud nature on his back. 

The other bowdrill on page 276. NA-455, trom t ape Pnncc of 
Wales, is small and made with four relatively Hal sides "f ^4110 
width. One of these is almost plain, but the other three are well 
decorated and are all illustrated here, comprising a total of eight 

SC£*I1GS. a 

The more coiicave side portrays threw scenes, small and widely 
separated-an Eskimo winter house, an umiak with two occupants, 

and a walrus hunt. 
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Uo the opposite more convex side of the bow is a scene radi¬ 
cally different from any others and difficult lq explain without the 
help of a native familiar with Eskimo symbolism, mythology and 
religion. For it is most probable that some esoteric ceremony or 
myt h is here depicted. To the left arc seen two single figures which 
the writer can interpret as nothing other than large two-headed 
birds. A human figure follows. The greater part of the scene is 
occupied bv five hemispherical or semicircular objects which mtv 
probably represent houses, apparently of two typefe. T hose <m the 
two hanks are slightly larger and i:*ar a row or covcrmg of spines on 
the exterior and figures of animals on t heir tacts which m^y repre¬ 
sent either actual animals within the houses or figures Panted™ 
the side. The three central houses are slightly smaller «ml differ¬ 
ently executed. On the reof of the central dwelling stands a human 
figure, that to the right bears an umiak or a sledge on its top and 
that to the left an object of unidentified nature. To the 
each house a dot lias been incised. The scene terminates with the 
figure Of an animal resembling a goal, but =** the mountain ^at 
appears to be unknown to the Eskimo some other amnia] must ha%c 

been intended, „ * „_ r 

On the opposite edge of this side a solitary figure of a seal is 

'""one of the relatively flat sides of this how is well decorated, the 
greater part of it being occupied by two continuous scenes separated 
bv a media! line To the left W a land scene showing a small human 
figure and a hear, both decidedly out of pra^raon a Jbod^e 
scaffold. u winter bouse with smoke arising and a man on the""', 
i human figure approaching the house, four men dragpng a « ^ 

JoT; ^ Lnm,ti. a lame animal, probably a 
man. The second section of this scene >s montane and portrays a 
group of four men dragging » sea mammal by means of ® * 

large seal and a spouting whale are escaping. and beyond theni nrey 
be descried four objects, probably mflated sealskin floats, m 

""'Lafast the outer edge on lids side, in inverted position.* 

shown a most lively seme of walrus hunting. u* £ “‘’prised 
well executed, the delineation of the consternation .,1 the surppsed 
animals being moat realistic. Like most Eskimo engravings. these 
scenes were probably records of bunts and adventures in winch the 
owner participated, rather than purely decorative motives. 
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The last two bowd rills are those shotyn on pages 278 and 280, 
both of them with two principal faces, each well decorated with 
scenes familiar from the other engravings. The larger out. NA-461, 
from Cap: Prince of Wales, the westernmost point oi the American 
mainland, is considerably worn from use and many of the figures are 
indistinct. The lively action of men and animals in a walrus hunt¬ 
ing scene on the convex side is well represented, the use of the throwing 
harpoons by the pair of men in the b «m being especially good- The 
difference in the method of hunting the whale and walrus is accurately 
portrayed here, the man in the bow in the w h al ing scene being shown 
thrusting, instead of casting, the great harpoon, while the Other 
occupant* hold the sealskin floats ready to throw' them overboard. 

On the other edge of this side arc three disconnected figures, m 
umiak with two men to the left, another umiak with live men in the 
center and a figure oi a whale far to the right, I he occupants <>f 
the central boat rue endeavoring to attract attention by waving 
their arms and bolding aloft some object, the cause of the excitement 
probably taring the small object to the right, presumably a float 
indicating the position of a whale which lias been harpooned* 

The figures on the opposite, concave, ride of this bow are con¬ 
fused and evidently drawn without definite plan or connection. 
Three main groups are seen, those at the two sides being based on 
one edge, that in the center on the opposite one, The three objects 
to the left comprise two quadrupeds and a figun* on winch anyone 
may place his own interpretation. 1 lie former are probalds caribou, 
bm the delineation is of the poorest, To the right are, besides severat 
familiar objects, the pelt of an animal, probably a l>ear, and some 
markings of uncertain nature. Reversing the bww on tlie other 
edge are drawn, from left to right, the tail of a whale, a man shooting 
with bow and arrow from behind a blind at a carilxiu and, to the 
right, three animals of which the first is probably a wolf, the second 
possesses some supernumerary appendages, while the third bears 
some resemblance to a Peruvian llama but none to any boreal 

animal within the ken of the writer. . 

Specimen NA-4S6. the last, comes from Numvak Island, a 
small island ■ "fl the west coast of Alaska 1>e tween the mouths of the 
Yukon and the Kuskokwim. Us shape is somewhat different from 
that of any of the others, the thin edges being curved, the Imwl 
faces on which the engraving is done, flat. I lirc-c panoramas arc* 
incised on these two faces. 
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On one side is shown a line of caribou, twenty-three in all. The 
primitive artist bos here had good opportunity to demonstrate his 
knowledge of animal anatomy and has depicted bucks, does and 
fawns by variations in size and details of horns. Two bucks seem 
to be about to fight and one of the reclining animals has its head 
turned and is 'raking backwards, an unusual attitude for the primi¬ 
tive artist to depict. 

Upon the opposite face are portrayed two scenes, the larger one 
based on the concave edge, the smaller one inverted on the convex 
edge. Both arc naturalistic but of rather rude execution. To the 
left, two human figures are working over a prostrate object: it may 
be hazarded that they are flensing a whale. Two fovxl scaffolds 
are next seen with a human figure under one, then a low mound 
which may Vjc a house with a human figure standing on the top. 
Two umiaks arc next portrayed, apparently in mortal conflict, 
although the unidentified object between them may be the bone 
of contention and cause of the rivalry. The figure to the left, how¬ 
ever, is hurling his lancv with the help of a throwing stick, while the 
man in the prow of the boat to the right twangs Ins bow. Since the 
arrow is never used fur hunting sea mammals and was the main 
weapon in war. it may be presumed that the scene represents a 
combat. Like most American Indian tribes in the days before they 
were put under governmental supervision, every group was in fre¬ 
quent, if not constant warfare with every neighboring group. In 
the case of the Eskimo this obtained not only between the Eskimo 
and the various Indian trills of the hinterland, but also between the 
various groups of Eskimo. But, as general among the Indians, 
wars, though constant, wvre attended by tew casualises. Open 
attack was seldom attempted; ambuscades of a few women tyt a 
lone hunter and stealthy nocturnal attempts on camps with a few 
deaths, wounds or captures were the usual methods of warfare. 
Such a scene of Homeric heroism as that depicted on the bow, open 
duelling between two bowmen in boats, would not be a common 
incident in Eskimo warfare and possibly occurred onlv in the imagina¬ 
tion or dav-dreams of tlte maker. 

In the next scene of this panorama a man appears to be holding, 
with great effort and exertion, a jumping deer by a line attached to 
his hums. Between them is an animal, probably a dog. Unless 
the bow is of recent manufacture and represents a domesticated 
reindeer, it is difficult of explanation since no method of capturing 
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caribou by means of lariats or lassoes is mentioned by any authority. 
This group ends with the depict ton of three men dragging a seal. 

At the other end of this side of the tx>w, inverted and based 
upon the opposite edge, is engraved a quiet village scone composed 
of three small hemispherical houses and seven large rectangular food 
storage scaffolds. Two lonely human figures are seen, one upon one 

nf the houses, the other beside it. 

Those who may be interested in delving more deeply and thor¬ 
oughly i [it ■ s the sub ject of Eskimo art should consult especially I he 
Graphic An of the Eskimo," by Dr. Walter James Hoffm an in the 
Report of the United Status National Museum for IS<)5, pages ?$9- 
1 J 68 with eighty-two plates. Tin- general literature on the Eskimo is 
voluminous; every Arctic explorer ha-? contributed to it and scat¬ 
tered and desultory descriptions of Eskimo life may be found in every 
work on polar travel. But ihe most complete mid reliable accounts 
of Eskimo life written in a mm-technical maimer are probably to be 
found in the works of Kaud Rasmussen For more detailed and 
technical studies. Turner's account of the Labrador Eskimo. Boas's 
of the Central Eskimo. Murdoch's of the Eskimo of Point Barrow 
and Nelson's of the Eskimo of Bering Stout, all of them in the 
“Annual Reports 4 the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithson¬ 
ian Institution, arc the classical authorities. 
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A CHINESE BUDDHISTIC STATUE IN DRY 

LACQUER 

By Helen" E. Fernald 

O NE of the most striking [Objects in the Chinese collections of 
the Museum is the strange statue of a Buddha, <tt n disciple 
of Buddha, executed in what is known as “dry tequer.'* The 
material of which it is made is unusual enough in itself to arouse 
interest, but the pose and expression of this seated, figure also are so 
unique and extraordinary that it attracts considerable attention, 
The Buddha, or Disciple, is seated with the left knee drawn up 
opposite the chest and the other leg bent horizontally before him 
with the sole of the foot lying upwards. The hands are placed one 
over the other upon the raised knee and the chin rests rm the hands 
in an attitude of deep meditation. Such amazing List 11 ‘ <( strong 
opposition in the line comport On is startling enough, the line of the 
raiser! leg facing practically at right angles with those of the arms 
and the other leg; hut the head is undeniably (he focus of interest, 
both because of its being at the apex of the pyramidally composed 
figure and because of the mysterious smile of amused self-satisfaction 
that plays over the features. In spite of the attitude this is no 
being of deep spirituality lust in profound thought and oblivious to 
the world around him. Although Ins eyes are nearly closed he is 
perfectly conscious of lteiitg the center of attention and is pleased 
to lx? considered an enigma. Tile curve of the heavy eyehd t is as 
expressive of amusement ns iy the curve of the. lips. The large broad 
head with its long narrow Inop-kbed ears is thrust well forward in 
order lo rest the chin upon the hands and this gives the rounded 
shoulders just the suggestion of a shrug. Altogether it is an unfor¬ 
gettable figure; not for grace and Ireauty, for it has little of either, hut 
(or the daring strength of its composition and the mysterious power 
of its expression. 

The figure is clad in a heavy month- which leaves the right arm 
and chest bare and falls in thick unwieldy folds which spread out over 
the fiat base upon which ilie statue rests. The whole of the figure 
is gilded except for the hair, which is represented as black. It is 
parted in the middle and tlrawiL back on each side in a thick smooth 
curving wild Lo the top of the ear. On the cranium rises the nshnishu 
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in the form of a large low hump with a small round lump Torched 
on top of it. while another lump, not so small, appears in front of 
it. This front hump is not black like the rest to show that the hair 
fjrows up over it but is gi!de«1 h$ if to represent sonie om^tn^iLt or 
perhaps the bare skull. A wide shallow round hole in the forehead 


is the arm, another of the marks of wisdom and holiness of the 
Buddha, It doubtless originally held a jewel or crystal. 

The statue is life sine, measuring three feet eight inches in height, 
and was acquired by the Museum in 1923, It is exceedingly im¬ 
portant as an example of Chinese dry lacquer sculpture, for although 


A Chinn* ilLiddJii'tfc flew* in dry tartjuicr-. 
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many Japanese figures in this technique are known. few Chinese ones, 
even of the later pencils, have come to light. 

It is known from literary sources that I he technique of «lry lac¬ 
quer was developed in China long before it was introduced into Japan. 
The researches of Prof. Pelliot have revealed historical records show¬ 
ing that dry lacquer statues were made in the fourth century a. d. by 
a sculptor named Tai KNuri who worked for the Court, in and near 
banking. He died in 195 A.D, According to Mr. Ashton, Tat K'uci 
made five pr< sessional images for the Cbm, -j in ssft temple ami these 
were later removed to Nanking, where they were kept in the Wa 
Kuan temple wit]: the Famous jade Buddha, sent by the King of 
Ceylon in 404 ad. to the Southern Court, and Ku K’id-chili's paint¬ 
ing of Vimalakirti. Records of the Wei, T'ang, and Sung periods 
also mention statues in this technique, which was termed ckin ch'u, 
or. in the later records, Cu.m /limit, It would seem that dry lacquer 
was much m favor in the early Tang period, during which time it 
was introduced into Japan. There, hv the middle of (he eighth 
century, it had become exceedingly popular and had developed into 
a very high art, Indeed, Kdnshitsu, as the Japanese called this 
process, lent itself barter than wood or stone to the rendering <>f 
pictorial effects through the softness of contours and the flowing 
grace of draperies. Some oi the fines! Japanese sculptures known 
are in this medium. After about one hundred years, however, 
lacquered wooden figures came into fashion in Japan and Kmi.slnts;* 
was neglected and finally forgotten, fn China the technique suffered 
eclipse about the same time, that is during the ninth century, but 
there was a revival of it in the Yuan Period {1280-1.108 a.dJ. Here 
again the records mention some names At the court of Ktthlai 
Khan was a NVpak-st youth, already ittmous at seventeen, named 
A-nj-ko, who made religious images and hail many pupils, one ->f 
whom, bin Yuan, l>ecamc well known as a sculptor in dry lacquer 
and "made many statues for the temples in Shang-lti and Peking.” 

In spite of the fact that dry lacquer sculpt tire was so popular for 
a time in China that there must have been a great deal of it, and 
although it was of very* durable material, [here seem to be few actual 
examples now known. Japanese temples contain many tine Japanese 
works in Kitnshitxii but most of the Chinese figures appear to have 
perished, probably through the frequent fires which destroyed the 
temples ihniiselvcs; and wlttit we know of this dasi of sculpture 
hns so far had to bt gleaned mainly from literary sources and from a 
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study of the related Japanese examples. I here are a ft^ Chinese 
works known to be in existence, however. None of them ts dated. 
Professor Siren lists four which he says art the only oim» s sofara* he 
knows, “which on stylistic grounds may 1* ascrihcd to tic 1 ang 
period," They are sail to hav.- emne from Chilili jmnax. ™ ,n “ 
tempi- called Ta Fo SsQ near Paoling Fa. One is now m the Metro- 
poliL. Musettm: another is in the Walters Collection. Baltimore: a 
Sard, Of which only Che hand and shoulders remain, belongs U, 
Yamariaka. New York; and the present whereabouts of the toarth 
is not mentioned. Thoe examples are of Buddhas seated cross- 
legged in conventional attitude. They are ample, almost set ere m 
modelling, of greai restrain: and dignity of pose and aloofness 
expression. The softness of surface contour and the crisp ml snisu- 
ously graceful lines of the drapery place these figures yy the“* 
the lovely Japanese examples of the eighth century. A f ^ h ;*> " 
which is considered by some to be a Chinesework of the S g pfjgg* 
is the seated portrait figure called Yuiroa-Kop lYimalakirti). which 
has been one of l> th asures of the Hokkeji nunnery. 
niativ Venn. Recort. of Todaijl, the companion monastep seem 
to indicate the. this dry lacquer figure was presented » ,47 Aroj* 
the Empress K< >mvo Kc*o. The Style 1 **ars out ttas date bu\ ra 
other xLrtttm Statues in Japan ns^v be practically klnn^^^ 
as the iK-autiful Rotchana Buddha of Toshodaip Nma. whrfl Cm 
dition tribes to a Chinese mo.de who came to Japan » .54 «nh 
the master Kuan-shin, bringing some of the 
the process. Thus this Buddha is supposed h. lm>e 

over a cure Of woven basket work. I do not know if it has been 
uvtr a cure u. , ■ u mie h, the Usiasmtische 

rxammed to determine wht thei uiu n ^, th..ui4it 

Museum, Coin. a a statue in do* of BosatSU >uJ 

Lo have come from Korea and to be kor> ear -■ ■ .1 u 

Several later Chin we status in dry lacquer have recenll) l v- 
come known. Dr. Siren mentions « which he ascribe to the 
V 1 tVlt tjmL . fJ1 - L hc revival of the technique; one of a stand- 

a. the C*mm Bxha-on 

.,, 1924 a second of the same group but Sated, and a thud. alsc 
waUM which was in the possession of Yamanaka New Yolk and 
hi now passed into a private collection. A fourth example is this 

Buddha m the University Museum, 

Wc have referred to die dry- lacquer as tf it were a 

1 ■ 1 a mi ml lif It is rather obscure* although tlit 

technique well known. Actually tt & Ia ™* 
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itmm points are clear enough. In the Tang and pre-T'ang periods 
cLay statues were very common. The method of dry lacquer grew 
out of an attempt to find a material that could, be modelled easily, 
like day, but which would lx? more durable, would not break so 
readily. At first, apparently, some vegetable fibre was mixed with 
the clay to strengthen it. 11 le next, step w.is to coyer the clay 
statue with a coat of lacquer or with cloths dipped in lacquer. Then 
it was found that details o mid be fredy modelled ^ti the surface 
with a rough paste made of wet lacquer mixed with lint, vegetable 
fibre, or even sand. Three main variations of the process were 
evolved. The simplest was that of covering a roughly carved wooden 
figure with a coating of coarse paint on which was laid a layer of 
cloth. Several coats of carefully prepared lacquer were then applied 
and the thick paste 'hisscribed above ct mid be used to mould folds 
of drapery and other such details and, furthermore, when dry could 
lx? carved like so much wood. The figure in the Walters Collection 
seems to have been made in this way. But such a statue would still 
t*c heavy. The more perfectly developtd process is suggested by 
the term which was commonly applied to it, chia th’u , which means 
wooden Jrame. A rough skeleton of wooden splints was built. up 
and Upon this were hung cloths which had been dipped in lacquer 
and which were set in place or hung in folds as desired and left to 
harden m that shape. I he head and hands were usually modelled 
in clay. covered with the lacquered cloth, and when this was stiff and 
dry- the day was dug out and the hollow pieces fastened to the statue. 
Joinings' were covered with lacquer, modelling of details was done 
with the lacquer paste, and the whole was gilded when completely dry 
It was ilien but a hollow shell, supported inside by a framework of 
wtiodtTt beams, a statue light in weight and admirably adapted for 
carrying in processions. Many of the Japanese examples were made 
after this fashion, notably the great twelve foot high Fukuken- 
sakti K wan non of the Sangetsudo at Todaiji, 

The third variation of the process lent itself to the highest, 
development of the art of dry lacquer sculpture A core of day was 
made upon which was laid first a coat of finely prepared lacquer and 
then several coarser ones. The whole was Lhen covered with cloth, 
sometimes with two layers of doth. Then coat after coat of lacquer 
was given it until the surface was like burnished bronze. When dry 
the day core was dug out, leaving the hard light lacquer shell. As 
m the previous case, head and hands were often made separately and 
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attached to the trunk, the joinings covered by the many successive 
coats of lacquer. Lacquer, which is the thick greyish sap of the 
Rhm wrnitiftm tree with the impurities anr] water removed, is very 
slow in drying and as each thin coating must dry thoroughly and 
be highly polished before the next coat can be put on the name by 



tiKck « ih» dry Un i k «* r ngui*, lowing Ht**' * ' Uu? 


which this third process became known, i'ttan hwtn, or "slow 
modelling." was very appropriate. As M. Hamad a remarks, the 
"whole process was unspeakably laborious and took much care and 
time.*' However, it made most beautiful wor kman s hi p possible and 
the statues were very light and easy to carry, did not break and 
were not attacked by injects. 
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The details of the technique cited above have been gathered 
from Chinese and Japanese literature <>u the subject. The tradition 
that a woven basket work foundation was used for the Rotchana 
Buddha as a variation of the method in t he eighth century is an indica¬ 
tion that the artists invented new tricks of the trade from time to 
time and suggests that a careful study of each statue would show 
many interesting differences. It is unfortunate that so few Chinese 
examples of <!ry lacquer Sculpture are known. 

We have examined the construction of the Buddha in the Uni¬ 
versity Museum and will describe it in some detail. Several features 
of its technique are novel. 

First there is a Slat w.-ndni base which was made by joining two 
wide boards together side by side with iron staples and roughly 
rounding the whole into an uneven disc. In the middle of tins is cut 
a rectangular opening by winch access can be gained to the hollow 
inside of the figure. This hole wax dosed by a small wooden door 
hung on a flap of cloth. 

From this base a wooden post goes «p through the middle of 
the figure, running up the left thigh to the knee and chin. One can 
see the ends of other wooden splints which seem to support the 
shoulders, bine such end is wound with curd of the nature of raffia. 

Around this framework there appears to have been built up a 
crude core of white clay, biter, after the statue was completed, 
this cure was removed but there was left, as telltale evidence, a thin 
coating of the clay over the interior, like a "slip" on pottery. 

Upon I his rough clay core was moulded layer after layer of paper - , 
a tough paper, probably [nu on wet almost U* a pulp, although it 
maintained its separate layers and therefore could not properly lx - 
termed "papier ranch*.*' Some of this papvr hail writing on it;: 
characters an inch high show in one piece 

A coating of coarse lacquer seems to have been put on next, and 
■ *n this a layer of very rough doth, like burlap, was fitted smoothly. 
Over the burlap was the thick layer of coarse lacquer paste modelled 
tr. a height of perhaps an inch in some places. The thick folds of the 
drapery art built up out of ibis paste. It is extremely hard and 
toughi li«u* somewhat the appe&raftcc of a fine cork in texture and 
color, and has crackl'd badly with age. The very highly polished 
surface where it. remains—shows a fine thin coaling of red lacquer 
as a finish. I he gilding already descrUted is now quite worn oil 
in places. 
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It Is impossible to tell whether or not any day still remains in 
the head and hands. The hands were probably not mack separately 
in this ease hut 1 believe that the head was. The way in which it is 
set on to the body gives that impression, and it shows more care in 
rmdelling and in details than the rest of the figure. Tnside, the hollows 
of shoulders and arms are stuffed with masses of a coarse sawdust 
soaked in lacquer iprobably!), and with some of the lacquer paste. 
The whole interior, hard paper with t he thin day slip, has been stained 

a dark red-brown, ... , 

There is some evidence that two layers of doth wen* used. 
Where the toes, of the left foot have been damaged the cloth lias been 
laid hare and two distinct layers may !x? seen, here separated only 
by a thin coal ing of a greyish powder, perhaps the preparation Prof, 
Hamada says was put between the doth in some cases, a mixture 
composed of powdered whetstone and powdered earthenware. 
Whether (.here are two layers of cloth over the whole figure cannot 
be determined; only one, appears at a damaged on t a t t s in. 

A rather perplexing question is that of the identity of tbs 
figure. As bus Iwen noted the pose is a very Unusual one. hilt 
two other examples of it have come to my notice, both of which are in 
the Royal Ontario Museum at Toronto, The one is a smal marble 
figure of a hairy, wrinkled, unkempt looking sage with curly beard 
and mustache anti a large flat ushnhhu. which, as m the case of the 
lacquer figure, has a hump in front of it not covered with ™r. 1 he 

attitude is almost certainly that of samadhi, an ultimate state of 
meditation in which perfect rapture or ecstacy us r< ac.licd. kuda* 
panth aka, one of the sixteen Ldha* seems to te represented in Jus 
attitude sometimes according to LV Visser, but I have found no sure 
representations of him in exactly this pose. The otter example in 
Toronto is a statuette in glazed pottery of a gnomc-Uke igurewui 
huge nose, pointed heard, and hair drawn up to a high top knot 
The chin -hies nut actually rest upon the hands however It is not 
in the least Buddha-like. The dry lacquer ngure m the L mvcrsity 
Museum, on the other hand, has the ap^amucc of a Bufidb* wrt* 
its sleek smooth shawn face and the proimuence give*n to tl.e tnrre 
chief marks," the the -well defined ushmshu and the \onge&Ts. 
M. Salmonv suggests that the pore and figure are that of mutarna 
Buddha in his final meditation just before hr obtained bnlighu-nmcnt. 

h might be hoped that among the papers found m die statue 
would te something to indicate the identity of the figure, but appar- 
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ently these books are merely portions at sutras, or Buddhist scrip* 
tune*. Five, or parts of five, different works were concealed within 
the hollow Buddha, together, so we were informed, with bags 
"of perfumed ashes to protect the lacquer from worms" (probable 
the wooden framework) and a small parcel ‘‘containing the five 
organs made in silver but very rudimentary." The j^rfumt-d ashes 
and silver organs have disappeared but the papers are suit with the 
figure. They comprise: 

1. Three pages of a Tibetan Creed Book written in white anti 
silver Tibetan characters on deep blue paper of a very heavy quality, 
There arc two holes for the pins which hold the leaves of the btmk 
to its carved wvodon covers. The title of the work to which these 
belonged has not Ix:cn determined. 

2. Two long sections turn from a large sfitra printed in Chinese 
and illustrated with nmivv wood block cuts. The reproduction on 
page 293 shows two pagi ■. of this paper but does not sin .w the margin 
above or below. This* and the hooks following, were of the '’accor¬ 
dion " type; that is, made of i>ne long strip nf jmptr folded back anti 
forth upon itself between the twn covers, the portion between two 
folds comprising a page. The printing in this case is of very good 
quality, the characters are well shaped and nicely arranged, and the 
wtxdcuts show gcw*l craftsmanship, TIr paper is an old tan of 
sofr hm tough texture and is m a strip thirteen inches wide. The 
folds come at intervals of five inches, 

TIr- book to which rjj is belongs is probably one of the more 
popular Sutras The illustration shows the beginning of a chapter 
on Virtuous Works and hear* the title, “No Measure nor Limit to 


Virtuous Works, 1 ' According to the label the woodcut represents a 
man who. through his good deeds, was enabled to leave his body 


and come up to Buddha where, in the full realization of the truth of 
the sutras, he attained to a state of perfect joy. 

3. A tHHjfc ,.f which only the tirst part was in the lacquer figure. 
It has a blue [viper cover and measures l >.j X 3$ inches The title on 
the outside is Ckirt Kang Kittut 1 in .Ui T'o San Ching, or ‘‘The Three 
SUtras. Diamond, Kuna Yin. and Amida." It is probably a l>ook of 
selections from lluse sutras. One of the first titles found inside the 
cover is Pun-jo Pa-lo-mt-to If sin Clung, which is the Chinese name for 
the Prttjna peramita tirrtaya siitra. commonly known as the “Heart 
Shtra " of the Pm inn parumiia. Some distance further on in the book 
one comes to a second title, Ckin-knng Pan-jo Po-to-mi Cking, the 
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Chinese name for the V&jra"Cch flrifltjft Praifia jjaiuttula sutixi, com 
monlv loiowfi ^ the M Di^wnJ Sutra in thif Prajftrt plrsinitii, l 
Sanskrit Prujfui PUmmiid Sutra is rendered in English (by QtlesJ as 
“the sutraof the intelligence which reaches the other shore—Nirvana." 



Dtmi fnm. «»■«/ tbrr b«*‘ tonJ ** *»«!»■* «««»»• 

A puss 'J priKtiwi m'il i* wo^knit Wn-txatigo. 

4. Part of a third Chinese Buddhist book probably also made 
up of selections from translations from the Sanskrit. ft has a blue 
linen cover of the same size as No. * nml beam the title 
AV/wi rJ>'«w O/iri-Aaws JW*-* 1 *««« rhe LeXt ,s prm ■ on 

l*oth side's of the paper. 
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5. A little book in pinkish brown cover which is a copy oi t he 
To Fang Kuang Yuan Chino Ilsin-to-lo L'tm-i Chi tig or *'Sutra of 
the full Signification of the great detailed Sutra of the Perfect Per¬ 
ception/ 1 This work was transJaUd from the Sanskrit by Buddha- 
Unta in the seventh century a.tj. This particular copy is doubtless 
of a very recent edition. 

The finding of these papers, portions of Buddhist sihras, in the 
hollow interior oi the statue does not necessarily add to our informa¬ 
tion concerning cither the date or the identity of the figure. The 
small trap dour in the base could be iipcm-d at any time and tilings 
put in or taken out. There is no paper referring to the statue or 
what it represents, But in style and treatment the figure is of die 
later period—not the early "fang. It has not the qualities seen in 
Tang work, as already described* melting contours, rhythm of 
draperies, serene aloofness and dignity. The strong opposition of the 
composition, a certain immovable power in it, point, as M, Salmony 
says, to a great prototype, but it is a clumsy, lumpy figure on the 
whole, the draperies fall in folds that are actually ugly and the amused 
self-consciousness oi die face belongs to the art of a later period. 
It was probably made during the revival of the dry lacquer technique 
in the Yuan period or in early Ming, 


DWARFS AND DIVINITY IN WEST AFRICA 

By H. V. Hall 


f | ’■IIIS grotesque figure in high relief on what remains of a small 
shieldlike bronze plaque has pertain well marked characters 
which, clearly brought out in t lie two views published here, 
connect it with a small group of bronzes representing dwarfs such 
as arc known to have been maintained at tlip court »jf the king of 
Benin in the seventeenth century. 

The object belongs to a class of bronze ornaments one of which 
appears as fig. 268 in the late Henry Ling Roth's (jrmt Benin, 
That example is rather inappropriately called an "aegis,” 1 and 
though its decoration in relief is of quite a different character arid the 
object itself much larger, :i has a loop for suspension like that at the 
top of the head of tire figure on the University Museum plaque, the 
genera] shape of the latter when intact must have Ijetm much the 
same, and similar eyelets (in the former case in three separate groups) 
occur on the curved margin rtf the ornament in both cases. Ling 
Roth believed, on the analogy of other articles iron; the Niger 
Delta, that these formerly held " little hawk’s bells." Whether or 
no this holds good for all objects of this class, the conjecture: is veri¬ 
fied for some of then; at hast by the presence of a few .Totals hanging 
from the marginal loops of one figured by Pitt-Ri vers. : In most 
cases the eyelets or loops form a continuous border of the curved 
margin, the straight upper edge of the object, which is shaped like 
a simple form of heraldic shield, being without them. A considerable 
number of these ornaments is known. 5 The Benin collection of the 
University Museum in duties several small ones. 

Though they an- all evidently intended for suspension, the 
ground of thnse which have not a loop or h»>ps for that purpose being 
cither non-existent between or about the figures or pierced m several 
places, it is not known how they were worn, if. as seems most likely, 
they wore intended for the adornment of the person. Marquart 

‘J* *. m, 

* Antiqur Wfrks vf An from pi M. 

' Mfj P. voti Ixiiurfinn, fJ«" 1 i£tr: umirr nm Rmtn, py, t JS, (*i|t-Rivif^ 

Wtrrki if AH frvirt Bmm t plat** t. \9 t \fr M C «£il O. ?>F 

m frpni ih* City pf Bnuq.^1. XI . J, Ma/ijmtri, Pi* Bt*tin*Sa*Asl£*nx d *j kfhhjmu&svm* 
er ^1 Ell i ir l ] up. 34-47* The term aqrfs -wms to hive fetoi lirst ipplted to thw <ibjGc& 

by Piu-Rivctt. 
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thinks, that, like Hit iruall brorutt musks, they were worn at the 
girdle and points to figs. UA and 165 in Prtt-RiversN Antique 
Works of Art from Benin and to Great Benin, p. 200. fig. >16, These 
represent the same object, a large ivory statuette of a woman with 
‘‘a row of five lefiiiarrisj' heads hanging from the waist-belt, edged 



Fijfmx of n dwarf i<n n niutll. (ra^mi-mary hrvjiur fjjjiqttr from R,ujin, 


with r*iws of pellets, or perhaps eyelets, but much defaced, 1 ' A 
comparison of this with the leopard masks figured by Pitt-Rivers on 
plaice X and XX\ leaves little iptoni £pf (foubt, in spite of the de¬ 
facement referred to. that Pitt-Rivers’s interpretation «>f what Mar- 
quart calls ornaments in semicircular form" is the true one, in 
view especially of the fact that wr have, in the bronstc-s, many in* 
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stance^ of the wearing of masks at the girdle. Marquart seems here 
to have been m is led by a superficial resemblance iiv form between 
the two classes of objects. 

Although the greater part of the field or ground, against which 
the figure stands ju relief has been broken away, the cum of the 
margin at; the right shows that this was a small plaque bearing 
a single figure. An unusual feature is the carrying up of the line 
of i.iii: upper margin, which is usually straight, synnnetri cully on 
both sides of tin- head of the figure as if to form a support—struc¬ 
turally unnecessary—for the head. A raised band consisting of a 
stripe of bead. ! decoration between tw f o f:1ain stripes forms a border 
which evidently surrounded the plaque, interrupted only by the 
bead of the figure. A similar device forms die decoration of the 
figure's loin cloth, and, with doubling of the beaded Stripe, that of 
its wide and loosely fitting collar. The outer surface of the loop 
by which the object was suspended is divided into three slightly 
raised stripes. The loop starts at the mp of the narrow retreating 
forehead of the figure and Takes the place of a headdress, The row 
of eyelets ■ to the outer edge of the border of the plaque was probably 
continuous along the lower, curved margin. 

The modelling of the figure k extremely simple, almost diagram¬ 
matic, and careless as compared with the best work of Bini sculptors, 
The left arm, for example, issues as it should from below the margin of 
Lhe heavy, wide collar which hides the angle of the shoulder, while the 
right is, as i* were, stuck '>si b* the collar itself. In spite of this and 
the almost, complete neglect in other respects of norm id anatomical 
detail, the figure as a whole manages h. leave a very vivid impression of 
deformity and also, ill view of the fact that the head is actually longer, 
in a vertical direction, than the diminutive trunk, of dwarfishticss. 

Two typical marks of the Benin people o£ the XVMth century 
were vertical cicatrisations over the eyes and down Lhe middle and 
sides of ihc body. These consist most often of two groups of three 
stripes each <m the forehead and. of five long stripes on the front 
and sides of lKc trunk. Sometimes, as here, then? are eight stripes 
on the forehead and three on the luxly. Three stripes ■ the. body 
seems to bo the rule for figures in half, or lower, relief and is prob¬ 
ably only a matter «>f convenience in representation, 

The collar of bead work w orn by the figure is a mark of rank 
and probably indicates that the wearer, in virtue of his physical 
peculiarities, held some official post alxuit the court. Bracelets also 
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were a murk of official rjr hereditary dignity. In this case each is a 
spiral, apparently of stout wire, of one complete and two half turns. 

The kilt or loin cloth is of the type wont by women of the 
period in question; but it is also found in contemporary representa¬ 
tions of men. Probably it was for men the older fashion, succeeded, 
without being entirely superseded, by the loin doth opening at. the 
side and having the peculiar ornamental extension of she ends by 
which it was fastened that appears in sib many of the bronzes. That 
this figure is not that of a woman is evident from the fact that the 
bare bosom does not show even the well marked development of Use 
breasts that characterizes many of the male figures and. in the case 
of some of the bronzes, makes tin dr termination of sex doubtful. 
The object held in the right hand is never, to my knowledge, rep¬ 
resented as carried by a woman, 

hat is this object.? ft. is necessary to abandon the opinion, 
expressed in n former article, which followed, that of Read and 
Dalton, that this cylinder between two discs represents a peculiar 
form of drum. In view of Von Lusehau's discussion nif the subject 
it seems dear that it was a kind of casket, which was also a stool or 
seat. The objects carried by so many of the plague figures are, 
however, small by comparison with the known size of stools from 
this region, and there is a short-handled variety of the casket which 
appears unsuitable for a seat. But the stools of Lite seated figures 
of the bronze plaques nil which Von Lnschan relies for his determina¬ 
tion of the caskets as stools are. so far as one ear judge from the 
illustrations, certainly decisive. 1 Von Luschan insists that, since the 
individuals who arc shown on the plaque seated on these casket- 
stools arc evidently persons of rank, therefore the persons shown 
carrying them are always of a menial ordej?, stool-beams to dig¬ 
nitaries,' 1 be crucial case, in which a richly dressed warrior on a 
plaque carries one of the objects tu question, lie dismisses with a 
declaration, unsupported by any evidence, that this personage is not 
a warrior at all but somebody b a servant's livery. But. as we 
-ball see, in Ashanti, a slate which in many matters of custom and 
general culture closely resembled Benin, functionaries of no little 
importance at court, earned tlu-ir «wn stools, and this is specially 
affi rmed of a class of functionaries who resembled our dwarf in their 
physical peculiarities. 


l Fir* * U\ m.swl P L j:,e. 

*See Vua Lii„fh«n, pp, fJ9-20t, *Ii, 
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Though these objects arc not drums, there is stil], 1 think, reason 
to suspect that they were used, secondarily, as a kind of percussion 
instrument. The posture of sonic of the bearers of these caskets on 
the bronze plaques, who appear to be striking the top of the vessel 
or, in at least one case,' the side with one hand, and the posture of 



Aaothe? view of th<j -aim- (igurt 


the individual with whom we are here chiefly concerned seem to 
indicate this, 

He grasps the cylinder, held horizontally, from above so as to 
press it against his pigeon-breast, at the same time leaving the 
greater part of a disc exposed and in a position which certainly 

J Vm Lutetian, £H. 
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gives the impression of its being presumed for the reception of blows 
from tin? uplifted left hand or from something which may have 
been held in it— for the hand itself is missing, though from the 
position of the upward curving portion of the arm on which the 
1/racelet marks roughly the place of the wrist it must have extended 
beyond l ho edge the plaque, ff the widely parted lips indicate, 
as probably they do, that he is singing or shouting, there is no doubt 
that his whole posture suggests the attitude of one energetically 
Ideating a drum to the accompaniment of shouts nr song. Sculptors 
in Benin did not usually at tempi to represent movement by the 
Pasture of the lower extremities. Though »>me ■ 4 the- bn nut groups 
evidently picture individual in a procession or in scenes which 
involve at least some degree of pedestrian activity this is certainly 
tif't as a rule suggested by I he position of legs or feet. So there is 
no means of knowing whether this individual's rhythmic noises were 
accOinpaiiifi? by rhyi limit* * nwvciiienis of his legs, though I think ii 
Very likely that they were, arguing both from what we know of 
ttogmex in general and of dwarfish negmes in Guinea as well as i. 
when- in Africa. Is this a dwarf and is he dancing? To the second 
tjuvsth-ii probably a pori'ive answvr cannot be given; there ii no 
doubt that the first is to be answered in the affirmative. 

Dr. K N Ruth, a medical officer attached to the punitive 
expedition which captured the city of Benin in |g9?, wrote in Ida 
diary. While J was si ill in the city two solid cast brass figures 
wm* brought in. They represented dwarfs typical of cretinism. 
Tlwse art most likely two of I he figulf^ shown In a photograph 
made at that time by another medical officer, Dr Allman. They 
arc now in Vienna,' One of these figures Von Luschaa believes to 
be that of a female dwarf, whose stunted staluae, marked by the 
extreme shortness > 'f her legs anil firms, hi: considers lo be due td 
achondroplasia, a condition which u*sM to be attributed to 11 foetal 
raehilix but which is now known to be it different disease and 
not rickets at all. The head of this Vienna statuette bears a dose 
refxrriblance to a damaged bronze head in the Berlin Museum, and 
Von Luschan Ixdieved llmt both wen,- portraits of the same person 4 
M who prob ably played a gnat role at the court of Benin."* 'Hie 

* H L G+.-at J»|, 7t$. M\ BJid !iv 3»- Vofi Ludiui, ioo. m nisi S*s. 

f th*f wrH,-Vd>ff Uttd&fitKrfn *n»i ti,v nr, UitSfituvn^i Jtr A>,)kt»l>Mri<tthrn 

in H in.Tii 46 iIU^i ”‘ 
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Berlin head i? figured in the Album of Yon Lu.sehau’s AUertumer 
on plate 65, The resemhlshicie between the profiles of tlie two 
heads is certainly striking hut the conclusion drawn from this like¬ 
ness is hazardous, to say the least. It is true that achondroplasia 
is said not to affect, the mental ability of persons afflicted by it but 
there is no reason to suppose that any woman. except the queen 
mother, who had a court of her own. would have the opportunity of 
"playing n great Wile* 1 at the court of Benin, and although, as we 
shall sec, deformed and dwarfish persons certainly played rflles of 
one kind or another at numerous African courts, we have no grounds 
for believing that these rites wore in any m unda ne sense "great.'’ 

A rvrmrkabh- feature of 1 >i -t 1 j these heads is the shelfiike pro- 
tubemncf of the upper eyelids Such thick projecting eyelids are 
characteristic rather of the condition known as cretinism, a condi¬ 
tion which is accompanied by serious mental impairment, than of 
rickets or achondroplasia. There is some confusion in Von LuschanY 
conception of the characters concerned. The legend to plate ro of 
the Album describes the head in question as that of a "rachitic girl." 
or girl suffering from rickets, while a radii tic condition is expressly 
excluded from his discussion of these figures, and St is contended 
that they all represent "Mikmmelcn." ■ »r persona afflicted with 
achondroplasia. 

It is in respect of the eyes that the individual portrayed on the 
smalt Museum plaque resenfblcs Yon UiSC&ins “ Mikromelen.” 
Bint sculptors usually represent the oves of their mo Ills as promi¬ 
nent but also well opened, while the peculiarity insisted on in this 
small figure, in which the upper eyelids positively overshadow the 
rest of the fact*, is surely indicative of something pathological, prob¬ 
ably cretinous, about this also otherwise deformed individual. 

For not only the facial region proper, with the peculiarity just 
descrilieti, and the retreating forehead, whose abnormal height i- 
proWbly due to the wish to make ample room for the forehead 
cicatrisations, mark the little figure as abnormal, but also il presents 
an exaggerated case of pigeon-breast. it is i.ltis feature, as strongly 
insisted on by the sculptor as the peculiar eyelids, which, apart from 
the abnormal relative proportions of head and trunk and the weakly 
appearance of the limits, is truvst strongly indicative of the dwarf¬ 
ish character of the person depicted and gives the- strongest due 
to the nature of his deformity. In rickets one of the character¬ 
istic deformities affect mg the trunk of the lwdy is due to the flat- 
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tuning iif the lateral curves < >f the ribs and the projection forward 
of the sternum, This condition is commonly accompanied and 
accentuated by a curvature of the spine, so that extreme cases 
approach, front and rear, the appearance of the genial Mr. Punch, 
the literary successor <if the hunchbacked dwarfs who jested and 
capered once for European princes and nobles. Rickets is a disease 
of the bones due to faulty nutrition in infancy. Children who have 
had it grow up with some degree of deformity and dwarfing. A 
good example of the extreme type with which we are here con¬ 
cerned may be seen in a photograph reproduced in the Bulletins d 
Memoir ex tie In SociHi d' Anthropologic t hr Peris, as an illustration to 
a study of N'anO'rmfantilismc et folic by Dr, A. Marie in voh X 
(1909), p. lit. 

This pigeon-breasted condition is accompanied and emphasized 
in the photograph just referred lo. as it is in our figure also, by 
another chfiiacteriEtic feature of rachitic dwarfism. "The weight 
of the trunk on the summit of the sacrum is so much the most effec¬ 
tive and continuous force applied as the growing child walks or 
stands that the whole pelvis is tilted forward on its transverse axis" 
so that the pubic region is displaced backwards. 1 if rhe figure of 
our plaque Is regarded from tin side, precisely this double deformity 
is obvious. It is no mere paunchmess that is intended to be shown 
here. The protrusion of the front of the trunk affects only the 
portion above Hie? navel, which is represented on the steeply receding 
abdomen, the lower portion of which runs back almost horizontally 
towards the pubic region, the evident displacement backward of 
which is most marked. We have here certainly a case of rachitic 
dwarfism in an individual who also appears to be sometliing of a cretin. 

Examples of the representation, actual or alleged, of dwarfs on 
the bnrnie plaques or in bronze statuettes izt the round arc as fol¬ 
lows; The two statuettes already mentioned; the head, also pre¬ 
viously referred to, which Von Luschan connects with one of those 
two figures; several figures on small plaques illustrated by Von 
Luschan in the first of tin two volumes of plates accompanying his 
Alt&fiimer \plate 41), which he describes as "Dwarfs and Hunch¬ 
backs from the Suite of the King**! and the pigeon -breasted dwarf 
figured here. In Pitt- Rivers's Antique Works of Art from Benin. 
there appear- on plate 22 a brass or bronze armlet "with four upright 
figures and four horizontal beads." All these heads, whether in their 

1 //umrud A Ka/iwr, crlkcd by G, A* Prrrtti}, PhiLflLi-jJpliUL mid Lemdtm., gp. 1&7, ilfL 
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places on top of the vertical figures or in their horizontal detachment, 
resemble, especially in the matter of eyelids, the hond of our dwarf; 
they have weafcjboldng legs and pear-shaped indies, but these last 
characters may he simply conventions of a rather grotesque mode 
and do not necessarily correspond closely enough in'a possible model 
to make it anything but hazardous to attempt to assign those figures 
to this class of representations. Only two of the seven figures of 
\ on Luscban s plate 41 are unquestionably dcformeiL Both of 
these are pigeon-breasted. one markedly so. 

Apart from the evidence of the old bronzes themselves wv have, 
to my knowledge, only one source of information which enable* us 
to statu positively that the King of Benin kept deformed persons 
;ind dwarfs at his court. This information is definite, but unfor¬ 
tunately there is not enough uf it t6 give us much knowledge of the 
functions of these unfortunate creatures at the court. 

Dr. Olfert DnpjxT, a Dutchman who wrote in the earlier part 
of I.iu: second half of the seventeenth c- iiiury. from information 
sappHed by an African Traveller whose journals must have Iximv 
ci somewhat, earlier date, say, f hut the King of Benin, who spent 
most of hi, life shut away within the wails of Ins compound from 
the g£*» srf his humbler subjects, showed him* if one* a year to the 
latter when lie rode out into the city on horseback, ‘"accompanied 
hy tbm- ->r four hundred noblemen on horseback and mi fix>t. and 
a great number of musicians before and behind him, playing merry 
tunes oil all sorts <4 musical instruments. * , . Thun the king' 
causes sonn tame leopards that he keeps for hi* pleasure to lie led 
about in chains; he also shows many dwarfs and deaf people, whom 
hr likes to keep nt his court." In the illustration <»i this scant* sup- 
pi*^ b >’ Dapper, which b repraiucc.) here, from i)r. Von Luschan's 
invaluable Attrrturner, several dwarfs appear in the midst of the 
musicians and dancers who precede anti follow the king. The 
dwarfs are dose beside the king, on either side of his horse. Two, 
at any rate', are hunchbacks and otic is pigeon-breasted. Ii is not 
to he supposed, of course, that tins picture was drawn on the spot, 
but it ts sufficiently true in other respects to known details to rnnkp 
it evident that it was drawn under competent direction. An earlier 
writer, also a Dutchman, known only by his initials. D, R., whose 
account of Benin Ling Reiih look from lb 1604 edition of Dc Bry s 
farm ‘us vunpUatien." tells us that the king’s progress took place on 

1 H. Lin* Retl:, Crt*f Bin in, p. H. 
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two days in the year, when “he goes out of his court to view here 
and there, a±ni visits t he town. He then shows all his power, wealth, 
ami all merrymaking things and amusements lie tan think of, and 
can bring forth." Dapper's expression “once a year" evidently 
means “at one festival during the year/’ for he expressly says in 
another passage, evidently referring to the 'Wcasion which D. R, 
had in mind, that there was “also a day on which die king makes 
a great show of all hi- riches,"® etc. The allusion is evidently to 
the annual festival at which the king, as it was expressed in later 
times, "made father,' i, e. celebrated with human sacrifices and 
other ulTerings the memory of his ancestors There is a close parallel 
in the notorious "Customs" of Dahomey. D, R/s "rm-rrymaking 
things and amusements" nr. doubt included dwarfs and other deform¬ 
ities, Dapper'- addition of "deaf people" TO the either human 
curiosities illustrates the peculiar fascination which any obvious 
abnormality in otherwise familiar fellow creaturL^ had for potentates 
and their subjects 

Further to illustrate this and thus to throw some light on the 
functions of dwarfs and the beliefs concerning them in Benin, a 
summary review of ->ur information on this subject will be necessary. 

To begin with certain stale* of Upper Guinea, which have had 
a similar cultural development, and some of which are known to 
have had close relations with Benin: 

Tom ha gave to Benin some hundreds of years ago the dynasty 
whose last representative was deposed by England in lS ,: >7 Heiv 
persons who were physically abnormal were maintained not only 
in the households of kings but also of lessor magnates, .is we leant 
from the following tradition, A certain King Abipa. whose ances¬ 
tors had reigned at Oyo, the undent capital of the land, was deter- 
mine*:! to make I >yri once more the rova! scat against the wishes of 
his principal chiefs. The latter, diaspairing of turning him from his 
purpose by persuasion or force, resorted to stratagem. AH pa was 
preparing to send persons to inspect the abandoned sites at Oyo, 
when the chiefs, teaming of his purpose, chose from among their 
followers a hunchback, a dwarf, a cripple, and an albino, and sent 
them to occupy a hill outside the old town. When the king's emis¬ 
saries arrived and were about In offer sacrifices to make the gods 
propitious to his plan, shouts of “ N'o room, no room'" greeted then, 
from the hill, which, during the night that followed, the messengers 
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S£UV was <KCUpved by what they took to he the spirits of the full 
roaming about with torches and warning them not to attempt to 
carry out tfidr design. The king then sent six hunters, imrepid 
men who were not likely to he frightened by shadows. Discovering 
the impnst are, they brought in the counterfeit spirits, who were 
thi n questioned and disclosed the details of the fraud. Thereupon 
tbi 1 king invited the * * raite irons chiefs t > * a banquet and caused, them 
to be served with drink each by his own monstrosity. Const enm- 
lion of the naughty officiate and triumph of the king! He was 
henceforth known as Oba Moro. "King Ghost-Snarer .' ' l 

Dwarfs, albinos, and ■ ther^ who differed strikingly from the 
physical norms of their fellow-countrymen we see, then, to have 
been tegarcled by the Ynmbas as uncanny in some rather undefined 
a form similar to certain potent spirits who carry out 
the will of the gods, f*mm the narrator of the same legend we also 
learn tli.it they arc considered "as unnatural livings, suffering the 
vengeance of the gods” and "an:* usually kept as jiriests and 
priestesses to Obatala [deputy creator -r coilalmrator with the high 
god, Olo-rira] and other gods, especially the albinos, dwarfs and 
him chi lacks. 31 Both in their bodily and in their ghostly forms. 
Lhem thty arc instruments of the will of the gcris and especially of 
Lhe creator, who has in anger misshapen Lhem and ixnmd them to 
execute his will. Ohstala, wt> arc told, "forms the child in die 
mother s womb." deformity is regarded as his work, as punishment 

f p >i of Ltu j god* of as ^ nxftiiruJcr to his worsMjJpcrs of his 

power, 1 

Bearing in mind the original close connection of the royal houses 
tn Yombaland and in Benin, we may suspect a similar relation 
between dwarfs and the gods in the two kingdoms. Further since 
in Benin, the holy city of the latter kingdom, the king was in some 
sense a god, if the Yonibft conception of the proper functions of 
dwarfs survived m seventeenth century Benin, u would lx.- peculiarly 
fitting that dwarfs should be servants of the king. In Yortiba the 
reason given for the special relationship of deformed persons to the 
king is singularly like that assigned for their relationship to the god; 
"Such beings, being considered unnatural. were the king’s peculiar 
property; while of hunchbacks, albinos, lepers, dwarfs, etc,, it is 

3 £ JdhjLijn, TSt Uutory+f ih* }Ww^n + tap. 164 IfiJ 
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■a id that since they arc '‘unnatural beings" they arc the peculiar 
property of the gods and have a special name given to them for 
this reason, Etii Urisa. 11 the belongings of the gods." * 1 * 

Why then does the legend assign ti- great chiefs other than the 
king certain of these unfortunates as servants? Practice does not 
always follow theory exclusively, tv.it excepting the practices which 
follow the principles laid down in myths. Perhaps these dwarfs, 
etc., were a sort of private chaplains attached to shrine* in the juris¬ 
diction of these chiefs. Or. since Lhe great chiefs were deputies of 
tlie king, he may have delegated some of his .sacnedness in them a*, 
sanction of their departmental acts. There is evidence of such 
delegation in Renin. 

In Dahomey, where, before the French occupation, at the annual 
Customs, hundreds of human victims were sacrificed in honour of 
the king's ancestors as Lbt-y were in tht similar celebration at Benin 
City 7 , dwarfs and other deformed persons wae maintained at the 
king's court and were in evidence, its at Benin, during the performance 
of the attendant rites. Tivir presence is remarked hy several Euro- 
j>ean witnesses “f the ceremonies, EL N"orris, whose account of 
Dahomey was published in I7SV, and who visited the king during 
tin:- performance of the Customs?, says: "We dined as before m the 
market place, and in the evening, when I went to wait on the king, 
a female dwarf was introduced to dance before him, in which she 
acquitted herself very 7 welt; die scented to be about thirty' years old 
and measured only 1 feel, 7 inches, high, was without any deformity 
and tolerably 7 well shaped.” 1 This Was evidently a true dwarf, like 
"General" Tom Thumb, anil her only abnormality was in her 
extremely diminutive stature. At the Display 7 of the King's Wealth 
[Cf. Benin], an incident tin Customs. F. E. Forbes relates that 
"on the neutral ground where we stood, facing the pavilion . „ . 
roamed an ostrich, an emu (?), several dwarfs, hunchbacks, and 
albinos, besides troops of dogs almost of every country anti variety," 
At ill- Custom ot Firing the Guns—evidently the military parade 
of amazons and other troops which always formed part of the fes¬ 
tivities—"the whole nation was military; mother, wife, daughter, 
minister, even the hunchbacks and dwarfs were strutting by- in all 
the pride of military array.” Forbes must have confused simie of 
the spectators with the participants in march anti countermarch and 

1 II i tlitry tif ihx S rfr uhz „ i tjy. I'M, 3 ti S. 
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skirmish; or else, impressed by the larjfc- number of aamms i« the 
army, he may have thought, as indeed his opening plimse implies, 
that the whole female population was, at feast, for die occasion, 
enrolled in Lhe military forces? anmjions were not allowed to marry, 
nor. overtly, to have lovers. At the distribution, of cowries to 
officials during the Customs he saw "all the sublime and the ridicu¬ 
lous of the Court . . . assembled in the palace yard to-day: men 
of all heights, from giants u> the dwarf of inches, hunchback*. albino® 
and all that is hideous in the human race, besides beautiful birds, 
the gazelles, mid dogs -if nil kinds .” 1 R, F. Burton, not yet Sir 
Richard. at the "Sp-Sin M Custom, observed " the chief «>f the hunch¬ 
backs . . . wielding a cireina!-edged hide whip and, sssisrri by his 
attendants cutting his way through Lhe ilitxmg. Four other hunch- 
|j,icbi and a 'an,.11 in wip of sht’liiiHchiiJicks ' lilso appKircd at this 
ceremony. In a footnote to the first passage he says: The Gohho 
is here <ui ins.lt tut ion. These fhilormities . , are of both sexes autl 

of all ages, We repeatedly saw troops ot little sbe-hunckbacks.'' s 

The general impression wc get from much of this, so far as 
Dahomey is concerned, is that these hunchbacks, dwarfs* were 
kept as men- curiosities, associated as they are probably, in fact, 
accidentally, with ostriches, dogs and what not. Burton h char- 
Jtcteristitally Hu-ran-. with his °Gobb<*.” and coarse. with his 
" she-hunch backs,” but though, like the other visitors quoted, he 
Eiad no ( >r*t.tinir\ : ' fora dose study iif Da hitman customs, he was, 
as always, a keen observer and noted, as we have seen, at least one 
hunchback in a position of authority, 

A closer and more recent student of life in Dahomey throw® a 
Crate light on the subject. Wc shall return to him; for the [.res¬ 
ent noting only that deformed infants were commonly exposed in 
Dahomey, and that a fKculiar ritual hi connection with their exposure 
was instituted, apparently to give official and divine sanction to, 
while controlling, a custom the mid incriminating practice of which 
lor some reason it was felt necessary to check. Since, obviously, 
not a few of tho deformed were spared and look a prominent part 
in the principal religious cerem onies of the year. \ suggest that the 
ifficia] control <>f lilt* brutal Custom of exposure was instituted in 
firdcr to secure a supply of hunchbacks and dwarfs for ritual pur- 
PO&* The ghostly counterparts of these unfornusates who were 

1 fXsAewy «nj tJtt thtomm. II. pp. .13. tsmlvn. I8!t. 
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left to die in prescribed localities were spirits potent for evil, n cir¬ 
cumstance which recalls the Yoruban belief previously recorded. 
An offering of water was made at the Customs by the princesses of 
royal descent, who went in procession to secure tt from the sacred 
ravine where the infants in question were exposed and which was 
haunted by these spirits- 1 There is some complex of beliefs and 
customs connected with the yjrxTealion of abnormal human beings, 
or of human beings regarded by the people as abnormal, which is 
quite widespread on the Guinea Coast, and which, if we had more 
details, might enable us to understand more clearly the attitude of 
West African negroes towards dwarfs and other monstrosities. 
Among the I bespeaking tribes of Southern Nigeria, who are neigh¬ 
bours on the east of the Bini, new-bom infants which are regarded 
as peculiar from an f bo point of view. e. g. those which are deformed, 
l»om with teeth, bom as twins, etc., are exposed under the sanction 
of certain bans or taboos connected with a divine or supernatural 
power of the earth, to whom the exposed appear to be offerings: 1 

Passing to Ashanti, which is west of Dahomey and connected 
with it and with Yomba and Benin by not a few similarities in cus¬ 
toms and beliefs, we find again a certain prominence given to dwarfs 
and hunchbacks among the following of the king. In Ashanti, “the 
Creator made a herald, a drummer, and an executioner, and the 
precedence of these officials in an Ashanti Court is in that order/' 
In a chant it is said >f a herald “your heritage was a good master, 
your heritage was [the death dance] Atopere/' The herald, then, 
was an important court • official, ranking i-ven the executioner, who, 
in these countries where human sacrifices were an essential feature 
of the principal religious ceremonies, was a functionary of con¬ 
siderable importance; and he had also his share in ritual, wliicb 
was not confined to that just alluded t<». At the <ul<u' or Wednesday 
Ceremonies when the spirit of departed rulers of the dan are propi¬ 
tiated, it is the time-honoured privilege of the herald to drink first 
from the ceremonial cup. He hail access to the sacred groves. 
Our author was guided to the one at Santemanso by a group of 
official personages who included the Queen Mother, several ciders, 
and the herald, who was "a little hunchback.” For in Ashanti 
“in olden times hunchbacks were usually heralds/'* * 

1 A te Itonss* tSAneitn Royaumr dt Duhonttry, Pmis r 19 | L r j Jcjl ft. 
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lliefse heralds, or court criers, we learn from another source, 
were distinguished by s]x?da1 headgear: “The criers, all deformed 
and with monkey-skin caps [were| seated in fram" at the Yam 
Custom, which was celebrated annually when the yams were ripe 
in September. We hear again of albinos, who, as in Yoruba and 
Dahomey, seem to have had a special standing here: "The king 
fat the Yam t uslnmj had. about a hundred negroes of different 
colours through the shades of red and pink to white; lhey w-erv- 
collected for state blit were gene rally disgusting objects, diseased 
and emaciated . . . their eyes blinked in the lightBowditch 
tells tv? something of the function r| l these criers at court ceremonies* 
They accompanied the *' linguists," or king’s sp< ternen. They were 
all deformed or maimed, their monkey-skill caps hud a gold plate in 
from and the tail hanging down behind. 'Their common exclamations 
.ire. Tehix)! Teh mg] Pdiddce! Be silent! Be quiet! Pray heart and 
ilw^e are so mcessantfy uttered, that tiny an themselves the only 
interruption. - Y\ e may suspect Bowditch of a certain imf&nuliarity 
with the language. but no doubt somebody told him what the crui 
meant. They suggest the Oyea! Heat ye! of English criers. 

1'he missionaries Ratnseyer and lOUm*. long before Rattray, 
were tun «mi< d ivf the official importance of the criers or heralds. 
Uay tell us that "the head of the court criers is a dignitary of the 
fourth rank. They also refer to the monkey-skin cap with its 
golden ornament; “The great monarch himself approached. He 
was heralded by some eighty individuals each wearing a cap of 
monkey’s skin adorned by a gold plate, and each holding tits seat in 
his hand. The last detail is interesting, considering the similarities 
m customs tn these* four adjacent negro states, Hthce. as we have seen, 
n Ur Benin dwarf is casing a stop]. Was he. too, a herald, and 
dn the wu,d y Parted lips signify that In is calling for silence and 
the a l tent it m of the crowd to some ceremonial proclamation? 

The missionaries do not mention the deformity of the heralds, 
wluch is, however, sufficiently attested by the other witnesses, 
They speak of dwarfs following, and buffoons in W of red flannel 
m the company of tin* “officials of the harem. * 1 *' Probably they 

hud got their classification of Uu membera of the festival train 
confused. 
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The similarity in the attitude of the people of Yoruba, Dahomey, 
and Ashanti towards the deformed, and especially to iliosc of less 
than normal stature, and the general similarity of culture which 
links these states together and with Benin, make it likely that the 
position of dwarfs in Benin, as a result of the mental attitude (if the 
people towards them, was substantially the same, whatever die 
particular office or offices which they may have held at court or 
juju house or shrine of the gods. 

Circumstances revealing a similar state of things are reported 
from parts of Guinea more remote from Benin, and indeed from still 
more distant parts of Africa. 

In Stem I.eono, irnii ng die Upper Mendi people, AlWridge 
mentions a female dwarf, apparently, to judge from her photograph, 
a victim of achondroplasia, to whom *'a certain amount of fetich 
was attached," "She accompanied the chief when he went about 
the country, was treat©] with every mark of respect and was looked 
upon as something more than an ordinary mortal . . Another 
"big chief” kept a male dwarf of the same type who “was also 
regarded in the same light as the other.*’ He was strong and healthy 
and had two wives, 1 We do not find in Sierra Leone highly organ¬ 
ized and strong states with powerful sovereigns as we do further 
east, but, making allowance for different polit ical circumstances, we 
find the same general attitude—dwarfs are attached to the person 
of the chief and they are regarded with a superstitious respect. 

in Loango. in the maritime Congo region, far to the south, both 
albinos and dwarfs were kept at the court. The hitter, however, 
may have been racial dwarfs, or pygmies, and a consideration of the 
relations of pygmies to the peoples of larger stature who are nr were 
their neighbours, while it is of interest in connection with our sub¬ 
ject, would take us top far afield. As an interesting coincidence, 
however, if it is nothing more, it may be set down here that Com¬ 
mander Cameron, in 1874, came upon the institution of dwarf 
heralds, who were probably pygmies, among the Manyema in the 
east. "Many chiefs,” he says, "called on us, and two of them 
each brought a dwarf, who carried a rattle, and shouted his master's 
name after this style, *Ohe Mount Booty, Qh&, Qhfi? 1 and rattled the 
while. . . , Moene Booty came shuffling up to me with a sort of 
sliding, half-dancing step, which did not gel him ahead much more 
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than a yard a minute; and every two or three minutes he halted, 
while his marimba player and dwarf extolled Ins greatness.”* 

To follow tite pygmies would lead us to Egypt with its two 
great dwarf-deities, and the dancing dwarfs, presumably African 
pygmies, who on two recorded occasions were brought north for 
the dance of the god. The beginning of the story of how dwarfs 
became gods (or gods, dwarfed in Egypt is lust iii the screenings 
from the archa> 'logist s. sieve: but the process can be partly seen, 
parity inferred, in West Africa 

We have seen how, in Dahomey, deformed infants left to die 
became malignant spirits who had to lie propitiated. The story is 
of sufficient importance, in the present connection, to bo told in 
greater detail. Tile lohosu are a particular class of spirits >>f the 
deceased, They frequent certain springs and lagoons, and the name 
is said to mem 4 kings of the waters." Near Abtimey, the capital, 
the place specially conre-crated to them was a ravine, with a spring, 
known as Dido. During the reign of a certain Tegbeau, a multitude 
of manikin^, smaller than a new-born child, made their appearance. 
They ravaged the crops, caused a drought, and brought about so 
much distress that the people abandoned their Homes and fled. 
A I H?d ridden man. who wm left behind, near Al«mey, found him- 
surrounded by these dwaris. who called themsclvt s by a name 
wliicli means "abortu*n/ r and explairnd iluir existence by sav ing 
that one of them was produced whenever a Dahomau man and 
woman came UgSthcr. They sail 1 that they were indignant at not 
receiving the attention of infants normally brought into the world, 
and that they wished to have paid to them .1 cult tike that with which 
their kind were already honoured among the M.ahi of the mountains 
north of A ban icy and that of the other spirits of the deceased, in 
Dahomey. After this the Dahomans returned to their dwellings 
and degbesu sent priests to the Main to learn the forms of the cult 
of the Tohosu. When a Tohosu takes an visible form he dots so in 
order to injure men. 1 hey arc conjured by their worshippers not 
to leave their own place except to enter the temples set apart for 
the cult. Sometimes this entreaty is disregarded and a deformed 
infant U bom, which must then be taken back to the haunt of the 
Tohosu from whicli it issued and there sacrifices must Ire tillered to 
it. Eventually cadi sovereign set up a temple and a cult for an 
individual Foliasu, ‘either to avert the incantation of these moa- 
k V r t* Ctmtixn* A ftwti Afrits, Nrw York, WA, p* ?■!&, 
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strpsities in the wombs of his wives or because one had in fact been 
bom to him." The Customs, at which human victims were dis¬ 
patched to serve the deceased kings in the other world and lo inform 
them concerning the course of Dab Oman affairs, !>egan with the 
assembling of the descendants of the kings at the royal dwelling 
in Attorney. The night before the beginning of the public cere¬ 
monies which followed was to be spent by the princesses apart from 
their husbands. The next morning they went to the ravine of the 
Tohosu and fetched water, which each princess poured into a great 
jar placed before the altar or tomb of the king who w as her ancestor. 1 
If these Tohosu arc not quite gods, they have almost reached Uiat 
eminence, and they are at the same time dwarfs or manikins pro¬ 
duced by the same physical causes which beget the dwarfs ami 
other monstrosities whom, in Dahomey, wo have seen spared to 
take pan in the cult of ancestors at the Customs, while in V'oruba 
they became at once priests and spirits and in Ashanti were given 
at ieast a certain precedence in some of the ten monies pertaining 
to ancestral cults and a prominent part in others. 

There must l.c a relationship between these spirits and those 
reported by A, Y\, ( undinall from the Northern Territories of the 
Gold Coast Ancient stone axes and hues are called "axes of the 
evil spirits." These spirits are sometimes "visible to men. and in 
appearance resembk- (lit- mmotin of the Ashanti, ill-shapeu dwarfs. 
Frequently they are bom of women" anil " their influence is evil. 
They must be ldDuil,"* 

Whatever tlie actual steps by which i hose Unfortunate victims 
of tin- divine auger, in each case, climbed up themselves to share, as 
by some malicious irony of history, the very seals of the angry gods, 
the soil, in which the seeds were sown of this compensatory harvest, 
was ready . wherever we have looked, in the superstitious respect m 
which monstrosities were hold, as someihifig strange, outside of nor¬ 
ma! human experience, hence belonging to lhal eerie, half-formless 
realm which rings the solid enclave of familiar day-to-day living 
about, and the inhabitants of which are spirits of varying potency 
and malignity made in the more or less distorted image of the average 
humdrum creatures of tlie enclave. 

It is not easy to draw a line, if, indeed, one is to be drawn, 
between sp irits powerful enough to be propitiated by sacrifice and 
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gods. Thai Gold Coast, behind which lies tile old Ashanti state, 
supplies several examples of dwari-gods who seem to he quite up 
to the mark, Adzianim, a local god of the Cape- Coast district* is 
one such, of human shape and black in colour. Ho is a provider 
of good water, Cod jo also is of diminutive stature and black 
He is god of a shoal nr reef near Cape Coast Castle and prevents 
the approach of enemies by sea, Abrofcbu, the god of the surf 
which breaks upon the landing place, is of the colour of wood-ashes, 
and his form is that of a small, rotund man, with a short, broad face. 
Formerly, like Cud jo, he was malicious hut is now benignant. He 
raises the wave ihai brings canoes safe in to short * 

In \ oruba, Aja, a goddess of the Inhaling art, was a forest i livelier. 
She was of human form but only one .,.r two fact high. 1 

From the same region we have stories of two child-fads who 
may have souk- connection with the cult of t;ht anthropomorphic 
diminutive. lando, a god of the TshihSjjeakiiig peoples protects 
esfx-cially Ashanti. “Sometimes, to assist them, he will assume the 
appearance of a male child; and putting himself in the way of the 
enemy, suJicr them 1i> take him as it captive to their towns, 
which he then devastates with a pestilence.” Ellis believes that 
Tando wioidcr of the lightning, god of Storms, pestilence ami 
floods—was. before Nyaukupon. Ihe high g<xl ,,f the Ts hi-Speaking 
iM-.ples. Another link in the chain of custom and belief between 
the states of the Gold and Stave Coasts* may lien.* In noted in the 
fact that deputations • -f worshippers from Dahomey used periodically 
to attend the shrine of Tanxlo. 1 


Slender information tending to establish no more than the mere 
existence of another, or perluip* the same, child-god of the Gold 
Coast is supplied by a traveller who visited Coromantm eighty 
years ago. As befitted a stalwart ex-LifcgunrtlsiTian, not to lie mis- 
led by any nigger chicanery, he forced his wav into the fetish-house 
where this * l wonderful etuld" was said to have his shrine, thrusting 
aside the aged priestess who tried to bar bis way, and found—noth¬ 
ing except the shrine.* 

The connection of several these dwarfish divinities with water 
is interesting, ft finds a parallel in southeastern Africa among the 
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Baronga of Delagoa Bay. hi great rains wliite dwarfs fall from 
the sky. They arc called by a diminutive form of tin? name for 
“god** which is applied to all white men. * 1 This is probably no 
more than a coincidental resemblance, and if the legend lias any 
foundation in reality it may refer to pygmies who have a way in 
Africa of persisting In the legends of a people after disappearing 
from their actual horizon. Whether grounded in u former acquamt- 
ance with pygmies or in an actual acquaintance with pathological 
dwarfs, there is evidently a widespread cult of dwarfs in negro 
Africa, the details of which and their resemblances and differences 
would repay further study in the literature and in the field. 

The Romans arc said t<> have practiced the manufacture of 
dwarfs and of what Burton t-alh GoljLos though the infliction of 
ghastly i rarities Upon children. Where there is a demand there 
will usually be an attempt to augment the supply: and a curious 
story narrated try Nassau seems te> [joint to the existence of a dwarf 
factory in the Gabun which had grit it soli' surrounded, probably 
through the influence ”f the manufacturers, with a JAg . d‘ mystery. 
The negroes here told Nassau a story of Arikh or Little Beings,” 
which uiicti were human, but being caught in infancy by sorcerers, 
had their tongues cut out so that they could only make inarticulate 
guttural sounds. They were subjected also to other cruelties which 
had the effect of chocking "their entire physical, mental, mid moral 
growth." "They cease h> remember -<r care for their former homes 
or their h uma n re I aii Vos, and they accept all the witchcraft of their 
captors." They wear a curious ornament like a comb at the- back 
of the head. If this is taken from one of them. It -will bring wealth 
but the taker will la- imunted by the dwarf, The Asiki arc immortal; 
they can propagate iheir kind ' The association of the Asiki with 
treasure, their changeling character, their forgetfulness of home and 
friends are perhaps too remimscem of European talcs of fairies and 
of llu kidnapping of mortal children by die Little People to smack 
quite authentically of Africa. The coastal people of the Gabun had 
been — long i a-fore Nassau*:? time— in touch with European traders 
and sailors, and it is possible ihal there may lie here an example of 
the corruption, through the grafting <m of alien dements, of a genuine 
negro legend based on facts. 

4 H. A. Jiwwl. Ut VfPiOittUi IWft \hih- in g W»>, pj,\ w-jj*. 

1 El ft Kafs&u, Ftluk itfli m lp>rf Affim w J mihm, IWl, p|>, 399-102 



LECTl 'RES 


Saturday Afternoon Lectures at $ o’CijOCK 


The Fall (. nurse of Lectures for Merhtiers of the Museum will 
K'ven in the Auditorium on Saturday afternoons as follows. 


November 5. 
November 1 2. 
November 19, 
November 26. 
December 3, 
December 10, 
f tocember 17. 


Roosevelt's Trail down the* River of Doubt, by Com¬ 
mander (George M. Dyott. (Motion pictures,,) 

1 lie Lost <. itiL’i of Yucatan, America's Egypt, by 
l\lr. Gregory Mason. (.Stcrenpiicoti views.) 

The Land of the Qyis Puli, by Mr. James L. Clark. 
(Motion pictures, j 

Aci'oss Sumatra from East to West, by Professor 
Adriaan J. Bamouw, i Motion pictures.) 

The Lure of the Desert, by Mr. Fred Payne Qafc- 
worthy. (Colour photography.) 

By Aeroplane to Pigmy Land by Dr. Matthew 
Stirling, (Motion pictures.) 

Patagonia, by Mr. Bamum Brown. (Motion pic¬ 
tures.) 


>TSIK\\ At 1!.[INDIA li-1 nm- at 3 AO o'Ci^Ock 


The Scries of Sunday Lectures for the Public by the Docents 
which has proved so popular tor the past two winters wilt be aug¬ 
mented this year by contributions from the Curators of the Museum 
As in preceding years, the Oiuf^: will run parallel to that given on 
Saturday afternoons. 


November 6. 

November 13. 

November 20, 
November 27 . 
December 4. 

December 11. 

December 18. 


Florence, the AUtGfifv of the Renaissance, by Mrs. 
luring Dam. 

What Wt Know about the Maya, by Dr. John 
Alien MaSpn, 

The World of Cleopatra, by Mrs, Waiter Nowak. 
Art and Manners of Benin, by Air. Her in- Usher Hall, 
Ancient Emperors of the Sous nt Han. by Miss 
Helen E. Femald. 

The Great Moguls of India, by Miss Elizabeth G. 
Creaghead, 

J¥ic<U5 and Priestesses at the Time of Abraham, by 

Dr. Leon Legtain. 


iio 
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JOURNEY* FOR CHILDREN OP MEMBERS 

For Children of Members and tlieir friends there will In 1 at 
eleven o’clock on the second Saturday morning of each month from 
November i>< March inclusive, a series of Little Journeys into Far 
Away Lands, These Journeys may !*e taken with Mrs. Loring Dam 

on November 12 to The Lam! of the Arabian Nights, 
on December lit to Old China, 
on January 14 to Ancient Egypt, 
on February 11 to The Land of the Maya, and 
on March 10 to Darkest Africa, 


Gallery Talks for Members 

Particularly for the new Members of the Museum but also for 
all Members who would like to know more thoroughly some of the 
treasures in the Museum collections, Mrs, Luring Dam will give a 
series- if informal Gallery Talks on Tuesday afternoons at four o’clock 
throughout the auLumn on The March of Civilization. In offering 
this Course, which is open b* Members only mul their friends, we 
hope to encourage that enthusiastic sense of proprietorship which 
closer acquaintance with the contents and activities of the Museum 
should bring. 

The program for the months of November and Decetnlx-r h as 
follows. 


No vend nr A. 
November 15. 
November 22. 
Novel n1 ,'t-r 20. 
December 6, 
December l T 
December 20. 


The 1 >tm Ages of Pre-History. 
Babylonia’s First Historians and Artists. 
The < r olden Age i if Egypt, 

The Age of Abraham, 

'Hie Age of Moses and of Tut ankhamen. 
The Hebrews and the Assyrians. 

The llomerie Ager A Turning Point. 


Members and their guests are requested to show Membership 
Cards at the Information Dusk before each talk. 


Gallery Tales for the Public 

For the Public there wiU bo a series of Gallejy Talks by the 
Docents on Monday afternoons at four o'clock, as follows. 

November 7. Chinese Musicians, by Mrs. Walter Nowak. 
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November 14. 
November 21. 
November 28. 
December S. 
December 12, 
December 19. 


The Toilet of an Egyptian Lady, by Mrs. Walter 
Nowak, 

Life m a Persian Palace, by Miss Elizabeth G. 
Creaghead. 

What We Know about the Maya, by Mrs. Luring 
Dam. 

Domestic Arts of Primitive ['tuple, by Mrs. Walter 
Nowak. 

Masks in Primitive Dance Festivals, by Miss Eliza¬ 
beth (i. Creagheatb 

(hir Most Important Finds at Ur of the Chaldees, 
by Mrs. luring Dam, 


Docent Service 

Docents are at the Museum every weekday fur the reception of 
visitors wbo ma V Wist special guidance to the collections. This 
servio,- is free upon request at the Information Desk, 

School Lectures 

Illustrated by lantern, slides anti by motion pictures, the usual 
course of lectures for the schools of the City and vicinity will be: 

i ott iHi: Grammar.' ScHtv jls on Weijntcjijay Ai rI'RNOtists 

AT 2.30 O'CLOCK 

September28 Tlx- Crusades and What They Taught. 

October 5. Greek Games and the 'Temple of i ilympia. 

October 19 Hawaii and the Philippines, 

October 26. A Trip to China and Japan. 

November 9. Indian Life in our Great West. 

November 16. The Great World of Africa. 

November 30, Alaska: Among the Indians and the Eskimo. 

1 OR THE Hl< >11 S< JIUOLS ON TUESDAV AFTERNOON’S 
AT 3.30 O'CLOCK 

November I. Daily Life in Ancient Egj'pt, 

November 8. The Crusades. 

November 22. Runic of Caesar and Augustus. 

November 29. The Games and Temples of Olympia, 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania the sum of . ..dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Museum, i Here, if desired, specify in detail the 
purposes.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

In order that The l Diversity Museum may give appropriate 
recognition to the substantial gifts which have been already received, 
and which will hereafter be donated or bequeathed for the develop¬ 
ment of its resources and the extension of its usefulness, the Board 
ol Managers have adopted the following classification for contribu¬ 
tor* and members, and have resolved that the names of the donors of 
aggregate sums of £25,000 and upwards, in cash, securities, or prop¬ 
erty shall be inscribed upon a suitable tablet or tablets, to lie properly 
displayed in the Museum, 

There stall W five classes of Contributors designated as follow®; 
Benefactors, who shall have contributed the equivalent of £50,000 

Associate Benefactors, " “ " ** “ “ 25,000 

Patrons, ” ” " " ’* *' j 0.000 

Associate Patrons, " “ " “ ” 5,000 

Ftfl&uts, '* ’* " " t r tKX> 

There shall be four classes uf Members designated as follows: 
Life Members, who shall contribute £500 

Con(ributitig Members t " " " 100 ann u a lly 

Sustaining Members, M “ 11 25 11 

An mutt Members, " " " to “ 

Contributors, and Members are entitled to the following privi¬ 
leges: admission to the Museum at all reasonable times; mvita- 
tit ms 1 1 . receptions given by the Board of Managers at toe Museum: 
invitations and reserved seats for lectures: the Mrsmuu Journal: 
copies of all guides and handbooks published by the Museum and 
free use of the Library. 
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TOMB SCULPTURES FROM PALMYRA 

By L Lsoeain 

P ALMYRA 1 in the desert is a magnificent ruin, a dead city, only 
known in our M uset-M through some funerary monuments; a 
small but usprcsenlalive collection of fifteen busts and reliefs 
brought back by I3r. John P. Peters from Palmyra in ]B9G, They 
well deserve, after so long a span of time, a little attention, as racist 
of them are portraits and Imng vividly t>eforv <iur eyes rich mer- 
chants and noble ladies of Syria living in the second and third 
centuries after Christ and contemporary with that fascinating period 
■ if history when a woman, that intrepid warrior and astute politician, 
Zcnobia. queen of Palmyra, could match in the East the fortunes of 
Rome, and from her capital in the desert command an empire extend¬ 
ing from Egypt to Asia Minor and including Syria. Arabia, and 
Mesopotamia. 

The traveller who leaves Tripoli, the blue waves of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the vineyards and olive trees, Lo reach, beyond the rough 
pass of the Lebanon encumbered with basalt Ixndders, the high 
ground of Homs—the ancient Emese—and from there the silent 
immensity of the desert, has a delightful surprise at the end of his 
long journey, when the last bluffs of the limesbuu- hills seem to open 
and display to his eyes the gate, the stately funerary lowers, the 
long colonnades, and the temples of Palmyra, The setting sun puts 
golden touches on the rosy cream of the stones, so dear and warm 
that they seem to have been cut only yesterday. 

All here spelts Orasco-Koman art and culture: the triple arch 
of the triumphal gate at the entrance of the main street, the high 
Corinthian columns, in places still supporting their stone architrave, 


■Cf, Omx i'mtcriffiQte ie by J RlCuaSOT, Paris, 1422. nur b=‘ jjuLle tu Filmj-rtu 
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and above all thy great BO! temple. Its shrine has survived plunder¬ 
ing. earthquake, and destruction. It still stands up, 6(1 m. long by 
31.50 m. wide, with its splendid doorway, 10 m high, and its row of 
Corinthian fluted columns. Only the bronze ornaments which 
adorned their capitals have disappeared. The shrine itself stands 
in the middle of a vast courtyard, 2.15 m. by 235 m., enclosed by a 
high wall, and otice lined with a forest of 190 Corinthian columns, 
disposed, except towards the west, in a double row. A stone con¬ 
sole fixed in each column at about two Hi inis of its height supported 
once a statue of some great citvzen. A stairway, 37.50 m. wide, 
gave access i<> this magnificent court through a porch with columns 
and three gates adorned with bronze doors. 

And yet the <lescri aeeras ti< have put its stamp forever on the 
ruins. More them half of the great court is destroyed and the rest 
is crowded with the miserable mud house* of an Aral* village. The 
very shrine of Bel has been transformed into a mosque. Nomads 
pass unheeding below the mvnvirial inscription engraved on the 
south wait in the second century a.o., by order of the Senate and 
the people of Palmyra, to two citizens, cousins 14 who revere the 
gods, love their country, and arc famous Tor their generosity, and 
who have, besides, made at their own expense the six bronze gates 
of the great portico of Bel." Who remembers today these two. 
larhiboV and AuSda? Ami yet Nicanor, the Alexandrian Jew, is 
still famous for the single bronze door with gold ami silver orna¬ 
ments Which he gave to the temple .»( Jerusalem Imilt by Herod 
shortly before the time of Christ. 

The two springs which nourish the palm trees, created the oasis, 
and first tempted the ancient settlers of Palmyra still give dear water 
atid run across the ruined city irom west t«< cast to lose themselves 
in the sands. One issues from a fair cave on the western hill as a 
beaut :iul stream three feci by one, the other passes, in an aqueduct, 
underground, Long lines of Arab women go from the village to the 
stream in the morning, balancing copper or earthen jars on their 
heads, to bring home the daily supply. Who cares for Hu solemn 
decree of the Senate in the second century a.o,, which leased the 
water of the two springs, the spring Bplica and the spring of Caesar, 
for eight hundred denarii— about 120 dollars—a high price, and 
which must have entitled the lessee to the yearly us*? of water for 
irrigation, bathing, and perhaps the watering of the tong lines of 
camels of the caravan owners? 
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inscribe'1 afUsr each a rLicit*. When the farmer has ratified the 
lease, it shall be engraver I with the old Jaw on the stela standing 
before the temple RabarirS. The auctions m office, the council of 
ten, and the syndics shall take care that the Uix farmer do not exact 
from anyone anything above the tariff." 

Without its trade. Palmyra, lost in the desert, far from the 
great political centers and difficult of access, could have secured to 
its inhabitants a large independence but not the enormous riches 
which enabled them to build the glorious monuments still covering 
the ground. Trade, import and export, made the fortune of Pal¬ 
myra ami brought about An incredible prosperity, which exalted, 
beyond measure the pride of the native rulers, excited the suspicion* 
ami cupidity of tin- Romans, ami caused the definitive ruin of the 
city in 273 a.P, The fortune of Palmyra hung on the fact that il 
was the main emporium on the caravan road by which goods from 
Persia, India, at id the Far East were carried towards the Syrian 
Ofxist ami the rest of the Roman Empire The expedition of Alex¬ 
ander had thrown open the roads of trade by land and sea. After 
his death Palmyra with all Syria fell to the lot of Seleucus and his 
successors. The prosperity of Antioch, their magnificent capital, 
contributed great 1-, to the development of Palmyra's trade. But n 
was Only after Syria had become a Roman province in 04 B.c. that 
tills trade reached its largest extension, stimulated by a growing 
taste tfrr eastern luxuries in the rest of the empire. Palmyra itself 
remained a long time outride -»t ll«- limits of tin conquered province 
I'liny the Younger writes that the city preserved its inde¬ 
pendence bct-v-vvii the great empires of Runic ami the Parti nans, 
who. when they go to war, always first try to enlist it on their side/ 1 
Antony had formerly sent his soldiers to plunder it. giving as pre¬ 
text the suspicious attitude of its in habitants on the border between 
Persians and R mans, while he was in reality only moved by greed, 

Bui the Palmvrans, warned in lime, fled with their riches be vend 
■¥ — 

the Euphrates and left to the Roman troops an empty and inhos¬ 
pitable city. 

While not mentioned in the war of Trajan against the Persians. 
Palmyra was probably drawn about that time— a.d.1 15—into close 
relations with the Roman Empire, or was even incorporated into it 
Hadrian visited it in a.d. 129, on which occasion the city took the 
name of Hadriana. The local tariff promulgated by the Senate of 
Palmyra in a.o, 137 shows that the Roman authority fully controlled 
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the municipal administration. The tax collector appointed by the 
city accepted his contract irom the prefect of the province. To o ase 
of conflict anyone subject to the rax could apply to the jurklkus. 
the Rom tin magi strait- resident at Palmyra. About the s&mv time 
the city supplied thi armies with auxiliary troops, especially archers, 
for Palmyra was famous for its bowmen, inscriptions in the Aramaic 
language and the Palmyrene Script, which arc due to some of its 
sons serving in distant parts of the Empire or to some of its merchants 
following the Roman armies, have been found in Rome. Egypt . 
Algeria. England. Hungary, and Rumania. 

Palmyra was definitely made a Roman colony under Sep- 
? imi ug Scvctus and shortly after T&racalla liccmne u.ssocinte.':] iviUi 
him in the empire, about 200 A.D. Severus Alexander, marching 
against the Persians, passed through the city, and his general Rutilius 
crispmus sojourned there a white. If anybody remembered that 
passing of the Roman legions, it must have been that Julius Aurelius 
Zalxiila, to whom the Senate and the people, of Palmyra erected a 
■statue —ajx 242—because. say< the inscription still preserved on the 
cons? ill bereft of its statue, "he was strategy of the colony, when the 
divine Alexander Osar arrived. He was in -Hire when Cnspimis, 
orefect, came, and several taiga when the legions arrived. He 
was head < ^ the marker. He spent largely. He was honest. There¬ 
fore the god liirhibol"— a sun god like Apollo- “and Julius Priscus 
testified that he loved and fed his city. Therefi/re the Senate and 
the People have erected this in his lumot\ M 

Zal'dila evidently received honorable mention from the god 
through an orach and from the Roman prelect for undertaking 
expenses, An other prom incut citizen, Mal& son of Inrhai, a century 
before had been rewarded in the saint- way by a ^Utut placed at the 
entrance of the temple of riaalsamlm because, "When the divine 
Had nanus came, he gave ml U* the citixcrta, to the irteps, i.u ijk. 
foreigners who accompanied him. He supplied the camp with all 
requisites, He Imilt the Temple, the pmnaos with its decoration 
in honor of Bardsamlu . - The little temple with the sis obltunns 
o£ jts porch, is still standing and is one oi the lx*s! prescrv ed iti 
Palmyra, a memorial to the public-spirited Male. who spent his 
weuli h for the honour of his native city. 

h\ ancient cities, as today, it was the burden and pride of rich 
dliaens to maintain their state and its gods. to be rewarded by pub¬ 
lic fame and the honour of a statue. We are not surprised to hear 
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that they had starved the gods wdl, perfectly fulfilled tile function of 
sympasiarch or chief priest of Bel, endowed a sacrificial foundation 
nr the perpetual maintenance of the senate, presented a bronze 
censer* or creeled six columns. But we are more interested to learn 
that Nesa was a successful caravan leader according to the mer¬ 
chants who came back with him from Phorat and Yologesias. Marcus 
Ulpius Iarhai, too, was a great man, who in many ways assisted the 
caravan returning from Charax Iiispasina under the guidance of 
Zaldeateh- Now Vologwias. Phorat, and Charax art- three cities 
of lower Mesopotamia which in the early Christian centuries were 
the main entrepots and harbours on the caravan road for tlie goods 
of Persia and the Far East coming towards Palmyra Yologesias was 
built on the Euphrates by V<4ogese, who was king of the Parthians 
at the time of Nero, below Babylon and not lar from Kufa. The mer¬ 
chants front Palmyra had here a trading establishment and a temple 
to their gods. Phorat was built on a small hill near Basrah, which 
is today the harbour of Iraq on the Persian Gulf. Charax, the 
capital of Characene, was restored in n,c. 200 by the Prince Hyspao- 
sine at the junction of the Tigris and the EIhjus, cm the site of the 
present Muhamerab. The organization, direction, and upkeep of the 
caravan* l*n ween Palmyra and the Persian Gulf was a very important 
business attended by many difficulties. The journey lasted about 
two months, during which the feeding of a large number of camels 
and men and their protection against the nomads had to he assured. 

We are anxious to know what the caravans transported and to 
what kinds of goods the tariff solemnly decreed by the Senate applied. 
As a rule a camel’s load is the load of i SV o asses, and four camels' 
loads make a air load. A air load will pay four times the tax of a 
camel, an ass only half. Ten times $ Reman as makes a mudfafe 
worth about 15 cents. Here is a schedule of Palmyrene trade and 
taxes: 

Slaves*' — Imported to Palmyrn: 22 denarii. Sold within a year: 
12 d.; after a year, 10 il Exported, 12 d. 

Dried foodstuffs, like dried fruits, pistachio, and other nuts, 
beans, pine cones, straw, hay, and other unspecified goods, Camel's 
load, import or export, 5 d. Ass's load, import <»r export, 2 <L 

Du ’ pit:.— Dyed fleece passing from Pht.emria to Persia. I mport 
or export. H asses. 

Perfumes. Oiu of the main objects >>r trade. There were two 
qualities. The ljest was sold in -mall lung-necked alabastrom often 
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bearing the name of the perfume maker, The common sort was 
sold in kid skins. Camels load, alubastrons, import. 25 d., export. 
13 d.: kid skins, import. 13 d., export, 7 d. Ass’s load, alabastons. 
import, 13 d„ export, 7 d.; kid skins, import. 7 d.. export. 4 d. 

The export rate is 50 per cent below the import rate, perhaps 
to meet the competition of the Nabataean trade which brought into 
the Roman Empire spices and perfumes from Arabia, Palmyra 
controlled the Indian trade. 

Oil —Fine olive oil. Camel’s load, four goatskins, import, 
13 d.. export. 13 d.; two goatskins, import or export, 7 d,: ass’s toad 
of two goatskins, import or export, 7 d. 

Fat. in goatskins, t^anuTs load and ass’s load as above. 

Salted foodstuffs, chiefly fish from the lake of Tiberius, dried and 
salted. Camel's load, import, 10 d, export, 6 d. 

Saddle an hunts, mutes .— 1 Tax rate not preserved. 

Flocks and herds. Per sheep and camel, import and export, 1 ns. 

Perfume dealer's monthly licence. 2 asses. 

Prostitutes were taxed monthly by one of their acts, as fixed in 
Rome by Caligula, 1 d., or ft or 6 asses. 

Monthly shop I tee nee, 1 d. 

Skin, imported or sold, 2 asses. Camel skins were free of tax 
and were used as tarpaulins for covering the goods. 

Water of the two springs, mentioned above. 8(K> d. A very high 
price. 

Harvest of new crops not yet dried, might apply to barley, 
straw, or grapes. Camel’s load. I d. 

Pack animals, even when no? loaded, 1 d., as fixed by Cllix, a 
farmer of tile taxes, enfranchised by Citsaf, 

St* much for the old law. The new law of Palmyra maintained 
or increased the tariff, 

Pried foodstuffs, 4 d. instead of 2. 

Purple , 4 d. instead <4 ft asses. 

Salt from, the salt lake about one mile and a quarter from the 
city. The lake is about three miles long by one mile wide. Even 
ktduv moat uf the salt consumed in Damascus. Homs, and their 
territory comes from here and is probably dealt with according to 
a single uninterrupted tradition. Per madias, a large bushel measure, 
1 as. The amount of salt was measured and the tax paid tin it lief ore 
its sale by I he farmer. The new law rules that the salt shall be sold 
on Lhe market, and that the buyer shall pay the tax of l as. 
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Butchers .—Per slaughtered animal, l d. 

Whatever the importance of this local tariff might have been 
in 137 rvn.. Palmyra In the third century had grown into an enor¬ 
mously rich city. Prosperity fostered the spirit of independence, 
atut It-d to rebellion. The stem rale of the Roman master was 
always resented by this mixed Gronxi-Aramaean population. He 
represented the foreign domination imposed by mil itar),* power, 
Then is scarcely a Lilli n inscription among the seven hundred and 
more coming from Palmyra. The proximity of thv Persian armies 
beyond the Euphrates was a great inducement for Oriental duplicity, 
which would break into open revolt as soon as the strength of the 
Roman Empire seemed CO weaken on other frontiers. The tragic 
story of Queen Zeoohiu and die destruction of her capital at the 
hands of the Gallic legions reads like a story, of yesterday. 

Zenobia, whose real name was Septimia Batritbbai, daughter of 
Antiochus. or, in Aramaean, Hatlphi, cami to fame and power after 
the death of her hash a nr] fkleinat, murdered at Ernest- in 267 vu., 
with tiis eldest *m Hairan. by Mueooius. one of his relatives. 
(Mrinat’s father was already a "prince of Palmyra/’ his grand¬ 
father was raisin i tu the dignity of Roman Senator, he himself had 
received the title tonsufaris in a.t>. 238, He ivas one nl thi most 
important |jo1i( tea! figures in the East, with a noble uadilion beSmid 
him- As the Roman power declined, his star was destined still to 
grow, for his good or bad fortune. The following year, ajx 259, 
the Emperor Valeri anus fell a prisoner into the hands of the EVr- 
sian~ who phuiih.ro] and Cappadocia and look Amindtia, 

Odexnat at the bead of the Palmyrene ami Syrian troops tried In 
cut nil riii' retreat of Sapor’s army and forced him to recruss the 
Euphrates, In those stirring times when emperors wen rising In 
power and passing in quick succession. he supported GalHenus and 
ordered the death of a pretender, Quietus,, son of Marti emu*. As a 
reward, he was made dux of the Roman troops in Syria, But lus 
ambition knew no limits. He called himself king. In a two years’ 
war against the Persians he captured Mesopotamia, but failed to 
take Ctesiphon. the Persian capital on the Tigris, lie was made 
IrHpwitar and corrector of the whole province. His authority 
extended over all Syria between Egypt and Asia Minor, 

His sudden death left his widow, Zmobia, soR- mistress of her 
destinies. Site at once assumed power in the name of her younger 
son, Vahhallat, GaBienus refused to the young prince the titles 
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Riven to his father and even tried to recover Syria, but the prestige 
of Rome received another blow when his general, HcraeKnnus, was 
defeated by the troops of Palmyra. The next emperor, Claudius 
the Second, while refusing to acknowledge Vahball&t as Uie repre¬ 
sentative of Rome, was too busy on the northern frontier to under¬ 
take a new campaign in Syria. Zeppbia at once took advantage of 
the opportunity to fortify her son's dominion. Two mm were the 
instruments tif her policy. The Greek grammarian, I^onginus, became 
her first minister and the Bishop of Antioch, Paul us of Samosate, 
declared himself in her favor. His mthtxIoSy was very dubious 
but his influence was considerable, It has never been proved that 
Zenobia was a Christian or even a proselyte. 

In 369 a.d.. while Claudius was righting the Goths, Zenobia 
thought the time was ripe for the fulfilment other ambition, Zab- 
das, her general, occupied Egypt and nearly all Asia Minor. He 
would doubtless have com pit-red Ththyiua ,iL^- if the new emperor, 
Atirclian. hud not compromised in a, j>. 270 jnd stayed Zenobia's 
conquests by important concessions, He aeknowlL-dged all the titles 
of Yahballfit and her conquests ami, to gin- to the pact public sanc¬ 
tion, the mints in Antiochia and Alexandria were ordered to tssite 
coins showing oil the obverse VahbalJfil and on the reverse 
Aurelia mss, 

Bui what woman will ever rest satisfied with half of her dream 
come true? In a.h. 271 Valiball&t is proclaimed "Augustus" and on 
the new* coins the head of Zenobia replaces the head t>S" Aurelian. 
Then the measure was full and die Roman Emperor decided to 
march on Syria and to destroy the new empire. At that moment 
U included the old provinces subject to Odd n at, Syria., Arabia, 
and Mesopotamia, to which Zenobia had added Egypt and Asia 
Minor, except BithynkL Aurcltan sent to Egypt Probus—the 
future emperor — and marched himself through Asia Minor, Egypt 
was reconquered in ,\,D. 271, 

Aurclian arrived, by way of Galatia, in Tyane mid pursued to 
Antiochia the retreating army of Palmyra. The first encounter was 
favorable to the Romans. The Roman cavalry was not so heavy 
or numerous as the Syrians but their legions were old, seasoned, 
unconquerable troops. Zabdas and Zenobia left Antiochia for Ernese, 
their last line of retreat before Palmyra. Their forces still numbered 
seventy thousand men. The battle took place before Era&se and 
turned into a flisaster for Zenobia, The Roman cavalry played 
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again the same tactics they bad played so smSPfeKsluIIy before Antioch, 
The Syrian riders were heavily protected, both men and animals, 
by plate armour. The Roman cavalry 7 retreated before them with¬ 
out fighting, till they brought them, exhausted by the pursuit, m 
front of the legions, who won a decisive victory- Zftb d ft S and Zenobia 
with the remainder of their broken army, tied back across the desert 
p, paltnvra, whither Atnrelian followed them, harassed all the way 
by the nomad supporters of Zonobia. The city was well defended 
and a regular siege was necessary > ns the jnhabit&ots refused to 
capitulate. Persian help was near. It was expected at. any moment, 
but iu vain; for the Persians were beaten and forced to recross the 
Euphrates. Zenobia decided to leave the city and to go in pereon 
to enlist Persian support. She left Palmyra secretly. But Aurtlian, 
aware of her flight, despatched a cavalry corps which overtook her 
just as sire was about to cross the Euphrates, The Queen was brought 
[jack to the camp a prisoner but she was treated with kindness by 
the emperor. A few days later the city ripened its gates to the 
Roman troops, which collected a rich booty— a-d. 272. 

The emperor left a garrison at: Palmyra and returned to Antioch. 
At Emcse he ordered the execution«>f s ome of the leaders of the revolt, 
among whom was Longinus, l he soldiers asked for the death of 
Ztmobia. but she was reserved for the triumph of the emperor in 
Rome. Iler son VahbaMt probably accompanied her. 

But the worst was still awaiting Palmyra. Aurelian had scarcely 
arrived in Europe when revolt broke out again at the same time in 
Alexandria and Palmyra. In the last city, the Roman governor, 
S^ndarion, anti liis six hundred archers were pul to death and 
Antiochtis, probably a relative of Zcnubia, was made king. 1 he 
wild joy of the Syrians in the last flaring up of the blaze of revolt was 
bound to vanish like the desert mirage. Marcelliim prefect of 
Mesopotamia, sent a fast rider to the emperor, who returned at 
once by forced marches to Syria, entered Palmyra without fighting, 
and delivered it up to his soldiers for pillage and final destruction, 
a d. 273, The rich and proud city never arose from its ruins. It 
passed out of history and after the Moslem conquest its very 
existence was forgotten. 1 he orussilits ignored it. The Spaniard, 
Benjamin di Tudida, visited it and found a Jewish community there. 
When it was rediscovered by English merchants of Alepp- at the end 
of the seventeenth century, the veracity of their report was very 
much doubted. 
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The golden threads of legend began to intertwine with history 
round the figure of Zenobia* The triumph of Aural ian took place in 
A.n, 274 in Rome, Byzantine chroniclers tell us that Zenobta figured 
in the pageant laden with golden duiirts. The great queen who, for 
a while, bail held in check the Roman power ended her days in a 
modest villa at Tihur, gracious!)’ donated by her victor. 
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Zeimhia in dl her glory must have leaked very much like the 
elegant women of Palmyra in their best attire, as preserved in our 
collection of busts. She wore, probably, the same long fcimic of %i t 
material fine wool or linen.- 1 —flounced and embroidered at the neck, 
falling to the dhow's and leaving the arms hare. The woollen or silk 
mande was fastened in front of the left shoulder bv a circular metal 
brooch or clasp, wish petulant*. A large veil, like the modem Syrian 
izar, was thrown over the head. Ming gracefully on Lite shoulders 
and enveloping the upper part of the body. But Oriental luxury 
triumphed in a gorgeous display of turbans, crowns, diadems, strings 
of pearls, precious stones, earrings, necklaces, rings, bracelets, and 
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jewels of all kinds. The hair, waved and parted, was drawn back 
over a metal—probably gold—band, decorated with incised patterns 
and cutting a straight line above the eyebrows. The hair was cov* 
«red by a flat turban made of u long scarf of rich material, sometimes 
embroidered with rich patterns in gbtd and silver threads, twisted 
round Lhe head or rolled like a crown. Heavy jewelled bands made 
of large stones set on round, *>val, or rectangular metal plaques, 
which were strung on silk or metal threads and assembled by links, 
hung frtrm above the turban, and divided in two splendid lines across 
the masses of undulating hair. Three round gems or pendants were 
attached in the middle above the eyes, like them glossy and mobile. 
Earrings were heavy* pendants made of beads, rings, sprays ' 1 Of 'A'crs, 
hunches of fruits. There were innumerable necklaces, strings of 
pearls, gold, silver, stone beads, with pendants, inverted crescents, 
chains with lockets and plaques, and still ■ ’ pendants, arrangt 
tiers and falling lower and lower on I he breast The bracelets wen- 
simple and cylindrical or twisted heavy spirals with studs in rdM- 
The ring was worn on ihe little finger of the left hand. The usual 
attitude is graceful and shows the lady at Iut best, one hand across 
fur breast holding a fold of her mantle, while the other hand is raised, 
daintily drawing aside one edge of the veil and reveling her beauty. 

Such busts i ei relief are excellent and true portraits of the inhab¬ 
itants of Palmyra in the second and third centuries a.». We owe 
them to the riches and luxury displayed by the great Palmyrene 
families to satisfy their vanity and secure for themselves an abode 
in eternity. Their tombs were of twu kinds, Uit tower tombs hnttig 
the main entrance of the city to the- west, and the rock cave tombs 
cut in the side of the hills, like the more familiar catacombs in Rome 
and the monuments along the \ ia Appia, the tomli of Cecil La Metella, 
the pyramid of Ccstius. ami the largest of all, the tomb of Hadrian, 
now the Gastello S. Angelo. Their busts and reliefs within and 
without the tombs Mvc their modem parallel in the funerary monu¬ 
ments of our cathedrals, an attempt to preserve above the decayed 
bones of the great a stone likeness of them at their best and a name 
for eu-mity. 

Tin- bust preserved lower tombs of Palmyra are the tombs of 
ElahbGl anti the tomb of Jumblic, The first is built on a square 
plan, 9,50 m. on each side, and it has two storeys. The door is sur- 
mounted by a triangular lintel resting on two consoles. At a height 
of 12 m. above the ground, a balcony supported by two consoles 
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forms a kind of stone bed for recumbent and standing figures. Above 
the whole is a round window. The n>f>m at ground level measures 
7 hi m, by 3.A5 m.. and is 6,43 m. high. The sides are divided into 
four compartments by pilasters with Corinthian capitals. Each 
compartment is subdivided by stone slabs into six vaults, where 
onct- rested the mummified bodies. Early travellers saw some of 
the bodies stilt there, and the Nv Carlsberg Museum in Cojwn- 
lingen has the only one now known. The rest have lxien destroyed 
by Arab peddlers iu their search for medicine. The ceding is adorned 
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with a easement pattern and white rows on a blue ground, *ritb a 
centra] relief of three groups of four busts each, all of which are clothed 
in purple shirts with a white, blue, or black scarf or mantle about 
the neck. The buck wall lias five more busts of women between 
columns supporting an architrave. Above the architrave a sa r- 
cophugus adorned with four female busts was one: surmounted by a 
bed and a reclining figure, now missing. A canopy resting on fluted 
columns surmounted the whole ami ended in four bands covered with 
inscriptions. Other busts were placed one above the entrance and 
five above the small stair leading to tin? second floor. The second 
floor has the same arrangements ns the first, but no decorations, 
and was probably reserved to poorer members of the family. While 
the outside wall* arc of a coarse gray stone, the inside walls and 
ceilings are of a white, smooth stone painted red. The letters of all 
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inscriptions are also painted red. Mo other tomb liss given o'- so 
many inscriptions. The main dedication is engraved on a marble 
pi a ciue placed outside under the balcony, li reads in Greek and 
Aramscan: 

“ This tomb was built by Elahbfil. Mannai, Sokaii, and Muliku, 
the sons of VaKbalMt, the son of Manual, the grandson of EUhbtl, 
for themselves and their children, in the month of Niton, in 414 
(=April i 13 AjD.)/* 

The largest cave tomb was not reserved to one family, but was 
a mortuary undertaking which provided room tor more than ^90 
bodies in a T-shaped artificial excavation of the hillside, i croups ot 
vaults were sold bv the original owner and resold on speculation. 
Its interior was decorated with reliefs; also, and chiefly, with remark¬ 
able paintings on stucco, as well as with painted inscriptions giving 
lht: names of the various owners and the titles "f their properties. 
The paintings are exceptionally interesting as representing a Greek 
school of painters active in Syria in the third century, whose models 
must have influenced Roman art and decoration long before the 
Byzantine school existed, The winged genii supporting a bust of 
Nike in a circle are reproduced m the same attitude on the- old 
mosaic of S. Praxede in Rome. 

Jews and Christians undoubtedly had communities in Palmyra. 
We hear of a tomb “ built forever witli all its ornaments by Zetnda 
and Samuel son of Levi, sou of Jacob, son of Samuel, in honor of 
Levi their father, for themselves, their brothers, their sons, and grand- 
s,ms forever— April 21 2 A D." Mannus, bishop of Palmyra. was with 
■j M/ delegation of Syrian bishops at the Council of Nitsea. The 
dedication of small altars in palmyra to an anonymous god V\ hose 
name be blessed forever." saviours more of the* Jewish tradition and 
ritual than of any definite Christian influence. 

But it is high time to introduce in details the Palmyrene busts 
which are the motive and excuse for this paper, 

I. Bust of a lady of quality with dresses and jewels as described 
above. She lias her arms bare to the elbows, the right hand extended 
across holding the upper fold of her mantle, the left raised to draw 
slightly aside Hie edge of her veil. She wears a large stipple tunic 
and a mantle fastened with a large round clasp on the left shoulder, 
Her turban below die veil is made of a rich embroidered material, 
with rosettes of four petals rmd palmettes in a network of bands with 
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dots, The hair is parted, waved, and drawn back over a gdldC?) 
band with geometrical incised designs. A heavy jewelled band hangs 
from above the turban, and divides in two al*ove the hair. It is 
composed of large round. oval, or square stones, set on metal plaques, 
each with a line of dots around it, and mounted on live or six linked 
strings. Three round 1>e&ds I sang in ihe middle of the forehead. 
The small earrings are bell-shaped. Four necklaces hang in tiers, each 
with a central pendant, a round stone set in a metal ring. The 
lowest pendant is the largest, of oval form, set in a ring of dots which 
may represent pearls or small stones The first necklace is a simple 
string, the second a chum, the third a string of Ixvids, the fourth 
a double chain. The bracelets are targe twisted spirals with studs. 
A ring -in the left little finger completes the adornment of the lady. 

Her face is of a plain round type, with large eyes, prominent 
straight eyebrows, not meeting, strong straight ttnse, sensuous lips, 
firm round dun. on a short and well-proportioned neck. The whole 
is full of energy and decision. The eyes with the outer angle slight lv 
lifted, the high cheek bones and round cheeks and the plump arms 
add an 1 Oriental charm to the regular features. 

The bust is cut in high relief. The head is almost detached from 
the limestone block in which it is cut. The inscription on the right 
is spurious. And > dealers do riot hesitate to add such meaningless 
signs, m the hope of exacting a higher price* from unsuspecting buyers. 

CHS, £904, From Palmyra. 495 mm. X 4 70 mm. 

2. Bust of a lady as before. Her name is inscribed on the right 
iu the square ]litters <>f Palmyra: “JedTat, daughter of SiOnu, son of 
Peknfu). Alas!" She wears the long flowing tunic, with arms bare 
to the elbows: Uu* mantle fast cried with a round clasp on the left 
shoulder: a veil: a turban made of a twisted, folded scarf. Her 
hair is parted and drawn back over a metal hand cutting across the 
forehead. The band is engraved with palms, the symbol of Palmyra, 
and a network pattern t»etween iiands of dots. The earrings are in 
the form of a small acorn. A long luck of hair hills on the right 
shoulder below the veil, Tlu* breasts show through the light mate¬ 
rial of the tunic and mantle. Them sire two simple necklaces with 
pendants; one is a string, the other a chain. A ring on the left 
little finger anti bracelets(?J add a last touch to her beauty. A cur¬ 
tain pegged to the wall by two rewettes forms the Imckgrmmd. 

CBS. 8905. From Palmyra. 50 cm. X 44 cm. 
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3, Female bust in relief as before. It is still more simply 
adorned. The right arm is muffled in the mantle thrown over the 
left shoulder. There is only one necklace of beads. The hair is 
parted and drawn back over the metal band adorning the forehead. 
Kosettos, between bands with dots, decorate the circlet, A veil is 
thrown over the light turban. The features are strong, with large 
eyes, high cheek bones, round, firm dun. The whole figure was 
probably enclosed in a circle or frame of teaves and must have been 
cut out of a larger relief or a sarcophagus, 

CBS. 80)2- From Palmyra, 405 nun, X 2b5 mm. 
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4. Portrait, bust of "Mft'ftn, son of Bar'a, son of Zubad’ateh, 
Alas! 1 ' So says the inscription on the right. This man wears bis 
waved and curled hair low on his wrinkled forehead. His eyes are 
large—and painted black—tinder prominent eyebrows. The deeply 
furrowed cheeks and check bones arc evidently copied from nature. 
The nose is strong and straight. A short beard and trimmed mous¬ 
tache surround a sad mouth. The cars are large and projecting. 
The costume is, as usual, made up of a tunic and a mantle thrown 
over the right shoulder and muffling the right arm, The right 
hand holds the edge of the festoon in front. Another angle of the 
mantle hangs over the left shoulder and is held in the fold, of the 
left arm Tile left hand carries an uniriscribed tablet. The little 
finger has a ring, 

CBS. S906. From Palmyra. 59 cm. X 38 cm, 
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5, Funerary relief of “Malku. son of Moqfmu. Alas!" Malku 
is reclining on a bed; bis left hand pillowed on a high cusluon holds 
a cup. His right, testing on his drawn-up knee, holds a fruit or a 
flower, He is evidently enjoying what he hopes will be an eternal 
banquet. Two young servants standing behind hold, one a cup and 
a dipper, the second a two-handled vase with the good mixture. 
The association of death and the life beyond with a banquet is 
familiar to the Eastern mind, ft is found on many reliefs in Greece* 
Italy, and Asia Minor, nut to mention ilio parable of the wedding 
in the Gospel, or the words of the Lord at the Last Supper. 

Malien and his servants are dressed in tunics slightly opened at 
the neck and decorated with embroidery m front and round the 
neck and lower edge. Beads, scallops, chevrons, network patterns, 
are found on the tunic, and on the- long trousers falling to the ankle, 
also on the cushion mid the rug covering the bed. A man tie or toga 
is thrown round the neck, fastened by a clasp on Lht* right shoulder, 
and wrapped round the left arm. The common headdress, a cylin¬ 
drical cap somewhat larger at the top. is here missing, Malku is 
bareheaded. Ilis thick short hair is thrown back, waved and curled. 
A curtain has been pinned against the wall with two rosettes and 
serves as a background. The practice survives in the East. 

Cup and vase are stippled and suggest metal work. The belt 
of Malku is loose, as lieoomes a man at rest, while his servants wear 
it tight, forming a fold. 

CBS, 89U2. From Palmyra. 545 rain, X 445 tmn. 

ft. Young servant bringing a dish—a roast lamb-—to the funeral 
banquet. He is dressed as above in an embroidered sleeved tunic. 
Tile embroidered patterns an* rosettes, leaves, and lines of dots, Tin* 
young beardless figure wears long curly hair, with masses of curls 
falling on the neck. The eves are largo with slightly curved eye¬ 
brows, The nose is thin and long. 'Hie checks form an elongated 
oval above a long nock marked by two folds of flesh. Spurious 
inscription. 

CBS. #90.3, From Palmyra. 535 mm. X 3b5 mm, 

7. Head of a woman. Same style of turban, jewels* and head¬ 
dress as before (No. 1 h The head has been cut out of a larger relief. 

CBS. 8910. From Palmyra. 240 mm. X 185 nun. 
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fa. Head of a woman as, above (No. 3). The gold band above 
the forehead is decorated with a palm between two bands of beads. 
Cut from » larger relief, so that part of the hair on the right is miasmg. 
CBS. 8909. From Palmyra. 215 mm. X 170 mm. 
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9. Head of a woman as above (No, 3). The band above the 
forehead is decorated only with vertical tines. Cut from a larger 

relief. 

CBS. 8911- From Palmyra. 2.1 an. X 17 cm. 


Ill, Head of beardless young man. Cut front a larger relief. 
CHS. 9188. From Palmyra. 19 cm. X 15 cm. 
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11, Head of a beardless young man, Cut from, a larger relief. 

CBS. 9187. Prom Palmyra. J85 mm. X 130 mm. 

1 2, Head of a man with short l*eard and moustache, and a tuft 
of hair hanging in the midi lie of his forehead, which is marked with 
a few wrinkles. Cut from a larger relief. 

CBS. 8908 From Palmyra. 95 mm. X 90 mm. 

15. Head of a Ijeardloss young man. Cut from a larger relief. 

CBS. 9189, From Palmyra. 95 mm, X 90 mm 

J*t. Beardless head. Bust in a circular frame decorated with 
long tongues or leaves. The youthful figure wears a tunic and a 
mantle thrown over tike left shoulder. Cut from a larger relief. 

CBS. 9180. Prom Palmyra. 115 mm. X 105 mm. 

15. Relief representing a drained dog. or rather a leopard, to 
judge from the spots, the powerful daws anti teeth. The hair is 
treated conventionally, showing a heavy growth behind each limb 
!!:■: round the neck. A strong ring on the hack united two straps, 
louiid d it' neck mid ihe other round the bodv, which served, to 
iiecure the wild Creature. It is pictured on a frame of lieads and 
curved leaves. 

CBS. 8907. prom Palmyra. >95 mm X 550 mm. 


[)r Hamid Tngholt of the Ny CartsWg Clyptotek in Copen- 
hageu, die museum which is ridicst in Palmyra .sculptures, wre lit: on 
Deccml.ivr 14th, 1925, tu the late Dr, G. B. Gordon; ’*During my 
lyirk in I almym l his spring, J discovered a sarcophagus in out* of 
the tombs with a representation similar b> that of No. 8907 in the 
University Museum/' 
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WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT THE MAYA 

By J. Aloes* Mason 

(From :i lecture delivered at the Museum on November 13th) 

T HE laiul of the Maya nation in Guatemala and the surrounding 
countries of Yucatan, southern Mexico. Salvador, and northern 
Honduras has frequently been termed the '* Egypt of America." 
Trite as the term is, it becomes daily more and more appropriate. 
First employed because of the superficial resemblance of its arche¬ 
ology to that of Egypt, is receives special sanction now that it is 
recognized that the Maya culture is probably the oldest of the higher 
civilizations of America. that it was the foutitam head from which 
many elements of culture spread to the sum.emding nations, and that 
its dated monuments may lie employed as the time scale by which 
other American cultural phenomena can I i<; tinted. 

That the Maya are not accorded their proper place by the 
average person who thinks of precolumbian America entirely in 
terms of Aztec and Inca is due to the fact that the Maya at the 
time* of tlic Conquest had passed the at me of tht-ir achievement and 
had somewhat retrograded, whereas the Aztec were in Lire ascendant 
at that period, although their civilization, largely founded on that 
ol the Maya, had not attained the status of the latter. 

Taking into account their background and environment, the 
Maya made as great an achievement as any uf the great nations of 
antiquity. If they dkl not in all respects attain to so advanced a 
g<xd. they had run a lunger race and covered more difficult ground. 
The Greeks, tor instance, had a lone liaekgrounti of Egyptian, Baby¬ 
lonian, Persian, and Mediterranean cultural achievement to draw 
upon and to stimulate them by competition, The Greeks had a 
temperate climate, metal loots, wheeled vehicles, and draught animals 
to draw them. All of these the Maya lacked. Their tropical climate 
is, and probably always was* enervating and debilitating and one 
which made agriculture a ceaseless struggle against the encroaching 
jungle. Yet here they developed one of the outstanding civilizations 
of the world, without any contact* so far as has been proved* with 
the Old World. They were th< only people in the world thus tu 
evolve a high civilization in a tropical environment. Only a people 
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of great innate ability, energy, and social consciousness could have 
accomplished this. 

The Maya were the only nation in America who had invented 
a system of writing and were able to make exact record'. The later 
Aztec fiosst-ssed a rather tlifTercnt system, but there seems to be 
little doubt that the Aztec system was inspired by that of the Maya. 
This system of hieroglyphic writing is universally acknowledged as 
the foremost intellectual achievement of ancient America and one 
of the great accomplishments of the world. 

Hardly teas of an intellectual achievement than the invention 
of the hieroglyphic system was the decipherment of it, for no bilin¬ 
gual inscription has ever been discovered, nor is there mud) likeli¬ 
hood of such a find. The first slight clue was found in the writings 
of Frav Diego de Land a, one of the first bishops of Yucatan, who 
described the cak-mlrical system and figured and interpreted a few 
of the hieroglyphs but in the main the glyphs were- deciphered like 
a modern secret code, solely by deep study, trial, error, and trial 
again until the tentative ascription of values gave life and meaning 
to the inscriptions. 

Although up to the present time less than half of the known 
glyphs have been deciphered, they give us the skeleton of Maya 
chromth>gy, since almost all of those so far interpreted are calendrical* 
astronomical, and mathematical and refer to definite dales. A few 
symbols for the cardinal directions and for the colors pertaining to 
them, some figures of gods and a few naturalistic objects conclude 
the sum of the deciphered glyphs. The imderiphered half of the 
total number of glyphs may record the historical waits which look 
place upon these dates. These hieroglyphs are in the main con* 
ventkmalized pictures and >ytnL<ds, pictogrnjphic and i< 1 ■. ,| ‘graphic, 
hut with traces of phoneticisin', they are not alphabetic, 

The origiu of this hieroglyphic system is lost m the mints of 
antiquity; rib tradition records the name of the originator nor the 
details concerning the invention. Although tin? uldtsi known date 
records only % iu .. the well-developed character of the symbols 
indicates Lhai they must have undergone a long fitriod o£ develop¬ 
ment, and their cursive and curvilinear nature- indicates that they were 
drawn upon a smooth surfac e long before the art of sculpture devel¬ 
oped sufficiently lo permit of their U-ing carved upon enduring stone. 

In addition to these permanent hieroglyphic inscriptions carved 
upon stone, the later Maya possessed many books written with these 
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same characters Unlike the relatively imperishable monuments* 
these works in which were recorded all the knowledge of the Maya 
anti which existed in quantities at that time, perished as a sacrifice to 
the bigotry of the Spanish pnests, Bishop l.anda wrote. “ I col¬ 
lected four thousand of their iniquitous bonks and images and burnt 
them on the public square of Tikal. much to the lamentations of 
the natives." The native could hardly bemoan this holocaust more 
bitterly Uinn does llus student of today* lor only three of these price¬ 
less books, all now in libraries in Europe* escaped the searching eye 
and the match of the l'riars These three surviving codices appar¬ 
ently deal with aatitmiamical and mathematical tables and probably 
Wtre primarily concerned with magical formula;. 

The fact that this lore and wisdom was confined to the priestly 
class was n*< doubt the cause of the practically complete eradication 
of j»U Maya science and wisdom at tin time of the Conquest, for the 
native priests were, of course, but arch-devils ill Lhe eyes of the 
Spanish priesthood and probably few of them survived by many 
days the conquest of their villages. However, upon the burning of 
their hooks, the remnants of the priesthood and the more enlightened 
nobles, eager to save what knowledge they could from the wreck, 
set down in writing in the Maya language, but in the Spanish char¬ 
acters which by that time they had teamed, as much of the history, 
religious ceremonial, and other lore as they could remember. It 
a PI tea rs that every village possessed one of these works, which was 
known as the Book of ChU<tm Balom. These works, which were no 
doubt hidden from the Spanish clergy during the; less enlightened 
days, have fared better than the codices and fourteen of them are 
known. One, Thr Booh of ChHitm Bulnm of Chnnusyd in the Brin Ion 
Collection in this Museum, was reproduced in facsimile a few years 
ago. Nora* of these bonks has ever luxn fully translated, for the 
expressions arc archaic and many words have last their ancient mean¬ 
ings. but must of the historical passages Have been translated and 
give us our chief information on the: course of Maya history, appar¬ 
ently agreeing with Ihi evidence of arch.<eology. My great pred¬ 
ecessor, Dr. Brintnn, took the lead in the translation of these works. 

It is also through references in the honks of Chilam Balam that 
the clues are given by which Mayan and Christian chronology may 
be correlated. i>n this question there has been st/me argument, for 
many of these clues do not agree, but the most widely accepted 
authorities differ by only a short time in their correlations. 
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Before reviewing the history of the Maya, let us briefly con¬ 
sider their calvndrical system and the astronomical observations and 
mathematical calculations upon which it was based* for no feat of 
any people of equal background has ever surpassed it. It ranks, 
with the hieroglyphic system which records u, as the greatest in¬ 
tellectual achievement of aboriginal Amer ica, 

All calendrical systems must be based upon an exact determina¬ 
tion of the length of the year, a difficult feat for nations without 
precise astronomical instruments,, The year, as we know, cannot 
be divided into an exact numKr of days or of months, consisting 
as it does of .165.2422 days and 29,53 lunations. These fractions 
have ever Ijccu the stumbling block of calendographers. The Julian 
year which was in use in southern Europe until 1582, in northern 
Europe until 3 700, and in Russia until a few years ago, was twelve 
minutes too long, so that at the lime of Lite Russian adoption of the 
Gregorian calendar it was wrong by nearly two weeks. The Mava, 
two thousand years tieforc that, without accurate astronomical instru¬ 
ments, had calculated the length of the year to within one day in 
2148 years. OtiT present calendar is little more accurate, being 
correct to within one day in 3323 ytsars, The lunar period had 
been calculat ed with similar accuracy with an error of only one day 
in 300 years. In addition to t his the Maya determined with great 
accuracy the periods of the revolutions of Venus, probably of Mans, 
and possibly even of Jupiter, Saturn, and Mercury, The Venus 
calendar was frequently employed, and they were aware, for instance 1 , 
that eight solar years almost exactly equal five Venus years, and 65 
Venus years 10-1 solar yexir.-f. or two of their calendar rounds, The 
solar, lunar, and Venus calendars were combined in permutations 
so that incredibly long periods of lime were calculated. Calculations 
tip to 34,1.56 years hove t>een found. Eclipse periods were predicted 
and very abstruse raatlwmatical calctilations made. These calcula¬ 
tions were bas^tl mainly on accurate and long-continued observations 
on the solstices, equinox®, and on two points in the agricultitfal 
year, April 9 and September 2, 

The recording of the mathematical tables depended upon the 
realization of, and required the invention of a symbol for. the con- 
oept of zero. This is another of the Maya’s claims to fame. The 
symbol zero sj . matter-of-fact Ui ns that we fail to realize the unusual 
character of Lite *ign, a symbol for nothing. Vet without such a 
symfxd, rapid mathematical calculations are impossible; 120 could 
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not be distinguished from 1200. It is the zero symbol which makes 
place-value numeration possible. Nevertheless, it was not until 
lietween the sixth and seventh centuries that our symbol For zero was 
invented in India, from whence it spread to Europe several centuries 
later. The Maya, the only other people in the world to invent 
such a concept, anticipated the Hindu inventor by a thousand years. 

The Maya and the Aztec had a similar and very' involved calcn- 
i Ideal system by which, by means of permutations of names and 
numbers, they were able to distinguish any day in a "calendar 
round" of fifty-two years. The Aztec went no further than this 
and were unable to distinguish between days of the same name ki 
different fifty-two year periods. 'Hie Maya, however, were not con¬ 
tented with this method and evolved another synstem, known as the 
"long count," by which they figured, as we do, elapsed time from an 
initial point, In this they counted by kins <>r days, aimlk of 20 days, 
t Unli ,i r yeani of *00 days, katttns of 20 years, and hakluns or cycles 
of 400 years. There is good evidence that they also recognized a 
great evcle, though whether this was of 5200 or 8000 years is disputed. 

With these few* notes cm Mayan intellectual achievements, let 
us turn to the much more interesting topic of Maya history. 

First of all, let me say that the American archaeologist recog¬ 
nizes no relationship between the Maya and any people of the Old 
World. The extreme difference in physical type, language, and the 
fundamentals <>1 culture is enough far to outweigh any superficial 
resemblances. The Maya were and are, by bh)od and language, 
pure American Indians anil their culture entirely American. 

The origin of the Maya wv shall allude to hut briefly, since it 
is of small import whether they migrated from the north, south, or 
west or developed in their present habitat, Their march toward 
civilization I >egan possibly several millenniums o.e, when they, or, 
more probably, the neighboring peoples or the Mexican highlands, 
first domesticates 1 rise wiM Mexican grass teweutii and from it pro¬ 
duced maize or Indian com. With the beginnings of agriculture, 
fife became sedentary and comfortable, h riure tJnte for the devdop- 
ment iif civilization increased, and the population grew, Later they 
added beans, squash, chile peppers, cotton, tobacco, cacao or cocoa, 
pineapples, and domesticated bees. The invention of the art of mak¬ 
ing pottery followed dose on the heels of agriculture. 

Up to the Lime of the Christian cm, our knowledge of the Maya 
is mainly surmise, but the wonderful civilization that sprang into full 
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bloom in the next few centuries presupposes many centuries of devel¬ 
opment. During this period Llie Iiieroglyphs were developed, though 
probablv written on perishable mediums, and the foundations of all 
the arts were laid. The astronomical observations on which the 
calendar system was erected were also made during this time. 

Maya history may be said to begin in l“f> A it, the date assigned 
to the first vague legendary statement in the historical chronicles. 
However, for the period <1 the Old Empire, which lasted until bQft 
AJ>., the chronicles afford us no more than a few vague, general 
statements; the history of this period is derived almost entirely 
from the study of die actual remains and the dates as carved upon 
the monumt'fits. The Old Empire of the Maya, which lasted more 
than foul hundred vears. is divided by students into three periods, 
an Early or Archaic Period to the year 357. a Middle Period to 
455 , and a Great Period to 600. During this time, dozens of great 
cities and hundreds of smaller villages were built by the vigorous 
people. 

The oldest of the great cities is Tikal in Guatemala, where was 
erected the tallest building in the Maya region, attaining with its 
pyramid to a height of 175 feel. The great city of Orpan in northern 
Honduras was probably the most important of the cities of the Old 
Empire. The great hieroglyphic stairway, Ijc/ok; its almost com¬ 
plete destruction by an earthquake, was probably the most extraor¬ 
dinary and wonderful sculptural product ■ alk*ngmal Atucriui, 
Consisting of some ‘>0 steps of 25 feet in width and 125 feet in length, 
the risers were.' completely covered with carved hieroglyphs, compos¬ 
ing an inscription of 2500 glyphs, U was built about 500 A.n. 
The architecture of C'npan is typical of that of the cities of the Old 
Empire, the main buildings being grouped in a civic center upon 
gn ai mounds of earth which elevate. I them like an acropolis, barge 
courts and plazas play a great pan in the general plan. U|x>n the 
whole, however, the edifices of the Old Empire rides are rather plain 
and massive and without great interest; the artistic urge of the 
pcojaJe found its expression in the sculpture of stelae altars, and 
such independent figures rather than in the embellishment of t heir 
buildings. 

The most typical city of the Middle Period of the Old Empire 
is Paknqur. a large and well-known min in southern Mexico. Here, 
owing to an apparent lack of suitable stone for carving, most of the 
decoration is in stucco relief, which the Maya made by burning the 
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plentiful Umestoafc. In this modelling tho Maya artist achieved as 
admirable results as in stone carving, and the stucco reliefs at Palen- 
que are among the most admired examples of Maya art. In archi¬ 
tecture, the most important: feature is the tower which originally 
consisted of four stone's, communicating by interior stairs. Buildings 
of more than one story and interior stairs are both of great rarity in 
the Maya area and speak highly for the ability of the Maya builders 
in those early days of architecture. 

The Great Period or the Golden Age of the Maya reached it* 
height at alxmt the year 520 a d. The acme of Mava culture was 
attained at this time- when they must have enjoyed a civilisation 
far above that of our Teutonic ancestors in Europe and one probably 
rivalling any in the world at that period. Some seventeen cities 
known to ardn» ilog^ts were flourishing in the foothills of northern 
Guatemala and the surrounding region. The arts and sciences 
were pursue 1 and the common people must have had a comfortable 
existence. 

The great city of this period was Quirigua in Guatemala,! It 
is here iliai the most beautiful and largest examples of Maya sculp¬ 
ture are found, die architecture l f the city being of slight importance. 
The stela-, which, like those at Copan, bear dates which indicate 
Umt one was erected even' five years, art- exceptional both for their 
siac anti beauty. 

About the year 600 A.D., for some reason which has not yet 
V*n determined, the greal cities of Guatemala seem to have been 
abandoned, Numerous explanations have been advanced for this, 
liiich as devastating plagues of yellow fever, earthquakes, the im¬ 
poverishment of the soil due to too intensive agriculture, or a change 
in climatic conditions with increase in rainfall. Ai any rate, no date 
later than 61 JO is found in any t-f the cities of the Old Empire. For 
liu- next three and a half centuries the Maya were ip a period of 
transition, during which time, apparently, the center of the civiliza¬ 
tion moved from Guatemala northward toward the tip of the penin¬ 
sula of Yucatan. Here 1 sprang up the Maya civilization anew in a 
glorious renaissance which tasted from 9S(J to 1450. New, more, and 
even more IjeautifuJ and admirable cities sprang up. ard liter lure, 
sculpture, and all the fine arts experienced a rebirth, but architecture 
rather than sculpture is the crowning glory of the New Empire. 

'Hie history of this period is mainly derived from the native 
chronicles in the Books of Chilam Ealam and others, for few dated 
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monuments are found in the New Empire. The traditions are. how¬ 
ever, so full and detailed as to afford a dear picture of the events of 
this period, and they are substantiated and augmented by arche¬ 
ological evidence. _ . 

Scores of cities sprang up, of which three stand preeminent, 
Mayapan, Uxmal, and Chicheu-fUa. Of these, the first two wen 
founded in the tenth century, but Chichen-Itza had a far older his- 
torv. having been firri settled as far back as about 500 and sub- 
eenuently abandoned It has thus the Longest recorded history of 
any city in .America. 800 years. About the year JOOfi. these three 
cities* each the center of an important tribe and ruled by aristocrat u 
nobles, formed a confederation by which the country was to be 
jointly ruled, and for nearly two centuries the land enjoyed peace 
and prosperity, the fine arte flourished, pyramids, temples, and other 
grand structures sprang up everywhere, and the laud supported a 
great population. This period, from 1000 to 1200 A.d., was the 

New Golden Age of die Maya. _ 

Today, naught but mounds marks the site of the mighty city of 
Mayapan." but the ruins of great ('hichen-itzs and tJunal still rear 
their stony spines above the ATneatecan jungle, at.trading thither 
scientists and tourists from the world over. They are the most 
interesting ruins in America. 

p ( , r ;i | >oin the year 1190 , jealousy and overreaching ambition 
pul an end to the second Golden Age of the Maya which had nour¬ 
ished for nearly two centuries, The nobles of the three allied cities 
fell out and civil war ensued. At first, the quarrel was apparently 
between Mayapan and Chiehcn-1 tza and the resulting conflict 
changed Lhe complexion of Mayan cult urc decidedly. The rider of 
Mayapan seems to have called to his aid mercenaries or allies from 
the Valley {if Mexico far to the northwest. These allies were the 
Toltec, the predecessors ami cultural tutors of the Aztec, Ihcy 
enjoyed a high grade of culture, practically equal to that of the 
Maya themselves, with win >m there seems to have been considerable 
interchange of cultural elements, The Toltec at this time had prob¬ 
ably just passed the height of their glory and their empire was 1 k- 
girmiug to disintegrate as did that of the Maya after them. It was, 
however, nearly two centuries before the .Aztec began their phenom¬ 
enal rise to power. The TolteC were probably still occupying their 
great capital at Tula, which Is now generally identified with the great 
rained city of San Juan Teotihuacan near the City of Mexico, where 
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they erected pyramids, erne of which covers a larger area, than any 
in Egypt, It is probable that the growing influence of the Toltec 
in Yucatan, exciting the hostility of the native Maya, was the pri¬ 
mary cau se of the civil war, Maya pan seems Ln have been the center 
of Toltec influence in Yucatan, Be that as it may, there is little 
doubt that the lord of Cluchen-Itza plotted against his colleague of 
Maya pan, who, by Toltec aid. defeated him and ica, k possession of 
Chichen-Ilza. 
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TIuti began the fViltec regime in Yucatan which lasted for some 
two anti a half centuries from 12(H) until about 14^0. Throughout 
the greater part of the country, the alien presence left no mark, 
but in the three great cities the Toltec influence was strong. L’xmal 
held ahrfd and yielded tr> the new fashion only in the erection of a 
ball-court: Mayapan must have Wen thoroughly ToUuc in art and 
architecture* t but that city has been utterly destroyed. Chiehen* 
Itza was enlarged and beautified by a number of imposing edifices 
iti Toltec or 1 uh ee'influenced style in a new section of the city. 
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Toltec buildings are differentiated from the Maya by a rather 
lighter and more flowing style, by buildings supported by columns, 
and especially by columns in the shape of convent localized feathered 
serpents, the emblem of Queizalcoaii or Kukulkan. The hall-court, 
examples of which are found at Chichen-Itza and Uxnml, is a Toltec 
element. Most < if the nr ire <vmate and 1 beautiful buildings at Chichen- 
Itza were built during this period. 

Naturally the rule of the alien Toltec over the native Maya 
became more and more arrogant and unbearable, until at the end 
of two and a half centuries of oppression, the natives wore goaded 
to desperate relation. Under the leadership of the lords of Uxmal. 
who had heretofore kept neutral in the conflict, the Maya forces 
united, attacked Ma'yapan, and stew all the members of the reigning 
house about the year 1450. Mayapan itself was so utterly destroyed 
that today but a few mounds and scattered stones are to be seen. 

The fall of Maya pan marked the end of Maya civilization. Ap¬ 
parently l he entire country fell into civil war and discord. Chicken- 
Itza, Uxmal, and most of the other large cities were abandoned and 
no others built. in their places. Famine and pestilence, the latter 
doubtless introduced by the earliest Spanish explorers along the 
c‘*sb depleted their numbers, and close upon its heels followed the 
conquerors themselves with their muskets, ferocious dogs, and in¬ 
quisitorial flames. The first landings of the Spanish on the coast 
were in 1A11 and 1517. but it was not until 1527 that the conquest 
of the country was attempted. For fourteen years the Maya car¬ 
ried on a desperate resistance, succumbing at last to the superior 
arms of the Europeans. 

The independent spirit of the Maya was not. entirely broken, 
however, and after thrtt Centuries of Spanish and Mexican rule they 
again revolted, and successful!ly. ta 1S47 they succeeded in recap¬ 
turing most of Yucatan except tin? larger cities. Northern and 
western Yucatan have since come again tinder civilized Mexican 
control, the independent Maya having retired b» eastern Yucatan, 
where, in the territory of Ouintana Ron, they continue to preserve 
their inde pen deuce tree of alien control, and to practise their old 
customs anti rites. 

Today the Maya Indiana still inhabit, the peninsula of Yucatan 
ami much of Guatemala, their numbers estimated at 300,000, They 
arc a fine race of American Indians, intelligent, sturdy, independent, 
industrious, and cleanly ii> a superlative degree. Most of them work 
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in the great fields of agave or heuequtr) from which comes our sisal 
hump for binder-twine. Many of them speak nothing but the Maya 
tongue; and every Yucatan,plantation owner speaks Maya as lie does 
Spanish. But with the extinct inn of the leisured class, the priests 
and the nobles* all the accumulated wisdom and craftsmanship of 
miflemiiums were soon forgotten and today only the great abandoned 
structures in the dense* jungles bear witness to the heights attained 
by the Maya, one >f the greatest of the nations of antiquity. 

The architecture of the Maya is naturally their major claim to 
distinction: no other architecture in primitive America can compare 
with it. Its mem lies, however, more in point of ornament than 
technique of masonry. Technically il I hi rays the faults of a new 
art, one not higlily developed or freed fr nn the Imnds of experiment. 
Most Maya building-, were built upon pyramids which differ from 
those of Egypt in bring solid without mortuary chambers, in being 
built of rubble or concrete instead of cut stone, and in serving 
as foundations for buddings, being furnished with broad exterior 
stairways. 

Typical Maya buildings are of two types, smalt temples and larger 
[lainccs, the former gem rally on high pyramids and consisting of a 
few rooms. Uie latter low, broad, and containing many rooms. The 
common people, of course, lived in small perishable huts of wood and 
thatch like i hose occupied by their descendants of today. 

The topic of Maya ari it ant that should be discussed only by 
an artist. It is enough to say that, with few exceptions, all artists 
who have investigated it hail it its one of the great art schools of the 
world, and the movement for a rcnais-sanix- ol Maya motives in mod¬ 
em art is gaining impetus daily. While hardly on a par with Grecian 
art. it ranks will, any <>[ tlic- earlier solwils and in many respects 
exceeds them. Certain carvings display a praiseworthy knowledge 
of the principles of foreshortening and composition. Like the ancient 
Greeks, fact which is tint commonly known, they painted their 
monuments, buildings, and sculptures with bright colors, nf which 
sufficient traces have remained to enable us to restore ihera 

The sculptors art achieved a superlative liegrw nf emineiux* 
among the Maya, especially those of the Old Empire, tjoth as regards 
carving m relief, in the round, in wood, and modelling in stucco. It 
ranged from the working uf small amulets, ornaments, and beads of 
jade and other scmi-prccious m meS, to i hat of great monoliths, altars, 
and the decorative embellishment of their edifices, which was carried 
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to a point of exuberance. It must again l>e stressed that tills work 
was done, as everywhere in America, without the use of metal hxrts. 
sulely by the US'.' oi harder stones and sand, coupled with endless 
patience, time, and "elbow-grease." The lalxir of making such a 
great arid wonderful facade as that on the Palace of the Governor at 
TT -rmpI 725 feet long. 10 feet wide, and containing not less than 
twenty thousand cut stones, can hardly be appreciated. Carving 
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in w(tod w“Ls probably highly developed, but only a few examples, 
mainly on the lintels of buildings, have been preserved for us. 

In the kisser anil more industrial arts also the Mava equalled 
the work of any other people of America and in many respects of any 
in the world In the weaving of textiles, l t instance, they may have 
equalled the Peruvians whose wonderful fabrics excite the admira¬ 
tion fit textile experts and artists, The early conquerors state that 
the Maya were the most expert weavers in New Spain and that the 
Spanish mistook their fine cot ion garments for silk. Unfortunately, 
not a piece of Maya textile has Itcen preserved, owing to the damp- 
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ness of the dimate, and our solo knowledge of its excellence is do- 
rived from such re[iorty ant! from the depletion of textiles on Maya 
monuments. 

The work in pottery was admirable, fi Took the form of tigur- 
ines which may have been used either as idols; or dulls, plain vessels 
for cooking, carrying water, and burying the dead, and more omau: 
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mid delicate vessels for ceremonial usages. Among the latter are 
unis of miiilcrsiidy largi ji^t and thick pouen 1 which are presumed 
to have been employed as censers. These are‘ ordinarily tall and of 
■'iir-fjlti-ss 3Ii.ipt "*di a high basal septum, the two vessels figured 
on pages 361 and J6S being typical f this class of object. The 
rndtr vessel, NA-11370 is nupain ted while the other, NA-11.120, 
tiears a simple ornamentation in red, yellow, and black. 
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The finer vessels are of many different, shapes, types arid methods 
of urrmnientalHm. One of these, XA-d [OfiiJ, of graceful form lmt 
unpamted, shown on this page, The three relief heads, apparently 
portraying a face in repose. are excellently made. This sjx’ciinen 
also illustrates the labor of building up vessels in the laboratory of 
the .Mi from the very fragmentary condition in wind Lhey are 

often found. Other vessels are of mom grotesque form, such as 
No. I2fid8 ligup'd on pag< 270, portions of v' ich are deed rated with 
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designs in red and black. Both of these were probably used f«-r the 
storage of water. 

Pottery vessels of the Utter class, however, are decorated either 
by earring or painting. Among the most beautiful of Maya objects 
an: the potter)’ vessels decorated with curving in low relief, of which 
the vase No. 12696, shown on page 271, is typical. This is, like most 
of the vessels of this type, unpainted. Two lively figures, attired 
with rich cloaks and elaborate headdresses and ear ornaments, are 
apparently seated facing an ornate object between them. This 
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my be purely decorative but more probably represent® some esoteric 
concept the meaning of which ha* now I wen forgotten. 

The most impressive of the potiery objects, naturally, are those 
decorated with painted designs, One of the most striking - -f these, 
No. i:7t>0. is reproduced on page 372, much ■ >i Us beauty lost, how¬ 
ever, by the omission of its colt wing. It h a trip'xi bowl, a form very 
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typical of Mexico atul Central America* decorated with designs in 
bright colors, mainly red. orange, yihow, awl black. The central 
figure is most diffieuU to analyze hut probably represents one of 
the anthropomorphic deities of the Maya of the Department of 
H ueht ie 1 <?na ng- >. Oia 1 torn a 1 a, 1 tom whence the spec ime n conics. Tli e 
extremely conventionalized design apparently may best be inter¬ 
preted an :i predatory bird with human head. 
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The finest and also the: rarest of Maya pottery objects, however, 
are- the large cylindrical cups decorated with scenes Crcati Mayan 
religious ceremonies or other figures in bright polychrome. This 
MuSEtrM possesses an exceptionally gO&d collection of such vessels 
and is now engaged in publishing these, as well as the finest examples 
of Maya pottery found elsewhere m the world, in a large portfolio 
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album. Six of these exquisite vessels in the col lection of the Uni¬ 
versity Museum are reproduced on the adjacent pages, with their 
beauty, however, diminished by the absence of the rich coloring 
which characterizes them, and in which red. orange, and black pre¬ 
dominate. All of these are from ruins in the Department of Quiche 
and were probably made by the Quichfr, one of the higliland Maya 
triltes. 
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The Bill God, Ur* principal figure on vessel NA-11222. shown 
on pap- 37,1. is frequently represented in Maya art. especially in the 
codices and on pottery vessels. The outspread w ings, the hooks on 
the hands, and the peculiar upturned nose arc well portrayed, bin 
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tlic gcntr«.i1 1 tuition chfirricicr ss olivioti5» J he curved limes proceed- 
ing from the mouth represent speech. At the right may be seen a 
vertical line of hieroglyphs, which, however, are probably of purely 
decorative value. 
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Another of the lesser deities was the rabbit who is shown painted 
on the polychrome vase N A 11185 on page 374- The large ears and 
other characteristics of the rabbit appear in rather a conventional¬ 
ized and anthropomorphic style. A largo necklace with pendent 
ornament hangs from the neck and the usual decorative line or hiero¬ 
glyphs is seen at the left. 

The vase shown on page 375, No, [2699. is of a slightly different 
character. It is divided into two equal parts by a horizontal medial 
band of hieroglyphs. On pottery vessels the hieroglyphs are cliiefiy 
used as -t decorative motive and not with the intent ion of dating 
the vase. In the tipper zone is shown a ceremony of some kind, 
the row of costumed figures facing towards the left, holding in their 
hands ceremonial objects of uncertain nature and kneeling before 
vessels, probably of pottery, which presumably contained a sacri¬ 
ficial offering. 

Thu extension of the decoration on another of these vessels. 
NAd 1221, is shown on page 576, This i& a scene of great interest. 
Three seated figures, probably priests or nobles, art shown facing a 
central object which presumably depicts a basket of offerings. 'Hie 
dress of die Maya, who, in their tropical climate, certainly wore a 
minimum of clothing, is shown to consist mainly of a brecdi'doth, 
but the profusion of ornaments, especially as regards headdress, is 
well shown. The central hieroglyph doubtless states the character 
of the ceremony. 

One of the most unusual and interesting of these vessels. N'A- 
[1701. is shown on page 378, and the extension of its surface on page 
379 _ n represents a procession in which one of the grand nobles is 
carried in his palanquin or hammock by servants. In his hand he 
holds what is probably a fan made of basket work, his headdress is 
as elaborate as usual, and his necklace is large and prominent. Under 
him walks his flog, growling menacmgly: this is unusually well 
drawn and gives a good impression uf the flogs possessed by the 
Mava. Tin- black spot on the back is shown on almost all such 
drawings, but whether it represents a natural characteristic of the 
breed or not is uncertain. The retainers or servants are more simply 
attired. Two of them support the poles which bear the noble and 
another following close behind carries his master’s baggage on his 
back with the aid <>f a band across his forehead. The next three 
are probably the great man s bodyguard, Waring staves or weapons, 
and the last man m may suppose to be his secretary nr valet. 
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A few words contending Maya character and religion will fitly 
close our sketch of this nation. They Were on the whole a peaceable 
people. Before Toltcv times, illustrations of warfare and strife were 
few. The stela: and other monuments, instead of portraying and 
perpetuating the gl< -ry and warlike deeds of mighty kings and in¬ 
dividual personages, mark the regular passage of time and possibly 
record the innjor activities of the people of the city. 

Religion, as among all earlier peoples, was of transcendent im¬ 
portance and permeated every phase of their life, They were, like 
the Greeks and Romans, polytheistic, with a few major gchls and 
numerous minor ones, anthropomorphic animals such as the bat, 
jaguar, serpent, and quetzal bird being prominent among the latter. 
1 he priesthood was highly organized and potent. the priests and 
nobles having presumably lx< m Identical in earlier times. Cere¬ 
monial, magic, and ritual doubtless played the major part in their 
religion, and sacrifice was nlbimpurtaut, Sacrifice, however, was 
mainly of personal possessions; human sacrifice was probably un¬ 
known until 1 id tec Limes and never attained great prominence. 

Such is a succinct and, we [car. too much condensed, epitome of 
whm we know about the Maya, the greatest of the native nations 
of America, a people worthy of much more study than luis hereto¬ 
fore been accorded them. When American archaeologists, patrons 
of science, and the people at large shall take as much interest in this 
strange, purely American nation as they do in the ancient peoples 
of Egypt, Babylonia, and Greece, our knowledge-and our admiration 
of them will be by so much increased. 


TWO MASKS FROM FRENCH EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA 

By H. U. Hall 

T he masks figured here belong lo a dearly defined West African 
type of which only a few examples are to be found in museums 
or in private collect ionfi. They were acquired recently by the 
University Mi ski m, having t> rmtrly been induded in a well-known 
private collection, now dispersed, in New York 

Of the seven other masks of this type known to me six are in 
European museums, and the seventh in the collection of the Barnes 
Foundation at Merino. Pennsylvania. In most of those cases the 
data concerning their places of origin arc not very precise. Five of 
the masks appear in L. Frobenius's volume, Pie Muskm tmd Celiei'in- 
buntU AJriktiS,* as fig. 43, pi, IT, fig. 39, pi. IV, and figs 52. 53, and 
54. pi. VI. More recently, Frobeuius has published another, fig. 
150 in Pits nnbikutmtr Afrikit ? and the Homes Foundation example 
appears as fig. 7 in Primitive AVff* Sculpture, by Paul Guillaume and 
Thomas Muniri.’ The first mask in this list is in the Historical 
Museum at Berne, where there were no data concerning its pro¬ 
venience. It is aligned to the Ogowe River by Frobenius on the 
strength of a comparison with figs. 52, 53, 54 (pi. Vlj in Ins Mtwkcn, 
The second ffig. 39, pi. IV). from the State Museum of Ethnography 
at Leiden, is said m flu- legend at the foot of the plate lo be from 
"Loango": apparently this should. according to Museum data 
(p. 17 ), read ‘guilluA i. c. Kwilu River, which is. roughly. the 
non hem l loundfiry of t he < ild kingdom of Loango. The \ provenience 
of the remaining examples, according to the official data, is us follows; 
Iviti (University Museum, f ixfunlbSetle Kama ( Free Public Museum, 
Livuipod), Ogowe {Museum of Ethnology. Hamburg), Loango- 
og.me (Visser Collection, Leipzig Museum of Ethnology), M t pongwe 
(Barnes Fouiulation). 

Among all these locations only two provide the name of a tribe, 
viz., lvili ami Mpongwe. The former live at or near the confluence 
of the Ngunyt with the main stream of the Ogowe arid the latter 

* n*ik. im* 
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seventy or eighty miles av,:iy i-it the coast on cadi side of the Gaboon 
estuary. 'I lit- attribution to the Mpongwc appears, like that of 
Fmbenius lo the Ogr;m- in the ease of the first mask on the list, t.o 
he matter of inference: at any rate, the list of figures to Primitive 
Scp-o Sculpture is preceded by » mite to the effect that the attribu¬ 
tions art estimated by the senior author* Frobtsoitis’s last attribu- 
tion f to Loftugp-Ogowv. is. from it? vagueness, evidently, like his 
first, inferred from the resemblance of the mask in question to the 
remaining four, concerning vvliose places of origin we haw what may 
l*e presumed to lie first-hand information, 

From this iiiformatkaj. biking it simply as it stands, no m:vsk 
of lids type entering a museum without specific and reliable data 
could justifiably lie Id idled otherwise than by some such combina¬ 
tion nf geographical names as that used by Frobenius, marking the 
uorihem and southern limits of lire- region from which such masks 
have been known to Come. If M. Uuillaume’s attribution is based 
on data supplied by the collector or the original owner of the mask, 
la- has moved one boundary of this region a little further north* from 
tilt i tgowe to the Gaboon. It should bat e been noted before that, 
Settt Kama is the naira of a town on the coast about 150 miles to 
the south of the estuary of the Ogowe proper, and that the mouth 
of the Kwilu is some 200 miles south <>f SetLc Kama. The latter 
place appears to have been named after u t ribe who wea- setikxl as 
Kir north as ihe lower course of the ' Jgv_iu r c arid FurUhtid Vnz rivers 
I lius wi 1 have three tribes whose names have been connected with 
these masks the Mpongwo, the Kama iGmimi, Nkomi, etc.), and 
the Ivili. The territories of the fir^r two of these groups art* con- 
tiguous: they are both coast iribes and -kaisers of the bush tribes 
of tin- interior like the 1 1 ill. 

Li we arc to dfcpend entirely on the -Lata records! above. we 
Itavc not s;ucccetlt s t.l tis establishing’ :my very definite limits of the 
territory to which a ma^k of this type can be assigned. The coastal 
edge of the territory over which we have i>cen wandering is itself 
rather di&crjuragingly long, and the rivers Ogowv and Kwilu are 
huih streams of considerable length, the former especially having a 
very extensive basin. From the above data these masks seem to 
have had a distribution practically coinciding with the southern 
twr>*thiHs of the large French \\ est African territory commonly 
known a> the trabtHm, from a small rivet in the northwestern part 
of it, and with a considerable portion of southern French Congo as 
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well. As far as our masks are concerned, it is possible to locate 
them within a much narrower circle, although unfortunately, like 
so many other African masks which have been brought into the 
United States and Europe, we have no first-hand information about 
them whatever. 

The two masks in question bear in relief in the middle of the 
forehead a lozenge-shaped group of nine dosdy se-t small [>romi- 
tienccs coloured red in contrast to the whitened facial portion of 
the masks, and this device is repeated *>n the temples. It represents 
the cicatrization or scar-tattooing which is so common a means of 
adornment of tin- person among West African peoples. Such designs 
are many and varied and they are applied both lit the body and the 
fact. The French explorer, P 11. DaL'hailhi, on his second journey, 
in 186+ anti 1865. through French Equatorial Africa, crossed the 
River Ngunye, the principal southern tributary of the Ogowe, a short 
distance north of the second parallel of south latitude. Here he 
found, on both sides of the river, a tribe whom he calls the Apono, 
Their neighbours to the east were known to him as the fSbogo. 
Speaking of Apono fashion* in persona] adornment he says that 
"the women have for ornament tattooed scars on their forehead; 
very - .lien these wjnsisi -j nine rounded profitinertcts similar in size 
to peas, and arranged in the form of a lozenge between their eye¬ 
brows, and they have similar raised marks on their checks,’" At 
first sight, this would seem to fix the responsibility for the produc¬ 
tion i,if our two masks on the Api .aa ■ Bap uni i j. Bui later lie observed 
among the Ishogo also that some of the wanen liad raised pea-tike 
marks like those ot the Bapuau women between their eyebrows and 
on their cheeks. This fashion in cicatrization, then, seems to be the 
prevailing mode among the Rapuno women am] to have been copied 
by some of the Ishogo women, and the masks, so far as the evidence 
of the scars is concerned, are either Ishogo or Bapuno masks ami in 
any case represent women. 

fs there any other internal evidence" to be gathered from the 
masks, which will, allow of a decision beiwt-en iwo claimants 

for authorship? Liufortunatcly, none which is decisive, but sonic 
which seems to tip thr balance of probability in favour of the Ishogo. 
The other especially striking feature of t»oth ihctse masks is the 
coiffure, which, from what we know of the methods of hairtlreusing 
among the tribes of the Ogowe and Gaboon, we may assume U> l^e 

1 * h* .-(Jitmjalsflj, X, V, left?, p, ’55. 
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built tip of hair, still mo ted in the scalp or of shed hair preserved for 
the purpose, on a framework of canc or wood or on a pad made of 
doth of palm fibre. Although most of the tribes >>f the region are 
giv en to some extravaganee in this particular, the women’s hairdress¬ 
ing of two groups especially made an impression on DuChailht. 
These were the Ashtra , whose country he crossed before reaching 
the Bapuno. and the eastern neighbours of the latter, the Ishogo, 
who, as we have seen. Haltered the Bapuno in the most practical 
manner by copying their fashion in fact- decoration. 

Now, observation of the coiffure represented in our two masks 
shows that it consists essentially of a central tower-like portion, not 
far from cylindrical tii form, flanked by two fiallish pads made up, 
like the central portion, of tightly braided locks or thrums combed 
nut of the whole fleece, so to speak. 

DuCbailtusaw nothing like this among the Aahira or the Baptmu. 
but the towering hair structures of the Ishogo impressed him so 
strongly that he made a classification of the principal modes, which 
he illustrates by means of three sketches, entitled "t iblique Chignon," 
" Horizontal Chignon." and " Vertical Chignon." Like many anolluT 
traveller, he points, with obliquely imbedded longue. » satiric moral 
at the fashions of the civilized fair, the better to adorn an otherwise 
plain tako "1 had noticed lww curious the headdresses of the women 
were, being so unlike the fashions 1 had seen among any of the tribes 
I had visited. Although these modes art* sometimes very grotesque, 
they arc not devoid of what English ladies, with their present fashions, 
might consider giwxl taste: in short, they cultivate a remarkable sort 
t>f chignons. I have remarked three different ways of hairdressing as 
most prevalent among the lshugo ladles. Tlie first is to train the 
hair mtu a tower-shaped mass elevated from eight to ten inches from 
the crown of the head; the hair from the fun-head tu l he base of the 
tower and also that of the back part up to the ears being closely 
shaved off. In order to give shape to the tower, they make a frame- 
work, generally out of old pieces of grass-cloth. and fix the hair round 
it. Another nu de is to wear the tower, with tw*> round halls of hair, 
one on each side, above the car. 

"A third fashion is similar to the fimt. but the tower, instead of 
being perpendicular to the crown, is inclined obliquely from the back 
of the head. . . ," J 
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It is the second mrwle described by DuChaillu which resembles 
in essentials the mode of our two masks. The two tufts of hair above 
the ears in his illustration of what he calls the "oblique chignon" are 
not braided into flaps or pads like those of the masks, and conse¬ 
quently the ridges which run down the middle of these flaps and 
those which mark them «r(T from the main structure are wanting in 
the drawing, while the parting which there runs down the middle 
of the fr« >nt of this structure is replaced in the masks by a vertical 
ridge like those of the lateral daps, and like that which, doublet! in 
the case of one mask. runs, like the similarly bounding ridge of the 
flaps on the same mask, along the base of the structure and behind 
the shaven stone at the lop of thi forehead, which is marked, on both 
masks, by a red strijje. The lateral pointed flaps of the masks are 
certainly intended to represent the results readied by plaiting two 
such bushy tufts as api;ear m the sketch which accompanies Du 
Chaillu's description; and if he did not observe such plaiting in the 
case of the women, he has a drawing of an lshogo trvm in which 
three such plaited triangles of hair, one at the back of his head and 
one over each ear. depend from the shaven crown 1 

Of the Ashango, eastern neighbours of the Iskogo, DuChaiUu 
notes that they have tlie same headdress as the latter, but their 
modes in cicatrization are not described, and the fact that they 
shave off their eyebrows eliminates them as possible models for the 
two masks with which we are concerned . 1 

If these masks are not productions of the IshogO—though the 
combination of similarity in headdress and identity in face markings 
with those reported from that tribe furnishes good ground for believ¬ 
ing that they are — there need lie no hesitation in assigning them cither 
to that trilxs or to their neighbours the Baptmo, the Apono of Du- 
Chatliu. 

The portrait of 11 Yana way, aGabun Trincess," in J. L. Wilson’s 
nVr/cr« Afrfcti* * shows a headdress which bears some resemblance to 
that of the masks. But no eicatruatioti pat Lem has Urn reported 
from the Mpongwc which resembles that represented here. The 
Mpongwe, like the other coastal peoples of this region, are Ulieved 
to have come to the coast from th<- interior, the former indeed from 
the district now occupied by the Ishogo ami bajnmo, and they may 
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have left a fashion In hairdressing behind them or borrowed and 
imported it without also importing a fashion in cicatrization to the 
coast. 

It remains to account for the wide and apparently somewhat 
capricious distribution of these miislis, The coastal peoples, espe¬ 
cially the Mpougwe and the Nkomi or Kama, ;m keen traders and 
have always used the rivers to bring down to the coast the products, 
rubber, ivory, and, formerly, slaves, of the hush tribes. [he last 
mentioned phase -d this rivcr-Mme, c< -astward trade, in a comment 
on its direction made by DuCbaillu, is important and suggestive in 
connection with the diffusion of these masks in a northwesterly and 
a southwesterly direction. The observation of DuChaillu suggests 
how the masks enumerated above, if masks of this type are an 
exclusive product of t he region inhabited bv the Ishogo and Bapuno, 
may have reached the coast at the widely separated points where 
they have come into the? hands of European collectors. He says that 
the Ishogo who were sold by their kindred as slaves were taken by 
the traders down the Ngmiye into the Ggowe and so reached the 
country between Cupt Lopez and the Fernand 1 <Ui i« e., the coastal 
territory inhabited by the Nkomi, “while most of the Aponos sold 
reach the coast In' way of Mayotnba, 

If by this is meant Mayamba or Mayumba town near the 
mouth of the Nyanga River, slaves sold there would not merely b* 
on their way to the coast. but would already have reached it; if it 
is the territory of M aye.mix-. t l ie back country of Loango, the northern 
boundary of that territory is the Chiloango River, the upper part of 
which approaches the upper Kwilu, 1 he A pom* slaves would travel 
bv the Ngunye River, in the opposite direction, of course, from that 
taken bv the dealers in lshu*go sluvcs, ami would find themselves at 
the end of this part of the trail at no great distance from the head* 
waters of one branch of the Kwilu, Whichever Mayomba or Ma* 
YDiuhe h meant, arrival at the Kwilu. in the former ease by way of 
the coast, would be in the natural sequence of things for slaves carry¬ 
ing mementoes of their former home, or practising in a new country 
the arts they had learnt in the old. Thus we have accounted far 
the northern ;md southern limits of the reported distribution of 
masks of the type in question; drift along the coast from either 
extremity of the line is easily explained. 

The masks of western Africa, from the upper Zambezi River to 
the lower Congo and northwards to the region with which we are 
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dealing, were- used, as far as Is known, chiefly, if not entirely, in 
connection with the Ceremonies attendant upon death and with those 
which form the ritual portion of the activities of the secret societies 
which are so numerous and so active in this region. Ln both cases 
the ntasks form part of the parapla-muHa of the dancers, or at least 
of the chief performers in these ceremonies, which generally Include 
dancing. The three Functions >f masks indicated here overlap, or 
rather, probably in most cases coincide, since it is one of the func¬ 
tions of secret societies in negro Africa to take charge of chc rites 
and ceremonies connected with death and burial, since also member- 
ship in those secret societies concerning which we have most informa¬ 
tion—information which is in the nature of things scant}' and lacking 
in detail — involves a period -'f training and initiation which corre¬ 
sponds to a belief—at, least among the uninitiated—in an entrance 
by death into the world of spirits and by resurrection into a new 
existence as a privileged member of -society. 

There is an extension northward of the zone in which these 
politico-religious organizations donnish through the Cameroon* and 
bpper Guinea ami into the Nigerian Sudan, and it is difficult if not 
impossible to determine the locus from which tins important feature 
of W est African culture has been disseminated. But it scents certain 
that die functions and rites of the as«*datif>ns of the Gaboon-OgaWe 
region relate them more nearly to those of the Lower Congo and 
faiango than to those uf L pper Guinea, Notably the widespread 
Nkimba of die south has a near relation in the Ndemho of Lhe 
Bnteke who have carnal their conquests and their trade from 
Stanley’ Pot*] on the Congo to the Upper Ugowe; and who were 
already established in those parts in the sixteenth century. By a 
route further westward, the valley of the N'gunvc, the Bavili of 
Loango readied the heart of the Qgowc region where a group of dial 
stock, the Ivili, are established near the junction of tlie Ngunye anti 
Ggowe rivers. They must have been the van of the advance 
northward from the maritime Congo region by this route, since the 
Bapuco whom we have seen on the midrib- Ngiinye, well Ixrimul the 
f vili, l clung to the sum linguistic group. VVc have thus i wo southern 
sources from which the secret societies of the Ogowe-Gaboon may 
have been directly influenced, if not inspired to their beginnings. 

One of die most widespread of the secret societies of the Ogowe- 
Gaboon is known by a name which represents one form or another 
of the Lt-rm Okukwe or Okuku which is applied to it on the coast. 
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According to the imssionaiy R* * H. Nassau, who sjjeiit many yeans 
in the Gaboon and Ogmve, Ukuku trf the coastal country is the 
same societ^v which is known on the t Jgovvc, near l\w confluence 
ijf that river and the Nguiiye, by the Galwa iGaloa. I^alvra i negroes, 
as Yasi. 1 Another wane is Tsy^ga, which recalls the tribal name 
Ishogrj ami reminds us that not only masks bui t he idea* of which 
masks are the symbols have been carried by slaves from the interior 
coastwards. Of another cull we are told that it has passed from 
the baski. of the upper Nguiiye by the agency of Issogho (Ishogol, 
Ashango, Apidgi, and Eshira (Ashirai slaves into the lake region of 
the Galwa and thence throughout the Ogowc and into the Gaboon. 
In these facts we have an explanation of the general similarity in 
the practices of the secret societies, so far as we have accounts of 
these, throughout this region. 

Okttkwe or I'kuku has travelled even further than the farthest 
point named by Nassau. DuChnillu came across it. under the 
name, as he heard it. of Ocuya, anvmg tin- Bapunn. who, he says, 

• 1 are very fond of the oaiyn performances. The ocuya is a man 
supporting a large framework resembling a giant, and whimsically 
dressed and ornamented, wh«. walks and dances on stilts. In MokaU 
he appears in a white mask with thick opes! lips disclosing the rows 
of teeth minus the middle incisors, according to the Apono fashion. 
The long garment reaches to the ground, covering the stilts. It 
struck me as a droll coincidence that his headdre-ss resembled exactly 
a lady’s bonnet, at least the resemblance held good before chignons 

_ PuChaiiiti's pet aversion—"came into vogue; it was surmounted 

by feathers and made of the skin of a monkey/' 1 1/ we were tracing 
the use of stilts as a feature of these societies, here is a stop south¬ 
wards on the truck tliut seems to lead back to the Mukish of Angola. 
In the north the stilts an- used b> simulate the gigantic stature of 
the “spirit” leader. 

According to J. L. Wilson. 1 who knew the coastal country more 
than seventy years ago, this association, which he calls Kuhkwi, 
was then J 'k sort of theatrical affair, intended more as a public 
amusement than anything else.” In other words, ii was even then 
m a State of decadence on die coast, but the few details which he 
gives, especially the emergence "from a queer-looking house built 
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chiefly of reeds and loaves'' of the masked leader, who dances on 
stilts, and scares away tin: women and children, show that it was 
originally a serious association conforming to the pattern of such 
institutions in that region. 

Another survival of its originally serious purpose is mentioned 
by Nassau, 1 who speaksuf a dance 'held in the Gaboon region . . . 
near the dose of whatever prescribed time of mourning. It is 
called ' Ukukwv’ (for the spirit ), as if for the gratification of tht- 
hovering spirit of the dead." Whether or not Nassau's interprela¬ 
tion of the purpose of the dance is correct, wy know that the conduct 
of ceremonies connected with death was an important function of 
there associations* Nassau, curiously enough, fails to connect this 
rite with the society he calls I'kuku, The dancing on stilts by a 
masked individual is another link with the South, where the Mnkhsh 
iMokisso, Nkissi of the maritime Congo and Loabgo) of Angola per¬ 
forms in the saint: manner* 

I he society called Nda apparently superseded for serious pur¬ 
poses I'ktikwe or Ukuku of the Mpongvre on the coast. N'da is also 
an order confined to man and strongly resembles Ukttkwe, even in 
the detail ot a masked dancir on stills whose approach the women 
and children five, and in being alleged tp have for its chief object 
the disciplining '0 these two classes in the community and of the 
slaves. J In reality, like other similar associations of the men in the 
(ifdxxin and Ogowv. This was, nn doubt, only a part of its gcoen) 
political or civic activities, ihese were directed towards the main- 
tenancy ->f a respect for law and order in theit comm unit tes. through 
sanctions which liiey made compelling by (identifying them re ives 
with some gc-d or spirit after whom the society was named, and who 
appeared at intervals among the initiated. On such occasions nil 
Others were constrained at tlirir peril to avoid tine precinct r- <,t the 
shrine in which he lor tin time resided and '■■shun ;my public place 
in which he was expected to ip pe ari Characteristically, again. Nda 
appears at the death of a person connected with the order, at the 
Inaugurate m of officials, and at the birth of twins. The fuller accounts 
that we have of the southern orders reveal a similar interest m births 
oi a kind re garded as extraordinary or prodigious, and tins brings out 

1 Op. rit, p. 137 , 

' Set the niitittTi-.il - litut^roluim ntstnnhk4 hi Fruretuus, THt &fefk** 7 fnmi Caitiimin, Cunt-ito 
iiESct ] VlfTi: i, Ul|iJ \i. EulJi -U'F, 
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once more theclose relationship of the. associations in the uvo regions 
anti the importance for them of supervising and surrounding with 
magical or supernaturn I sanctions the principal crises of human life 
— birth, death, and the entrance into adult existence; the admission 
to the novitiate in a secret society took place usually at or about 
the age of puberty. The incidents of the novitiate itself resume 
symbolic-illy, in typical cases, and consecrate with "rites of transi¬ 
tion” these crises: the neophyte dies (fails into a swoonl, is brought 
back to life (the new social life in which he is when his novitiate is 
completed, to play his in It part) in the seclusion of the "bush school," 
and this rebirth is followed by a period of education—as .if the novice 
were passing again through hi=s childhood. learning to walk, to eat, 
to speak a new’ language. This language is intelligible only to adepts, 
and forms one of the secrets of these associations. 

An important secret society nf the region from which our masks 
arc derived is the one described under the tiumc nf BinnH by MM, 
Dancy and Leroux, 

Among the ftsogho (Ishogot. says M. Dancy, Mouanga 
(Mwangfl) is the high g<nL He is never reprinted in an image or 
other material embodiment. He is invisible, remote, only to be 
approached through Botriii (Bwiti), ids auxiliary, tin spirit or god 
who presides over the secret society winch bears his name. To 
approach and influence Bwiti one must be ft member of this society. 
Wc have, unfortunately, few details of the course of events during 
the iif i vitiate of a candidate for membership. The trail ling involves 
the learning of a “sacred" language, which, in the Ishogo society, 
is said to be that of a pygmy tribe of this region mixed with the 
language of the Baptndji lApingij. When his training is completed, 
the neophyte in his kilt of banana leaf fringe, with his body painted 
half white and half rod, and wearing reel parrot's feathers in bis hair, 
is made ready for initiation. He is given to drink a potion made 
from the macerated bark of a certain tree and he must also chew 
some of this bitter bark. This is said to produce a condition of 
hysterical excitement in which the novice beholds Bwiti, like a little 
man. ftome-C^toured, dancing and grimacing before him. According 
to M. Leroux, Bwiti appears when liie novice is brought before his 
baurfjit or temple, and the apparition is not 13ie result of hallucina¬ 
tion but is an actual image of the gi>d manipulated in ifrp doorway 
of the temple in the red smoky light of torches; for these ceremonies 
take place at night. The leader of the society proclaims the “oracles 
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i'f the god/’ and the novice challenged to say what objects arc 
concealed at the back of the bandja; if lik guess is correct ^ n 
the sign that Bwiti permits Jik entrance into the '‘sect/’ These 
Objects art usually the ‘ attributes id Bwiti/' such things as ante¬ 
lopes horns containing ashes of the dead, shells painted white and 
red, bells, drums, a stringed rtmsica 1 instrument called agouti.w, etc. 
Presumably the candidate has been coached beforehand. He :s 
now a ’‘man/" and takes part in the dancing and banquet which 
fallow. The bapqueteis consume the meat of a sheep with bananas 
from a tree which lias been planted, has grown, blossomed, and 
Ihihic fruit, all during the night of the banquet. 

Thu Bwiti dance is performed not only at these festivals of 
initiation but also in connection with funerary rites celebrated six 
months after a man’s death. Tilt- hnndja has a niche i< ir the exix/surc 
nf men's Corpses; women's corpses are not exposed there and women 
are excluded from the society. 1 

In the ease of one. at least, of the southern societies, the “busk 
school includes the you Hi of both .^xts. Usually there is n rigid 
separation, and women s secret societies exist, although they arc 
less numerous than men’s, from the ceremonies and schools of which 
men are strictly excluded on penalties similar t>> those which l>ar 
women from those of the men’s associations. 

Corresponding to the Nda of the Mpongwe men, which, as wc 
have seen, is entrusted with the responsibility of keeping in order t 
women and children and tins uninitiated in general, is the Njerabe of 
the women. J he ceremony of initiation requires several weeks, 
and girls at the age of ten or twelve years may lx- admitted if their 
parents will l*enr the expense of it, During the prc«ess of initiation, 
all the women belonging to the order paint their bogies in the most 
fantastic colours. The face, arms, breast, and legs are covered over 
with ret! and white sjxiis, sometimes arranged in circles and at other 
times in straight lines. They march in regular file from the village 
to the woods, where all ihcir ceitiUiitiuts are performed, accompanied 
b\ music on a crescent -formed drum, The party spend whole nights 
in the woods - in some oilier societies this period occupies months 
and even years '[aiulj a sort of vestal-fire is used in celebration of 
these ceremonies, which is never allowed to go out until tltev are 
all over. 

* P. I>aJ"iry, Svr In, tTovaufff tin tPftfr|fetB dt h tubdiriiitm <1, Sindaiz ttioitm, .1 , £, f ). 
Urn* A»tkrt*i-U‘stqur, I Mi, jsp,, 27S-*!iif. I*ith*k, Iwr. cil 19JS. pp, 320--3J I, 
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"The Njembe make.- great pretension ft, and. as a body, are really 
feared by the men They pretend to detect thieves, to find out the 
secrets of their enemies, and in various ways they are useful b < the 
community iu which they live, or arc, at least, so regarded by the 
people. The object of the institution originally, no doubt, was to 
protect the females from liarsh treatment on the part of their hus¬ 
bands; and as their perfonrianccft arc always veiled in mystery, and 
they have acquired the reputation of performing wonders, the men 
arc, no doubitv very much restrained by the fear and respect which 
they have for them as a body-** 1 

We are told by Nassau that in the tribes where Njembe exists 
women have much more freedom from men titan elsewhere in this 
region. He tells a story of an attempt, made about twenty-five 
years before the dale (IV041 of the publication of Ids book on Frlichtsm 
tv West Afritii. by two Germans to witness in concealment a Njembe 
performance. The incident is a rsuher striking illustration of the 
power which this organization was able to exert even over white 
men in what was, even then, a comparatively civilized community. 
The two men. although they had Njembe wives, had tried in vain to 
find out what went on at Njembe ceremonies and so resol vet J u» 
try to get dose enough to watch a performance which was going on 
in a jungle near their trading-house one dark night. Their approach 
was detected before they had had time enough to observe anything 
of importance and they were chased away and recognized. The 
Njembe women laid a curse on the culprits and declared openly that 
they intended to poison them. They would have done $o but lor 
the intercession of the elder trader's wife on his liehalf and after¬ 
wards of this trader himself, who was a popular person, on behalf 
of his junior. As it was, large fines had to be paid and the younger 
man's health was fur a time seriously impaired by the operation of 
the Njembe curse---or poison. 1 

Bot h Wilson and Nassau say that Njembe has no special pre¬ 
siding spirit. Nassau adds that ‘when the s<* *ciety has occasion to 
investigate a theft or other crime, it invokes the usual ildgd and 
other spirits.”* These 1 /logo, inJitgt) are the same which 

Wilson classes with abambQ{U»amIw) as the spirits of dead men , . , 
Abambo arc the spirits of the ancestors of the people, and Inldgil 
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arv ihe spirits of strangers and have come from a distance. These 
are the spirits with which men are possessed., anil there is no end to 
the ceremonies used to deliver them from their power/’’ Burton 
remarkson Wilson’s distinction Iwtwnen ibombo and that ''this 
wtis probably an individual tenet."* It is true that DuChaillu, who 
was everywhere along his route regarded as a spirit, was known as 
ibamha among the Ishogo/' and he was certainly recognized as com* 
tug from a distance, f >n the other hand Wilson makes Iris state¬ 
ment not as an opinion but as if Ii were an ascertained fact. Ho 
was speaking of the tril>es oil and near the coast and, while there 
seems to lx - a great deal of similarity in the nomenclature bf religion 
and magic among all these tribes. k is quite possible that the dis¬ 
tinction referred to may hold good for the const and nut for the 
interior. 

While Nassau and Wilson are explicit in the statement that 
there is no presiding genius peculiar to the Njembc society, Daney 
is equally explicit in the contrary sense. He savs that men and 
women worship different "genii*': "The former worship and pray 
to Bun .l j, the women have their own genius whom they worship in 
their secret societies or n Djembe, concerning which we have onl y 
vague iidonnation. since the adept is required to preserve secrecy 
under penalty of death. Obviously the difficLtliy which foreign 
rnen have in gaining information c nicerniitg men's .■ieCTt't st>di;tiw 
is much increased when they attempt to inquire into the secret* 
of the women’s. It is difficult to see how the prestige of Njembc 
could be great enough to offset that of the men's societies and effec¬ 
tively protect women’s rights unless Njembc hnd a patron whose 
fiowcr was believed to Ixr at least as compelling as that of Nda or 
Bwiti. Unquestionably the women’s societies are modelled on those 
■>f the men. Burton even states that the Njembc* of Lhe coast was 
"dropped a few years ago by tlie men" and "taken up by their 
wives. 1 Whether nr not the last statement b literally true, it 
seems extremely unlikely that the women in forming their assoria* 
Lions would omit the feature un which the similar societies of the 
men depended so largely for their effectiveness. Of the Nicmbe of 
the Ishpgo, Daney was able further to ascertain only that the young 
novices we re subjected in a series of very severe twts before ini tin- 

1 WDnt t p 5H^i 

1 GifTtlht IdiMii, p, 101. 
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lion, that this initiation was followed hy a dance held in the heart 
of the bush, and that the girls then received advice cm various mat¬ 
ters, particularly in relation to hygiene,’ 

Since, so far as we know* the inasks worn as a feature of the 
ritual of these men's societies represented men (sometimes animals)* 
it is probable that the masks of the women's societies represented 
women; since our masks are feminine anti the masks of this region 
appear ;dl to lx connected with the ritual of the secret societies. it 
seems another probable conclusion that «‘ur masks are Xjernhe 
masks; ami, from what has gone before* that they arc masks of the 
Apoiio or Ixhogo — probably fshogo — Njembe. Although in some 
hi the south novices and also some previously admitted mem¬ 
bers of the society wear masks at the eeremonx s, I know of no definite 
statement which attributes the wearing of masks in the Ogowe region 
to anyone except the leader who impersnna tes the spirits. The two 
masks figured here then am probably to be considered as leaders' 
masks reprinting sorm female deity presiding over Kjembe groups. 

'flic masks, as we have seen, are, or originally were, coloured 
white, so far as the. general surface is ounce rut*!, White is in Africa, 
especially in West Africa, very generally associated with spirits, as 
it is with spooks among ourselves, This conception is almost uni¬ 
versal, indeed, and has a rational basis in ihe facts on which a belief 
in spirits rests. Such apparitions commonly appear mtt of the 
mysterious ilnrk, at night, and the illusory phenomena which give 
rise to the belief that a ghost has Ixvrt seen must have- a light colour 
in Older to Ijc seen at all. Again, so far as the conception of a sepa¬ 
rable soul fir spirit rests on the exhalation of the breath, this when it 
becomes visible is so in the form of white vapour. Among the 
llahuanu of the southwestern Belgian Congo, one of the souls of a 
dead man appears at night only, being composed of a white misty 
substance. Tvengwu, says Nassau* in his account of the religious 
beliefs of the people of the Ogpwe- Gaboon. in "the self- resurrected 
spirit and body of a dead human being. ... It is white in colour." 
Dnmy relates that, at the Okukwo [x?rforroane*s, the songs which 
accompany the dances usually contain insults or reproaches addressed 
to the women—who an, nowadays spectators, though still kept at a 
distance from t.lie performers on the Score of Their light behaviour. 
Sometimes a legend is chanted, cme, for example, which tells of the 
marriage of u girl with a ghost. Dancy explains this as an allusion 

*P. 27 J. 
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to the temporary unions of white men with native women. He 
justifies this explanation on the native belief that ghosts are white 
like Europeans, who, they declare, even smell like corpses! In this 
same region, both DuChailln and Nassau—and their experience was 
simitar to that of other white men in Africa—were commonly re¬ 
garded as spirits, d his was undoubtedly l>ecat*se of their complexion. 
"You are white people and are spirits; yon come fn>tn Niambi's 
town and know all about him," said a native whom Nassau ques¬ 
tioned about their Hgh god. “White man's land" was at the hot- 
ton* of tile sea, und to that land some negroes were fortunate enough 
to go after death, 'exchanging a dusky skin for a white one." A 
group of Bulu (Fang) women who ones stood watching Milligan were 
heard to remark: The spirit's Imnds and face are white, but his 
feet art black, and I suppose the rest of his body is black .' 1 Du- 
Chaillu frequently records being greeted or referred to as a spirit, on 
his ji wim-y from the coast to Ashwtgoland beyond the Ngunye , 1 The 
explanation does not seem to have occurred to him; indeed, travellers 
have i it ten t>cen at a loss t<> explain this attitude: on the part of negroes 
except on the assumption that the latter were so impressed by the 
obvious superiority and beauty of whiteness that they believed that 
the possession of this physical character implied the possession of 
supernatural qualities. The real explanation is in fat:i much simpler, 
as we have seen. 

The association of white men with ghosts (ancestral spirits) 
was strikingly illustrated for Peditk-I-U>esche by an experience in 
Loangu, which, incidentally, furnished him with the true meaning 
of tha name, Mindelc. by which white men were known. One 
evening, Mug tired, he lay down to rest m the hollow left by the 
caving m of a grave. Some movement that he made must have 
attracted the attention of someone in the bushes near by, for lie 
h&amd a shriek followed by the noises of a hasty flight through the 
jungle. Next morning the local chief called on* lum and demanded 
satisfaction for his having, a* die chief said, frightened witfie women 
to death. They had >een him rise out of a grave and taken him for 
a tideie (tniifuic , U > l, i. c. Lor a ghost, which, as ^uch, apjx^trs with a 
white skin, like our spooks in white shrouds ,’ 1 This, says Pechucb 
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Loesche, accounts for the name given to whites, although the natives 
have forgotten its real meaning,* 

This author believes that the whiteness of spirits and the con¬ 
sequent connection of white men with them in the mind of the negro 
is to Ik* accounted for by a tradition which he found m Loango, and 
says is general in Bantu Africa, that these negroes had white men 
among their ancestors. This leaves the blondness of the ancestors 
to be accounted for, however,, aiul this can l* dope either by assum¬ 
ing an ancient — yet not too ancient to have been forgotten in tradi¬ 
tion—migration of white men into southern Africa, or bv following 
the explanation outlined above, according to which the ancestors 
being in after times envisaged as spirits would lx ipso farto white. 
In view of facts known, rather than conjectured, there cannot be 
much doubt as to which explanation is the more fundamental and 
the more general in its applicability in Africa, If it is objected 
that the legend reported by Pechutd-b* <-Hche relates a fight between 
white and black ancestors and so requires an explanation that would 
account tor different complexions among spirits, it may be answered 
that it is not contended that negroes are more consistent in the 
application of theory to myth than other people, or that all 
spirits arc white in Africa. Bwiti, for example, is red or red 
and while. 

The association between whiteness and tin: spirits of the departed 
is illustrated in a nurrtlxT of other ways, The occasions on which face 
or laxly were smeared with a white paste made of chalk or pipeclay 
are almost always, when any reason is assigned for the use of this 
paste, those on which the persons employing it come into dose asso¬ 
ciation with death anti hence with spirits, or when they are them¬ 
selves personifying, or assimilated to, spiritual l wings, as in the case 
of initiation into, or other participation in the rites of. secret societies, 
bi t he region with which we are primarily concerned, nr that part of 
il best known to Nassau, which included both the Gaboon proper 
and the Ogowe to its junction with the Ngimye, we are told by that 
writer i.Suti during the period of mourning the face is painted with 
ashes . tr clay. presumably pipeclay, t ioiqg further afield among the 
western Hatnu, we learn that the Bangala women, when in mourn¬ 
ing, cover the whole body with pipeclay and go naked. This is a 
custom also among the Built, a group of Fang of the Gaboori-Catn- 
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croons border. Among the Baluba, after a burial, the gravediggers 
rub themselves nil over with white (dm 1 . 1 

Tn West Africa, where secret societies flourish, circumcision, 
along with other ceremonies attending the attainment of puberty, 
is commonly n part of the initiation of youths into these societies. 
In connection with these c-erernopice tin- painting of the face or body 
with a paste made of pipeclay is of common occurrence. Banshaka 
youths, after circumcision, dance at the puberty ceremonies having 
their bodies painted white. Among the Yaunde, a Pang tribe of 
the southern Cameroon s. the candidate- for initiation are secluded 
for from eight to ten clays in a special house, during which time 
their bodies lire painted with white day. In the Came root is, again, 
in the country which, like that of the Yaunde, borders Upon the 
region which we arc primarily eohskWring, there is an institution 
known as Mukuku- — the name recalls L'kuku, Ckuicwc, Kulikwi of 
the Gabopn -Ogpwe—concerned with the initiation of hoys lx>tween 
the ages of six and ten. They wander in the forest for a cear under 
; ■ -iipervision of a master: their naked bodies arc painted with 
white clay. As in the Ogowe and the lower Congo under similar 
tireumU antes, these neophytes have a private language. further 
north, in the Cameroons and Calaljar, when? we pass into Upper 
Guinea, whose numerous secret -societies we have not space to dis¬ 
cuss in this connection, the members of the famous Egbo society 
paint their bodies white. Of the Bane, neighbours of the Yaunde, 
we are told that the boys at the time of their initiation have their 
bodies painted white. They wear about their hips ;v kilt of the 
type worn by women, made of split banana Waves This is the 
same garment whirli is worn by the neophytes of the Bwiti (M’bwfcii 
" sect of Dauey. whose txxlies, he tells us, are painted half red and 
half white. A curious crinoline of tht xtrnv or similar material, but 
held away from the hips bv a hoop or framework on which the 
fringe is hung, is the typical costume of white-painted novices in 
the region of the lower Congo—another mark o[ the relationship 
which seems to unite all these associations in the West, From a 
footnote to page 101 of Burton’s Gorilla Lund (Vol. I) we learn that 
” Captain Bolder gives a sketch of tin ‘Fetiche dance. Cape Lope*' 
and an admirable description of Nda, who is mounted on stilts with 
a white mask, followed bv negroes with chalked faces." This is the 
Nda of the Mpongwe to whom reference bus previously lx. , en made * 

1 ErtwiEw. ) i, 112: John* tea, cU,, tH* fct'i, 655: MH'iem, p 115. 
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his mask and stilts connect him with L'kuku (t.kukwej and with 
the Mukish of Angola south of t he lower Congo. During the prog- 
ress of the initiation ceremonies of the Njembe. to which girls of 
from ten to twelve years of age arc admitted, the women of the 
society paint their faces, hodics, and limits white and red- 1 

Their death to the old world, reception into the world of spirits, 
bodily resurrection to a new life in which they share the duties and 
privileges of adult freemen of the tribe, is recorded unmistakably 
enough for the societies of die south, and it is plain that the painting 
of face or body with the white pigment is the symbol, or means, or 
both, ot the assimilation of novices and adepts to the spirits whose 
company they join -hiring initiation and other ceremonies of the 
society. It is also plain that West African spirits of the dead are 
often envisaged as white, as we have seen; that closet association with 
those who have passed or are just passing, by way of death, into the 
World of those white spirits, makes it advisable to imitate their white* 
ness, presumably because one is less lik-Iy to be hurt by a spirit if 
one can put on spirituality, or at least its appearance, on occasions 
when contact with a disembodied spirit is most likely to take place; 
or because benefits that may be received from spirits arc more likely 
to pass from one spirit to another by way of the natural sympathy 
that may be supposed to exist between two individuals in the same 
sphere or condition than From a spirit to an individual who is still 
in a condition merely corporeal; or for both reasons. The same 
reasons hold for the assumption of the white paint by members of 
secret societies, and their paint would act also as a symbol of their 
separation from and superiority to the "unspiritualized ,T uninitiated 
on whom they were to impose their will. 

An ingenious met lari of intensifying the spiritual force* which 
were assumed with the coating of white paint was practised in the 
Ogowe-Gabonn. The Ashira and other tribes on the < Jgqwe and in 
Fernand Yaz kepi the heads of relatives, severed from the bodies not 
long after death, in pipeclay. The clay mixed with the juices of 
decomposition was smeared on the person and served as a protec¬ 
tion from danger. These skulls and the white powder to which they 
communicated the powers of the spirit of the deceased, had not merely 
a defensive influence but were also capable of conferring active bene¬ 
fits. t Jf these spirit-mliabitcd charms, Wilson explains the action as 

* Fftil«Mirui>, 75,?l; fT -W, SI, Si; H. Schorls, --Plmifujjr n und Matmerbrndt. 
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foflows: "The brain is suppose t.. he the seat of wisdom and the 
chalk absorbs this by being placed 1 under the head during tin* process 
of tleenmpositum. By applying this to the foreheads of the living, 
it is supposed they will imbibe the wisdom of the person whose brain 
lias dripped upon the chalk \\ hen the N komi, who are neighbours, 
fill the coastward sick, m the Ashira, were building a hotme for Du- 
( liaillu, tins involved 1 he removal ol a mon<Uih , r fetish of the nature 
just described, which contained the skulls of chimpanzees. ‘'They 
flattered 1 lumselv^,’ 1 he says, " that it was this powerful fetish which 
i >rolight me to settle un fiiis spot, they have, in common with all 
the negroes of this part of .Africa, a notion that there is some mys¬ 
terious connection or affinity between the chimpanzee and the white 
man. It. is owing, I believe, to the pale lace of the chimpanzee, 
whicli has suggested the notion Lhat we an descended from it as the 
negro has descended from the bkck-faced gorilla. I heard of other 
headmen of villages making wmthb: with skulls of chimpanzees 
associated with skulls <i| their cincesT-ors, believing that these wt <ul(l 
firaw m> heart to them and induce me to give them presents or 
tmsi them with goods." According to Dancy, the spirits of the 
daui haunt their former dwelling places and remain associated with 
famik lift, which they assist, if the proper rites are performed in 
their honour by the survivors. The head of the deceased is preserved 
as the tiitelatj- fetish of the family it is these: heads which are found 
m the monel ahs and girls at their initiation in to the Njtmhc are 
sworn on t hese heads not to reveal the secrets of the society. The Pang 
use skulls in a similar way—not only the skulls of relatives, which we 
are told lorm part of "the Irtish representing a protecting spirit be- 
1. -TIgmg to a clan or Lnbe" but they employ also the skulls of chimpan- 
*«** :iS fncmls of Dut'hailln did. and those of albinos as well.* 
The peculiar position of albino among the negroes of West 
Africa. Initli in Upper ;md in bower Guinea, is undoubtedly con- 
neerted with the same bdfef m the pale Colour of ghosts which led 
U> tin* placing -if white men in the class of spirit*. In the last num¬ 
ber of Hie Jm hsal. h was sli-wu how dwarfs in West Africa, from 
being objects of a curiosity queenly mingled with awe rose in the 
world through diverse stages mpemilious esteem to a vantage 
point from which they actually scaled ihc negro Olympus. Albinos 
hilvt - apparently, followed a similar path to the .same goat 
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Albinos are to lx- found in utmost .-wry community in Southern 
Guinea, says Wilson; they were regarded as somewhat sacred" 
and their persons were hivi 1 ■ 14ti They aiv not. unlike > 4her negroes, 
he says. except for their colour- which is almost pure while, their 
hair, which is cream-coloured, though of the usual texture, and their 
eves, which am grey and weak. This appears to be a description 
nt a type of albinism which is not far From complete. 1 

In one pan. of Southern Guinea, at least, in the Gaboon, the 
superstitious feeling indicated had precisely the opposite effect. 
Albinos were believed to be briMgers of ill luck and were generally 
killed at bird;, In distant Unyoro. in East Africa, also they wen- 
held to be “unlucky-” The same apparently contradictory issue 
of what must be s state of feeling identical with that entertaio"! 
U(wards albinos m the rest of Guinea is reported from the north¬ 
western extremity of Upper Guinea- In Senegambia they were 
regarded as evil spirits and sorcerers, and were “preferably killed.”* 
But, as v:i. have seen in the case of dwarfs, which, with other mon¬ 
strosities were sc me liines exposed :n birth, the two apparently 
incompatible attitudes could e .exist in the same community, being 
simply two phases of the same underlying emotional condition. 
As w- shall see shortly, albinos were sometimes the victims sperirdlv 
Selected for sacrifices. This result could easily issue from the same 
substratum of feeling about albinos, since human victims were 
simply messenger* to the ancestors or gods and it was important 
to select envoys who were best suited for the purpose. Albinos, 
whose colour assimilated them to the spirits, would naturally be 
most acceptable to the spiritual beings to whose address they were 
despatched. TVe shall find that the despatching of the albino mes¬ 
senger-victim was sometimes intended in influence Europeans, who. 
as we have seen, wm spirits and would naturally receive most 
willingly an envoy whose colour assimilated him to their own other- 
worldly and hctiec potent condition. It may be that the baldly 
reported putting away of albinos in the Gaboon and in Scncgambia 
was really sacrificial in intention like the Nigerian instances, 

In East African Uganda, not as in the neighbouring Unyoro. 
albino's were, so we arc loM, mere curiosities, maintained ns such 
by great men and the king. To return to the West, which is more 
to *'iir purpose. Basrian saw in the old kingdom of Kongo (of which 

1 H’tifrrn AftVtii |ip. Ml w Iti. 
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Loan go was an offshoot or province) an albino who was. regarded as 
a "fetish" with power over Europeans—another instance of the sig¬ 
nificant association which we noticed above. He had the right to 
take any property he dm*—,. had the white-painted novices of 
some of the secret societies—and the owner felt himself honoured in 
his deprivation. In Loango albinos were regarded, as were dwarfs 
also, as die property of the king, were kept about his person, and 
were consiclcred his ‘gumdian spirits," With less precision, an old 
writer speaks of the King of Loango’s dwarfs and albinos as "prod¬ 
igies" in the negroes* eves. 1 

Tii Sf mthere Nigeria. ftt Brass and Dukciown, albinos were sac- 
riliced to the surf juju to bring European ships to the ports. At 
pvaev ceretndmes at Abo an albino was killed. The jekri chiefs 
wi.!H down to the mouth ■ >1 their river in (heir war canoes and there 
threw Utto the water ati albino boy and girl. The custom of sac¬ 
rificing u. the river deity a light-coloured negro girl, as at Bonny, 
or an albino, "was common to all Lhe riverside lnl>es of the Niger 
Della'■ It was the only way of appealing to these river gods. The 
sacrifice at Bonny was made “at the big water." I v. "the equinoc¬ 
tial (September) tide." 4 

Ill Yombiland. hunchbacks, albinos, lepers, dwarfs, and 
cripples are thought of as "unnatural beings, suffering ihe venge- 
ancf nt the gods ; they are therefore considered the peculiar 
property of the king and of the god*, and rescued as priests and 
priest esses to DWala and other gods, the albums, dwarfs, and 
hunchbacks being thought peculiarly suited for this vocation. 
Obatala "forms the child in the womb." so that albinism is his 
handiwork; or in other words lie sends a spirit emissary among 
tin- people to punish them or to remind them of his power. Among 
the I-anti of the OoM Coast, albinos wvre tiered to an albino god- 
dess, Avnfwa; at ptlberty they became her priests and priestesses, 
and, as mouthpieces of the goddess, their directions were unques- 
|omgly obeyed, so that if they indicate,! anyone as a victim desired 
by Ayniwa. that individual was immediately offered up. 

Perhaps it was by way of the pri>5th<«xi that albinos were 
elevated to definite places in the West Coast Olympus. Spirits of 
the deceased were, at any rate, potential gods, if, indeed, itisneces- 
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sary to draw a line of distinction, except to indicate rank or power, 
between such spirits and those which are sometimes named as actual 
deities, 

Tliis Aynfwfi who spoke her decrees by the mouth of albino 
servitors was herself art albino and goddess of these paloskinned 
Fanth She was of human size and form and, curiously, covered 
with short white hair like that of a goat.' Did she somehow unite 
in her own person bird tic with human nature? And are animal 
victims also to be conceive- 1 of as messengers, like the human-— 
instead of as merely find for the divinity to whom they were 
despatched— so that they, too, might come to contribute something, 
at least, to the constitution of the divinity? Composite gods are 
by no means unknown in West Africa. 

Thus, to return to the Ogowe-Gaboon country* Ombwiri 
' Mbwni), a river deity, has the head of a white man and the body 
of a fish, On the coast he has his liomt in the sea and, according to 
Miss Kingsley, is there ";m old white man. not flesh-colour white, 
hut chalk while/’ He is the deputy nf the blameless but otiose 
Anyambi. Mbwi ri. like Sprite other words* used to design ate “ spirits " 
in general in this part <>! Africa, sometimes lias a local appellation 
attached to it. by which to identify a chief spirit of some neighbour¬ 
hood ; sometimes, as aliove, is the spirit par excellence. In this 
character, he is the head of a local "sect" or secret society. Nzaxne 
of the Fang, who are newcomers to this region—evidently, sc* far 
as his name is concerned, the equivalent of the high, but indifferent, 
gt* 1 Any am bi or Nzambi — was formerly c on cei ved as 1 >1 ru*k; contact 
with Europeans, whose whiteness convicts ; hem of spirituality, has 
inclined the Fang to whiten him. Perhaps a similar influence has 
led the Zulu of southeastern Africa to a compromise: their Athlanga 
is half black, half white/ 

The dwarfish god of the surf at Cape Coast. Abxokhu, was ashen 
in colour. His dwarfishnsss and his colour recall the white Barunga 
godJings of Southeastern Africa, who also illustrate once again the 
connection between whiteness, the spirit world, and white men: the 

1 A P H, Kills, Vkf T*ki-Sftrukttf£ Ptvpin m pj>. IK— Wi \] H. Kuie stoy. Travtii in l!Wt i/rwa, 
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Baronga gave them the sami name which they gave 1o Europeans. 
The Baronga godlings felt from the sky in great rains. There is a 
connection here, between water, white men nr albinos, and white 
gods, which we have seen illustrated in both Upper and Lower Guinea. 
The series, whether the relation between its terms is or is not acci¬ 
dental, also includes dwarf gods, as we see. 1 

-V E. Crawley in his discussion of masks and their uses observes 
that ‘the protege of a guardian spirit wears a mask when dancing 
to represent that spirit and identify himself with it.” He believes, 
however, that “the ideas of assimilation, whether magical or religious, 
of terrorism, of protection, and even of disguise arc- .secondaryi and 
that the primary meaning of the mask is dramatic; the mask is a 
concrete result of the imitative instinct.” 1 The identification <jf one- 
self with, i e., assimilation to, the personality, whether super¬ 
natural or not, represented by a mask is surely inseparable from the 
wearing of a mask, w hich is unquestionably “a concrete result of the 
imitative instinct : the first wearer if a mask was certainly dis¬ 
guising himself as somebody else and could not avoid, even if merely 
in play, a momentary assimilation of himself, in tooling, to the per¬ 
sonality mimicked. This notion of assimilation is, ] should say. 
fundamental to all mask-wearing; and the protege of a guardian 
spirit, identifying himself with it bv nicnn< of a mask, is i r i true 
litie rii descent *[*>.■(l i tile earliest masker. Of the other purposes of 
unis king enumerated, it is no doubt in.it" that they "have an npct"- 
sfiry development from one another but are natural applications to 
particular purposes of the original mimetic instinct.” 

I he desire !or assimilation to the spirits which appears to 
underlie ihe whitentng of iace anil lioilv bv the.se Guinea negroes 
iitiij others is evidently also die reason for the wearing of masks bv 
the leaders and other members of ihc secret societies- they are, as 
we have seen, spirits at least for the Space of time occupied by the 
novitiate, the initiation, and the petforamiicfcs. Tin- frequent whit¬ 
ening of their persons and the association of whiteness with spiritu¬ 
ality or godhead; in the numerous instances cited, makes dear the 
rvas..u for the frequent whitening of masks, both in the region with 
which we are here chiefly concerned, and in other regions where 
Similar practices are followed, notably in the southern Congo and 
Angola, _All the masks of the same type as those figured here appear 
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from the photograph and drawings in which they arc represented 
to be pain led white, with >me exception,* and the narrow curved slit 
between the eyelids of our examples is evidently intended to repre¬ 
sent the closing of llie eyes in death, the event which turns one into 
a spirit. 

The red colour which lias been given to the lips and to the 
cicatrizations and the red band across the top of the forehead are 
probably also symbolical, not merely ornamental. Fur red too is 
associated with spirits. In this same region, after a funeral, a mix¬ 
ture containing powdered redwood is rubbed on Lhe d reeks of the 
people and on the walls of the houses to keep off evil spirits. 
Bouiri's image is painted half red. half white. In northern O.*ngo- 
land sorcerers anil exorcists. who consort familiarly with spirits, 
paint their bodies red and their faces white. Among the Bay aka 
a man killed in battle may send his soul to take vengeance on his 
slayer. The latter may escape retribution by wearing red leathers 
in his hair and painting his forehead red. The same people paint 
corpses red; and the mourning colour of Bayaka women is also 
red. The official witchliuder of the northern Baluba paints his 
body with white Ochre and wear-, a tuft of red feathers on his head. 5 

The symbolic meaning of red in this connection is not dear. 
Miss Kingsley lias a statement which explicitly connects it with 
the propitiation of spirits: “Among the Fan l found the most fre¬ 
quent charm-case iva: in the shape of a little sausage, made very 
neatly r of pineap ple libre. the contents being the residence of Lhe 
spirit ur power, anti the outside coloured red to flatter and please 
hinL — for spirits always like red because it is like blood." Accord¬ 
ing to Dancy, white, among the Lshogo, is the symbol of good, ami 
red of evil; and Bwitt appears to lIu- novice m die form of a little 
man “of the colour of fire." 3 

Frobcnius propounded the theory of the assimilation to spirits 
of the members of West African secret societies and cited the use of 
masks and especially of masks painted white to implement or sym¬ 
bolize this assimilation. Karat? criticized this theory us not luring 
supported by the evidence. Unfortunately Uie strongest evidence, 
of the class which ts brought forward here, is rendered father nugatory 
by the former writer, who, while hu saw the importance of the 

* E-nAuiitis, Plate IV, I’ijr T> 
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whitening or masks and of Liu- person in relation to his theory, was 
led astray by his pre[x/ssessicrn in favour of an explanation referring 
this use of white to Sim-Worship—white symbolizing the sun—a 
position which in fact he dees fail to support, 1 

Our whitened masks, then, represent. In all probability, a spirit 
impersonated by the leader of a women's secret society of the Ishogo 
or the Baptmo at Lhtir esoteric rites of initiation, etc., which society 
eather was, or was akin to, that Njembe which we have learnt was 
a favourite cult of the Gab^n-Ogowc region. Tile masks are mas¬ 
terpieces of African wc<k! sculpture, almost unique for the delicate 
modelling, ior instance, of the region of the eyes am! the very faint 
malar prominences. The face is an almost perfect oval, in the 
literal sense of the word, rounded above and pointed below: the 
ratlter pointed half-oval oi the headdress repeats and balances the 
loner half of the face portion of the mask; and the flange "which 
surrounds the face and forms a support iur the* fringe of split leaves 
which are c ommo nly worn with masks in Africa provides a make- 
weight for the towering headdress which would otherwise render the 
whole composition topheavy. This device is better carried out in 
the broader of the two masks, which is in other respects also the 
more symmetrically executed, 

1 he vertical ridge which halves the central portion of the head- 
dress carries upwards the Strong line formed by forehead cicatriza¬ 
tion, nose, and lips; the delicately pencilled eyebrows repeat the 
narrow curved slit of the eyes, and tins soaring'rhythm culminates 
aliove m the rulgcs which mark the upper outline of the side flaps 
of the headdress—the rhythm it, varied somewhat in the selling at a 
steeper angle of these ridges, doubted, in the slenderer of the two 
masks. The forehead cicatrizatirm, set closely between the eye¬ 
brows, repeats with its upper half and emphasizes the dome of the 
forehead, and, for the rest, fills interestingly the angle between the 
timer curves of the eyebrows. The red colour is applied with taste 
and skill to the outlying saliences of Contour of the most interesting 
part of the oafnpo^tioft, the face, cmpluismng fatness, the 
blotch of red in the forehead space giving weight to this portion 
anil bringing out I he essential grace of Liu- form of the whole, with 

its gently, not too fully rounded summit gradually reached from the 
slim taper of the dun. 
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The suavity of the modelling and the sophistication of concep¬ 
tion of the whole design, though not really exotic to Africa, make of 
these masks a good starling point tor the sympathetic observation 
of examples of negro art by those who might lx inclined to view with 
less sympathy the commonly more direct and stronger effects of the 
same kind which are often reached 1>y the negro sculptor through 
a perhaps less polished employment of exactly similar met (toils. 
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THE EXPEDITION AT BE IS AN 

By Alan Rowe 


T HE excavations which have been conducted annually since 1921 
at Bejsan. the biblical Betlt-shan. by the Museum of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, werc-r cnraniencN this year on the 25th 
of August, and will continue until the rainy season begins early in 
January; My staff consists of Mr. H. J Hine, Chief Archieological 
Assistant, Mrs, ALiu Rowe, Assistant, Miss D. Boulton, Artist, 
Mr. C, Efaiat, Secretary, Ahmed Effcndi Abdel Am and Nicola 
Effendi Manasseh. Surveyors, Ahmed Effendi D&najj, Draughtsman, 
and Fadil Effendi Saba, Photographer. 

The work has hitherto been confined to Tdl cl-Hosn, or the 
Mound of the Fortress, in which at least eight main levels have 
been identified, ranging in date from just before the time of Ainen- 
ophis 01 to early Arabic times, a period of over thirty-three centuries. 
Tills season's excavations have been carried out in all the levels, 
namely (1) Prc-Amenophis lit, lower and tipper strata; (2) Amen- 
ophis ill, two strata (HU -1375 jm i; (3) Sell I, two strata (1313- 
1292 u.e.); (+1 K a muses II (1292-1225 n.c\); (5) Late-Raraesside, 
Philistine, Israelite, Assyrian, Scythian, New Babylonian, Old Per¬ 
sian. etc. (1224-302 b,c.): (61 Hellenistic. Jewish, Roman (301 a.c.- 
329 A. is,); 1 7) Byzantine (330 A.t>, 636 A-ih); and >8) Arabic, Cm* 
sador, etc. (636 a.u — XlXth century). The base of the upper stratum 
of the F’nr-Ament aphis HI level at the south of the tell is about 37 
feet below the top of the Arabic or latest level, and in order to give 
some idea of the extent of the walls, debris, etc., yet to lie removed, 
it may be mentioned that the original height of the mound, at the 
south, was 134 feet, and at the north, 213 feet. The base of the 
mound itself, from, northeast to southwest, is alxun 900 feet in 
length. Tlu top of the Arabic level was 346 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean Sea, 

In addition to two new temples, which bring the number of 
Canaanite temples found on the teH up to six, our present excavations 
have yielded some objects of great importance, which include u door¬ 
jamb showing the fjortrait of the actual builder of the temple of 
Dagop referred to in I Chnntklt s, s, 10; bricks bearing the impres¬ 
sions of the feet of a child, a dog and a gazelle, ami a pot handle 
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inscribed with archaic Mediterranean linear signs. 1 shall rteserilx: 
the finds in chronological order, commencing with the oldest level. 

Pre-AmE jn>RH3s III Lower a,«d Upfer Levels 

Although we have not yet actually identified these two levels, 
we are certain that they taking to the period immediately preceding 
Amenophis HI < 1411 — 1375 iu }. as they are just under the level 
corresponding to his period. What we term the upper Pre-Amenophis 
Ill level wns cleared in 1926. but not much was found in it. Some 
most interesting objects, however, have just come from the pro- 
visim tally named lower Pre-Amenophri III level, among. which must 
be mentioned a large four-handled pottery bowl, two fete in height 
and two feet in diameter; a great quantity of beautifully decorated 
pottery. mostly Eastern Mediterranean in origin; a part of a pottery 
cylindrical cult object wiili triangular holes; a scarab hearing the 
inscription “The god Amen causes lone] to live;*' a palmed pottery 
lion's head from a vase or cult object; a small pottery model of an 
offering stand: a model of the Peshesh-kef implement used by the 
Egyptians it: connection with their 11 Ceremony of Opening the 
Mouth" of the mummy in the tomb; and two amulets in ibe sltape 
of the "Buckle of Isis," which, according to Chapter CLVI of the 
Theban Recension of the Book of the Dead, was supposed to afford 
the protection of the goddess to the posse^or, 

Date Palm Trunk 

In the debris near a stone threshold in the southern part !t f the 
same level, there was found a portion of tin trunk of a date palm, 
very much blackened by decay. This trunk has a great interest for 
us. as it surely indicates that there were palm trees in Beisan so far 
hack as 3400 years ago. At the present time there arc practically 
none. According to early writers there wen- plenty of these trees 
in BcLsan in the Byzantine and Early Arabic periods. For instance, 
Soz'.imcn, th< historian, states that in Byzantine times them were a 
great imnihr of palms m Beisatt, from the leaves of which the monks 
made baskets. The Arab writer Tirmidhi, who died in 892 a.d., 
writes: "Give me information < if tlu palms of Beisan which is tatwoen 
the Jordan and Palestine. Arc their dates not the most tasty.'" 
Mukaddari iXth Century! say? that from Beisan came botli indigo 
and dates. The Russian abbot. Daniel, who visited Bdsan in 
JiGfj ad., writes that “thick graves of date trees grow in the* town." 
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Palms wt.TL* practically ru< longer to l>e seen in Beilin in the XlHth 
century, for when Yakut, the Arab geographer, visited the-place, he 
wtwte: "I, who have been there many limes, never saw more than 
two palm trees there, ami those of the kind that gives 'kites one year 
and net more." The German explorer Seetzen, who visited Bejsaji 
in isoo. records die finding of only one date paint, "and that is wild 
and with a short trunk." 
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TtVO Nnfl CANAANtTE I'CM PLEA 

At t he extreme northern end of the area excavated in the mound, 
in Hu lower IV-Anun-phu III level, we are now engaged in exca¬ 
vating two newly discovered Cana anile temples, a northern and a 
southern- The excavuuon of these temples is progressing very 
favourably and many important details throwing new light upon 
Caouanite sanctuaries of the beginning of the XVih century n.c. 
and. incidentally, upon certain passages in the Old Tetfsjjmcnt, haw 
come to hand. 

From various indications it would appear to lie almost certain 
that the temples belong to the reign uf i' hot limes III, i.ini 1447 h.k ., 
who died thirty-six years before Amen op his III. the builder of the 
CanauniU- temple in No. VII city level, came !■» the throne. A 
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scarab showing the? figure of a bull and giving the name of Thulhmcs 
III has actually been found on the ilijor level of a room just to the 
west of the southern temple. 

Southern Temple op Tiiothmks III 
The whole of the southern temple, with the exception of strips 
along the eastern and western parts, having been cleared, wc are at 



vm+ fr.-m Canmnlta T*mste. 
Eady XV Ofiiury i!.c_ 


present in a position to obtain a general idea of its appearance* 
We had formerly thought that the axis of the temple ran from west 
to e ast, but we now see that, like the axes of the temples of Amen- 
ophis III and Seti 1. it runs from south to north. or, in other words, 
the door of the inner sanctuary of the temple is at the south end of 
the building and the inner altars arc towards its north end. 

So far as can be ascertained at present, Hhe temple consists of: 
(11 An inner sanctuary with two altars, (2) a room with the altar 
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of sacrifice, which is situated to the south of the sanctuary. (3) a 
corridor to the south of the sacrificial room, the significance of which 
is not yet dear, (’4) a large courtyard to the west of the sanctuary 
and the sacrilidui room, with a small anteroom at its northern end* 
and with a mom which we believe to be a small stable for the sacri¬ 
ficial animal, and the socket of the pole for dressing the carcass, at 
its eastern cud, (5) a room to the north of the sanctuary* \6) a corri- 



PtiUiTy liiiurtflp of dir c&d<k*i Aditcotih. 
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dor to the north of the anteroom of the courtyard leading to the 
northern temple of Thothmcs IIT, and (7) a room to the west of the 
latter corridor. The more important of ihese rooms can be seen 
ijuite dearly on the photograph of the southern temple shown on 
page 421. which gives a good idea of their relations to one another. 
The length over all of the temple from south to north is 117 feet. 
Wliat the west-east distance is. we- of course, do not know at present, 
but the excavated width is 58 fed. 
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TKE TnNEK SaKCTUAKY 

The outer sanctuary, divided into two compartments by 


a 


" 


central brick altar and a short wall connecting the altar with the 
west wall of the sanctuary, has an interior measurement from south 
to north of 46 feet. Leading up to the altar, and on its 
south side, is a flight of three steps, while on a small wall 
at the right of the steps is a shallow' stone basin which 
may have held blood offerings for the deity. It seems 
fairly obvious that the altar, which is 22 inches in height, 
was used chiefly as a table for the variates sacred objects, 
jewellery, beads, etc . which were found lying on die 
ground around it. The finest object is a libation cup 
on a pedestal base; this cup, which has a hok in its base, 
is decorated with dark purple-red designs on a red back¬ 
ground, and is a little over ten inches in height. Near 
the cup was lying a two-handled cylindrical cult object, 
open at the base and top. and over 18 inches in height. 

On the floor east of the altar was discovered u well made 
figurine of the goddess Asfcrcnreth, with t he head missing. 

Dotted incisions on the front of the figurine may repre¬ 
sent a garment or perhaps tattooitigs of a ritual character. 

The anus of the goddess almost encircle her breasts, while 
her body has a very slight inclination to the right, which 
gives a suggestion of animation to the figurine. Near the 
altar were also found a beautiful ivory cosmetic pot with 
a stand base: beads, ornaments, amulets, etc : and the 
shoulder blade of a young bull. Tlus last object is most 
important as it forms part of an animal sacrifice made 
in the temple, to which we shall refer later on* A dagger 
with a curved end which is very' much like that worn by 
a king represented on a gateway in the Hitttte capital of 
Rogh&nbem in Anatolia, a gold covered figurine of a god. 
a lapis lazuli scarab of Scsostri* t f and an ivory plaque 
representing a seated man were also found near the altar. 

hi front of the brick altar and within the sanctuary 
is another altar, some 12 inches in height, which is made out of two 
pieces of stone. Upon this stout altar wvn pr« >b;d *ly l,;id t!u- mnki> 1 
meat sacrifices which were offered up to the deity. So far as can 
be seen at present the only entrance to the sanctuary is the door 
at its southwestern corner, near the altar of sacrifice. 
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From the southern side of the sanctuary came part of a day 
brick bearing a curved line impression, evidently the maker’s mark, 
and two fragments of an Egyptian green glared faience bowl. One 
of these fragments has the legs and part of the garment of a man 
painted on it, while the other liears a few hieroglyphic signs, the 
meaning of which is not dear as they form only parts of words. 
A determinative, showing a seated god, however, indicates that the 
name of some god is mentioned. After the determinative is written 



Jvurjr Itlsijtu.' 'J fjftnr with cbngwUd W! and 

iwxtfitalI iimie finiurr^ Lu*cf iV.Aifatii'pliifc Itl 
Prior to mH} fce. 


the word ba . , . At the time of writing we have just discovered 
some pedestals of brick, upon the northern, wall of the sanctuary. 

TJiis sanctuary of ille great southern temple of Thothmes ID 
is but an earlier type of the sanctuaries of Amenqpbis Ill and Seti ! 
in the upper levels. T he later sanctuaries, however, had the northern 
altar erected in a room raised above the level of the room in which 
the southern altar was placed, and also had a small mastolw. or seat, 
running partly round the lower room. Furthermore, in the lower 
room itself were two columns for a roof, but no traces of any 
columns have so far been discovered in the Thotlimes 111 sanctuary. 
The two temples ul the time of Rameses II at, Beisan were erected 
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in ;i style altogether different from that of the older temples men* 
lioTHil above and. cannot l>e said to have evolved from them. 

Room with Ai.tak of Sacrifice 

The room with the altar of sacrifice* ns lias already 1 >een observed, 
is just to the south of the inner sanctuary. from which it is divided by 
a thick wall. "T'hi: sacrificial altar is built against the west end of this 
wall and lias two steps leading tip to it from the entrance passage of 
the sanctuary, f)n top of the lower step is a rectangular slab nf 
basalt, but whether this came from above the altar or is in its original 
position cannot lx- determined. The altar itself is of brick and is 
about 12 inches in height, In tlx top of it is a channel. % inches 
in width and 8 inches in depth, hi which the blood from the sac¬ 
rificed anitnaly was carried away to an outlet at the east of the- alLar, 
where the fluid was caught by some kind of receptacle, doubtless a 
pottery vessd. In the southern sidy >*f the longer part of the chan* 
nci. which is L-shajx-d in plan, we discovered a round hole sunk in a 
sloping position for :l little instance under Lise altar. From, this holt- 
cam v some small pieces or wood. It seems quite certain that in this 
holt: was inserted a wwk-n peg for the purpose of holding a rope for 
tethering the animal to lie sacrificed. Against the south side of the 
altar we found two horns of a bull that had been slaughtered upon 
tlie altar. A collarbone of a bull, together with a sacrificial dagger 
of bmnfic with its handle inlaid with wot kJW as lying in the court¬ 
yard to the west of the altar steps* Doubtless this collarbone and 
the shoulder blade found in the inner sanctuary, as well as the horns, 
belonged to one and the same animal, which was probably the last 
to be sacrificed in the temple. The bull, as shown by Uie skeletal 
remains, was about three years old, and in tins respect we are 
reminded of the buttock of three years that was offered up by Hannah 
in the *' douse of the Lord" m Shiloh. Sco J Samuel t i, 24, 25, R, V., 
margin. Near the place in the courtyard where l!il* dagger and the 
shoulder i ilrule were ft mud is a long, hard, day socket sunk in the 
floor. From this #x-ket came some small pieces of wm 4 and a semi- 
circular piece of plaster, proving that a pole was once placed iti the 
socket. There can be no doubt whatever that the Unease of the bull 
vus dressed upon this pole after the animal had been sacrificed upon 
the altar dose by. In some of the Egyptian funerary dm imients, as 
for instance in the Papyrus of Anhui in the British Museum, we sec 
the carcase of h bull suspended trom it pole inside a shrine containing 
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the god Uidris- Hero the head of the boll hangs downwards and blood 
pours from the neck of the animal into a pot at the base of the pole. 

Very near the pole in the courtyard of our temple was lying' a 
heavy bronze pendant with a suspension loop at its top, This object 
is about 5 inches in height and \ x /i inches in breadth. On its front 
is depicted a lion seizing an animal, probably a bull. This pendant 
must undoubtedly have Ifeen suspended from the neck of some large 
animal, which, we must conclude, was none other than the bull 
which was offered up from time to time as a sacrifice in the temple. 



HruiiM insulin t tut taotd milnuU, Tta fladgn <hnw* 
n lion Imjiiiijj on iL* jney. T'tn thww. Ht Period, 
tsoi-w n.c, 

Perhaps the 1 still had decorations other than this pendant, all of 
which were placed on the animal on the day of the sacrifice, when it 
maj wl'II ha\c been paraded within the precincts of the temple so 
ihat the laity mi glut see it. A small room In the west of the sac¬ 
rificial altar may have been a stable for the bull 

fn the west end of this room is a square pedestal of brick which 
may either Iiuac supported i peel tor a roofing beam or have been 
usiHt as a stand fur some sacred object. A little to the east of the 
altar is a kind of shallow socket made of day, the pur^se of which 
'ftus evidently in support the base oi a large pottery jar which wc 
found in the room, A fragment of plaster showing traces of blue 
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paint seems to indicate that some of the walls or floors of the temple 
were coloured. The upper altar room of the temple of Seti I was 
coloured a bright blue, A pottery libation cup was another import¬ 
ant object that came from this room; also a bowl supported by four 
curved legs attached to a circular stand or base. This bowl, which 
has decorations- in. red and black, is quite unique. 

Some of the details of this temple are not unlike those of the 
temple described by the Prophet Ezekiel t'VIth Century a.c.), Cf. 



fi-titst ihf rr«™ ot thn *if -MUTitk* itt 
tliq Souiltmi Tcmjjlb ol Tbo4htnwt 11L iStiE- 
144? ax. 

Ezrkirt, xl. Tin- latter building had it* altars of sacrifice outside 
tbe inner sanctuary and also an altar inside the sanctuary, Indeed, 
we must assume that there was not a great diil’ercnce between 
Isradttish temples of the type referred to in Ezckid and the temples 
of the nou-Israelilish inhabitants of Palestine, I will in the VTtli 
century u,c, and in earlier times, 

Southern Corridor op Temple 
The exact purpose of the southern corridor of the temple will 
not be known until we have made further excavations along the 
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uncleared strips at the east and west ends of the temple area* $o 
far, no doorway has been found in the corridor. Over a hundred 
cigar shaped objects of niud. each 35 ? inches in length, were unearthed 
in this place. These are evidently ■votive offerings and doubtless rep- 
resent small rolls of bread or cakes. Compare Jaretniak, vii, 17, IS: 
“Seest tbmt not what they do in the cities of Judah and in the streets 
of Jerusalem? The children gather wood, and the fathers kindle the 
fire, ami the women knead their dough, to make cakes to the queen of 
heaven (/. r., Ashtorcth], and to pour out drink offerings unto other 



BiTtvri mlive nffm'nx IwHn* foririLLU impression) 
fviidinit ‘'.tsily utfwitt*" Sell T. t JM-1JVJ i 

gods.* 1 '[ wo round balls of clay, evidently representing another kind 
of cake, wore found this season near the temple area of the Seti I 
level. One of the halts had a seal impressed upon it in fourteen 
places, while ihc other bore live similar seal Impressions. The seal 
contained the Egyptian word immyt. “daily offering," which indi¬ 
cates that the clay cake was a votive offering for providing a daily 
supply «if bread for the deity. I his usage has a suggestive analogy 
to the practice of preparing die shewbread at the sanctuary of Nob. 
as recorded in I Samuel, xxi. b, which custom prevailed in Israel not 
so long after the Canaanitc-Egypt inn usage of the time of Seti 1 
at Beisan. The daily preparation of the bread in the Scti I instance 
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nmy well throw considerable light on the periodicity* of the renewal 
of the bread as referred to in I So mud, where the frequency of renewal 
is left entirely undetermined* 

Courtyard West of Inner Sanctuary 

The western limits of the courtyard west of the inner sanctuary 
not having been cleared, we do not yet know its exact shape, ft has. 
however, a door at its north end opening into an anteroom which is 
connected with a small corridor leading to the northern temple, The 
courtyard possesses also an entrance in its east wall Leading to the 
door of the inner sanctuary of the southern temple. In about the 
center of the courtyard, and in rough alignment from south to north, 
am two rectangular tablelike structures of brick, with u small square 
pedestal of brick between them Upon the two tables, no doubt, 
were placed those cooked portions of the sacrificed bull which were 
not offered up to the deity in the inner sanctuary. We may suppose 
that these portions were eaten in the courtyard by the laity and that 
the portions for the deity were eaten in the sanctuary by the priests. 
fCf. I Samuel, ii. 14. 15, and I Sum us !, i. IS, in the LXX. See 
Driver, Books of St mud, p. 15.) An actual cooking-place in the 
courtyard has not .vet been found We noticed a quantity of black¬ 
ened wood fragments near the pole socket, but these may have been 
part of the pok itself. The small pedestal between the tables demht - 
less held the implements with which the flesh was divided. Cf. 
Ezckid, xt, 42, 

Room North or Sanctuary 

Die exact significance of the re mm to the north of the sanctuary 
will not be clear until more debris is removed from its eastern end. 
Except pottery models of a bowl and pot. and basalt weights, noth¬ 
ing much of interest was found in the room. 

Anteroom, Corridor, and Room West of Corridor 

From the anteroom of the courtyard and tile corridor to the 
north of it, came a rosette of gold foil, la-ads, amulets, arid part 
of the base anti foot of an alabaster statuette of a king rvr god. In 
a room to the west of the corridor, which is as yet only partially 
cleared, we have discovered part of a pottery bowl, of a creamisfc 
coloured ware, with the figure- fit a serpent in high relief on u s exterior. 
This bowl, which is the oldest example of a cull object with a serpent 
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on it vet found in Bcisan. is of great importance as it shows that 
ophiolatry, so prevalent in the town during the reigns of Amenophis 
III, Seii I, and Raineses II. was already practised there in the time 
of Thot Hines III. In the same room were the scarab of Thothmes JH 
previously referred to and a number of other interest ing objects some 
of which are illustrated here. These include fragments of a mag¬ 
nificently painted jar with decorations in dark red and black. On 
one of the fragments is represented the head of a man with a bearded 
faee T evidently a Canaanile. and mi another fragment the head of 



IWmm of a twnwmii- man. A Ihtgmnni of #. v ( th* |Rfa K | of It I. K*r!y x V 

Q-uttiiy Ux_ 


what appears 10 be a woman of the same race. The latter has a 
lock of hair fulling down by the side of her left cheek. These por¬ 
traits are extremely valuable as they give us a picture of the Canaan- 
iles m Palestine at the beginning of the XVih century me. 

Er.vPTtAN Military' Standard. Etc. 

We are now clearing away the upper tlcbris over the eastern 
end of the temples of Thothmes III and have already found some 
interesting object, including scarabs of Rameses II and Arne nonius 
III from the level of Seri I Prom the Amenophh III ic^d havc 
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come two scarabs of Thothmcs Hi, one gold mounted and the other 
showing the figure of a sphinx; the head of a figurine of Ashterrcth; 
and the beautifully made bronze top of a military standard, four 
inches in height, representing the head of Hath fir with the horns of 
a cow and the solar disk on her head. The face has gold foil beaten 
over it and is well moulded. Behind the object are two staples by 
which it was fixed to the pole. We also found a cylindrical piece of 
bronze which was perhaps attached to the base of the pole. In the 
same room from which the standard head came, which is on the 



Frasmuit f.( lilt -iim, |..L .hi.wirif: portrait m n CramnniW wmimn Esfly XV Cfttuiry n,c. 


extreme edge of the tdl, we discovered a scarab of Rameses IT, so 
it is quite evident l hat the debris in which the standard head was 
found had been disturbed in ancient times. An interesting question 
arises as to whether there was a 11 Hathor ’* army division in Beisan 
in the time of Amenophis III. if the standard head does really belong 
to the reign of Hus king, just as we know there was a " Ra M division 
in the city in the time of Sod I, The latter division is mentioned in 
tile inscription on the stela of Set! found at Beisan in 1923, which 
states that in the first year of Iiis reign the king sent the division of 
Amen to the city of Hamath (at the entrance to the Yamiuk Valley), 
the division of Ra to ihe city of Beisan, and the division oE Sutekh 
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to the city of Y«moam, This is the first mention in the hieroglyphic 
recottb ot the division of an Egyptian army. We next meet'with 
i m Uie account of the battle of Sameses U against the Hrttites 

th^fPi ;° n , ’ ! Vtr ° rr,nteSl in which tattfa another division 
1 T t h ' aho twk P® 1 ** Representations of the god* Ra. Amen’ 



^ hW tlf HjUfwr w 

B'iW Jwl. Penixi tlf Am«u,jib!s TIE. t*IM«4 nc 


and Ptah are engraved on a silver trumpet (aimA f« u t , r 
utaokluimen. so it is quite likelv that army division^ !! ™ ’ ,° f 

names of Ra. Amen, and Ptah were alreadv , f bearing the 

of this king. Another object of great value thnTh' 7 the rcifia 
in uur AtntMiophis ill M « . HiUit, o„n d J 
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< >n the seal are represented two deities and also an unidentified ani¬ 
mal with a sacred emblem above it. Before the animal is the first 
of the two deities, who holds some object, perhaps an axe, in his 
right hand. In front of his head is the Hitt it e hieroglyph which is 
believed to mean "god." Behind the animal is the second deity t who 
wears a conical cap. Against the back of his head is written the Hit- 
titc hieroglyph probably meaning "fort.” In front of the latter deity 
is an ass. near which is some Hit die hieroglyph a* yet undeciphered. 

Auenophis III Level 

During our excavations in the 1925 and 1926 seasons at the 
southern part of the tell, we discovered only one level of the date 
of Amenophis III. but we now find, on the sami- plane at the northern 
end of the tell, that there an- two levels, an earlier one almost cer¬ 
tainly lidonffing to the time of Amenoplm III. and a later one 
belonging either u> the cud of his reign or to some era following 
this event and anterior to Seti I. The later level has been prcih 
visionally called ** P< ?st-Amen o phis 111." 

Under a large wall at the eastern side of this level there was 
discovered a fe- Egyptian faience finger ring bearing the pacrcd eye. 
This formed part of the foundation deposits that were placed below 
the main walls of the houses and temple of the level. Two faience 
cylinder seals showing deer were found on tin- floor near by. Tu this 
connection it. is very interesting to note that we unearthed the antler 
of a deer in the Post-Amcnophis ID level. Not far from the seals 
were a painted pottery bull 's bead, which may have been the spout of 
a vessel or an attachment of a krnms < a hollow cylindrical ring used 
for sacred purposes) and the upper pari of a ligurmc of the goddess 
A sh tore I h wearing a headdress like Katftor. Other interesting 
objects from the same area are an unusual type of pottery filter, 
shaped like a shallow perforated bowl with elongated handle, and 
a beautifully made ribbed knob of alabaster containing part of a 
bronze rod in the hole which is l;>ored in its axis. 

Linear Writing 

The most important find, however, in the Amenophis HI level 
is the handle of a pottery vessel of light brown ware, with two 
groups of linear signs impressed upon it. This pot is not an importa¬ 
tion from elsewhere, but was made and inscribed at Beisan. as its 
ware is exactly similar to that of hundreds of other pots of the same 
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age found on the site. Pere L, H. \ incetit, of Jerusalem, who has 
examined these signs, thinks that, they belong to some mixed system 
of linear writing used in the XTih-XTVth centuries me. in the 
Oriental basin of the Mediterranean. The upper group of signs is 



|s Itrry ]V Wj !!- 5 wJlh iijpu 
Oclaii Jimi Cjrprloif wrt!!n£. Ptatorj ,-. T 
.Mncflet)]]w EIL UlL-IJfJ a.r, 


slra,lar to « rtain of the Cretan linear writing, wliile 

, ■?“« PW'I>- ™ *e contrary, resembles one „f the signs of the 

io^. rj,ir ‘ ,1 S our excavations in 1925 and l»2h 

m the Amennphis III level, we had already observed that then was a 
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Mediterranean influence ai Beisan. which probably came via Cyprus 
from Crete and the /Egean regions; and the inherited pot handle, 
as well as many other objects including pottery found this year, 
affords further evidence of the presence of this influence. In addi¬ 
tion to the handle with linear signs, we unearthed a nurolxT of l>owis 
in tile same area with marks on their bases—single strokes, strokes 
in groups of two, strokes made into crosses, strokes formed into right 
angles, and so on. (Numerous pot handles with similar marks were 



JVjttirry fcur *if Witf p^Ttfxf frf Stti f H m3- d.L. 

found in the Pre-Amenophk 111 level, i These marks, which arc also 
evidently Eastern Mt'ditenvmi'an in origin, arc very much like those 
found many years ago on potsherds in the earlest levels of Tell 
d-Hesv, & mound situated sixteen miles east of Chou Probably t he 
sign? am* merely potters' marks, 

PosT-AATEKtOFHtS HI Lfvl-I. 

Although but few rooms have yet been uncovered in this level, 
i heir contents are rather interesting ami comprise a collection of 
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forty bowls and dishes, one with a white plaster-like substance in it, 
all from one room; a broken figurine of Ashtoieth: and a forked 
antler six inches in length. This last object shows traces of having 
iteen cut or sawed oil, but whether tills was done while the animat 
was alive or dead cannot be said. The deer, like the gazelle, was 
probably a sacred animal and is frequently figured on cylinder*seals 
found on the tell. It is named in Dctiltwtomy, xiv, 5, as one of the 
clean animals that the Israelites were permitted to eat, and ia 



pot of IVrhMJ rj f. ^ 1 R 

I Kin v i». », it is mrattioitod in the list ni fiajnc £urnis h«l for 
Solomon s daily fable, 

it P rc ^ nt a large number of rooms belonging to 

Uw two levels of Seta I, which date respectively from the early and the 
late parts of Jus reign, have b«a excavated with interesting results. 

Early Seti Level 

, thirt y roi >^ ,nil cleared out in this level have a narrow 

street running through them from north to south; this street, in Late 
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Soti times, was paver! with small pebbles, a feature which we have 
not found elsewhere in Canaanite streets on tlie tell. Da the paved 
street tliere lay a flint implement and sosne bones of an animal, per- 
liaps a sheep. One o>r>m on the south edge of the mound in the 
Early Seti level was a granary, while circular ovens of pottery, hav¬ 
ing traces of ashes in them, were found in various oilier rooms. 
One room contained a quantity of pottery jars filled with sesame 
seed Which pmbably in ancient times, just as it is today in Palestine, 
was used for making oil for sweets and for sprinkling upon biscuits. 
In a Rom to the northeast of the level tliere ts a small manger made 



moult for ruakinir uokl Jiwdlery- Setl t !'«■][„{ 
1,113-12^2 b.C. 


of bricks, somewhat similar in appearance to the two mangers for 
sacred animals found in our temple of Amcnophis ill during the 
1925 season. AH these mangers were probably used for gazelles or 
deer, traces of which animals have come to light in various levels on 
the tell. On a brick in the Ramoses IT level, to be referred to pres¬ 
ently, we actually found the imprint of the hoof of a gazelle. 

Votive Offering, Child's Rattle, Etc. 

Among other interesting small objects found were a child’s j>ot- 
tcry rattle and a peatery wheel, -J J£ inches in diameter, whldi formed 
part of a model chariot. Doubtless the Canaanite chariot repre 
senlcti by the model was not unlike the earlier chariots referred to 
in Joshua, jtvii. 16, which enabled the Qmaamies of Eteisan and its 
vall^r to repulse the Israelites: ‘'The children of Joseph said, The 
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hill is not enough for us; and all the CarmanifeS that dwell In the 
land of the valley have cluinots of iron, both they who are of Beth- 
shean and her towns, and they who are of the valley of Jezreel" 
As a matter of fact, it was not until about 1000 Bx., when the Phi¬ 
listines were apparently driven out of die Fort by King David, that 
t he Israelites tfx>k possession of Hasan. 


Late Seti Level 

1 he \ery few rooms of this level found this season were situated 
above the thirty rooms of the Early Seti level and were built of an 
inferjur kind of brick that aim os! crumbles at a touch, In some 
instances small beams of wood were used as foundations for the 
walls. I* rom one of the rooms came two objects of particular interest, 
one, a beautifully made axehead of bronze, the other, a conical steatite 



seal showing two gazelle-likc animals. Tn an Adjacent room was dis- 
covertd a pottery OK*lel of the head of an animal, perhaps a horse-. 

XtAMESES tt I.teveL 

ihe walls of Uiu Burnses T] level are the best buill of all the 
Wulk found m the tell, for they stand upon solid foundations of 
stone and am made of a very hard kind of brick. In certain place- 
panifularly at the north of l]r summit of the tell, there- is a solid 
mass of clay, as lino! as the bricks thciuselvts and some three feet 
in mm placed Mwcen the ^ foundations and the brick wLk 
Sr.iraehowever, timber wtis laid between Liu mm #* the 


I'OETHAIT OF B< ILllKft OK IbwjV TEAft-LK 

The levH has yielded m. very objects. ospeeMv , 

pernon „t a .Ioor-jamh Raring a portrait., , r Ratflases-Wear-Khepeah. 
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the builder of the southern temple of Raineses fi, which is none other 
than the ** temple of Dagon" of I Chronicles, x, Hi. hi which the 
Philistines placed the head of Saul of Israel after he was slain in the 
battle on Mount Gitboa. During the 1925 season we discovered an 
inscribed door-jamb beneath the temple, giving the name of Ramoses* 
Wcsr-Khepesh. and also part of the titles of his fadier. i he 
door-jamb found this season supplies the missing titles and the 
father’s name (ThoUimes). and shows Rarnescs-Wesr-KlieiHsh him- 



j irgu Mtooe ficiwc cif dmty,, t*eritHS oi 
II. mt-mS *.c- 


self in a sitting position with his hands raised in adoration. He 
wears a voluminous linen garment and a headdress. It is interesting 
In note that one of the sons of Raineses I I was called Thothmes, but 
he cannot be the Tfepthmes referred to on the door-jamb. By join¬ 
ing together the hieroglyphic texts on the two jambs we get the 
following inscription: "Overseer of soldiers, commander of the bow¬ 
men of the Lord o£ the Two Lands [i. c.. Pharaoh |, royal scribe 
great steward, Rameses-Wesr-Kbepesh, the son of the fan bearer 
at the right hand of the king, chief [of the bowmen, overseer of 
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foreign countries, Thothmes.}” The last wor& in brackets are those 
on the newly discovered j amb . It can easily be understood that 
these stones are of great value, especially when it is realized that 
we have found for the first time in the history of excavation the 
name and portrait of t he builder j if a Canaanitc temple mentio ned 
in the Old Testament! 



&wauk btnnm inirru* tprijikkr; jingb- 
IE Ctninry a,i>. 

Bricks Imprints with Felt or Child, Doc,, Am Gazelle 

Otu- of the interesting finds in the Rampses I I level was a series 
of nine bricks bearing the impassions of the feet of a child of about 
four or five years of age. of the paws of a dog. and of the hoof from 
a gazelles forefoot. These impressions were of course made just 
afUT the bricks were fashioned into shape. We compared the 
imprint of a forehoof of a tame gazette kept by the District Officer 
at Beisan with the imprint of Lhe cloven hoof on our brick, and 
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found them to be identical in shape, ft is objects such as the above? 
that have a real human interest for us, for we niay picture the newly 
made bricks lying on the brickmaker's field at the fool of the tell, 
and a little child, accompanied by her two pets, a dog and a gazelle, 
running and skipping about over them. This little episode of three 
thousand two hundred years ago is as dearly conveyed to us by the 
imprints on the bricks as if we lmd found it recorded in writing. 

Model of Unknown Dkity 

From below a wall at the eastern end of the Dagon temple 
there came .an oblong piece of stone. 3'.; indies in height, with the 
head of a deity at the top. One side of the stone is incised with the 
figure of a man or god holding a captive whose legs are kicking in 
the air. Under the former figure is what appears to he a stand 
with four legs shaped like those of a man. On the other side of the 
stone is a similar stand surmounted by a man or deity with uplifted 
arms. This object beam a strong resemblance to certain pLaquette 
idols found in Cyprus. 

Four scarabs, one of which hears the cartouche of Raineses II 
and another that of Thothmes IV, catne from the Rdmeses level. 
Other objects from the same place include Egyptian amulets and a 
Canaanitc open pottery lamp with single Spout, 

Late;k Levels 

Among the objects from the later levels on the tell may be men¬ 
tioned fifteen pottery lamps of the cup and saucer type, eight of which 
have holes leading from the bottom of the cup into the saucer (Late 
Ramesstde level); a bronze coin of Ptolemy Snier I, a bronze coin of 
Herod Agrippa I. a Roman incense holder of bronze consisting of a 
tripod cup with handle (Hellenistic and Roman levels); and a bronze 
coin of the Emperor Justin U. 565-578 a.D„ minted at Antioch 
(Byzantine level). 

At the time of writing we arc working in the lower Fre-Amcnophis 
m level, which gives every indication of being one of the richest of 
all the levels on the tell so far as painted pottery and other antiq¬ 
uities arc concerned, ft will probably be some time before we shall 
be in a ptwiiiuti to dear out completely the new Canaan it c temples, 
as there is still a great mass of debris to !*■ removed from both 
without and within their walls. 
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DISCOVERY OF ROYAL TOMBS AT UR OF THE 

CHALDEES 

By L Lfg&ain* 


Y EAR after year the excavations at Ur of the Chaldees seem 
t-■ become mor-; imtxjrtant and interesting. But Hit- dis¬ 
covery of royal tombs reported within the last week by C. 
Leonard Woolley is so wonderful that the readers of the MusEtW 
Jott$4NAi. must hear of it while awaiting the complete account of 
tin- results of the campaign which will appear in t he March number 
of this magazine. The tombs are so rich in gold that they inev¬ 
itably meal) to mind, the treasures of Agamemnon at Mycette, 
Ami a remarkable shaft tomb, covering an area of -10 x 17 feet, 
where the royal person was accompanied in death bv his retainers 
and took with him his chariot with two asses and three grooms, 
his six bearers of the golden lances and arrows, his women singers 
and harp player, all bearing their gold crowns; liis gaming-board, 
his warclfuln?, and a rich treasury of gold, silver, copper, stone 
vessels, weapons and ornaments: all this reminds us of Herodotus's 
account of the burial of a Scythian king. 

The first tomb discovered early in November was the tomb of 
Mes-kalam-dtig, with his name engraved in Sumerian characters 
on his golden bowl. He was found at the same level that yielded 
last year the famous golden dagger, and ho thus belongs to a period 
centuries prior to that of Sargon and the First Dynasty of Ur. 
Tliis early peril «1, about at:. 3500. before unknown to archeology, 
is m>w illustrated by examples of art unrivalled by those of any 
later time in Mesopotamia The burial is of die normal type com¬ 
posed of a wooden coffin surrounded by vessels ami weapons, but 
distinguished by a spear stuck in the soil at the head. The spear 
is r»f copper with a gold-plated shaft. The equipment around the 
coffin included one gold bowl fluted and engraved, one bowl and 
one cup of plain gold, and many other vessels of stone, clay and 
copper; one bowl, one lamp, one filiation jug and a patten of silver; 
spears, axes and daggers, two of the last having gold hilts and one 
a Silver lull. Inside wen? found round the body a silver belt with a 
gold dagger and a silver sheath, the hilt being made of gold and 
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silver; a whetstone of lapis hanging from a gold ring; an ordinary 
axe and a double-headed axe of gold; a gold inscribed bowl; two 
lamps, one of gold, the other of silver; a gold pin; a gold wreath 
with leaves and beads; necklaces with figurines of a ram, a frog 
and a monkey in gold, and over the head a complete peruke in 
solid gold, iifesixe. 

This first grave, with its wealth of equipment, is one of the finest 
found in Mesopotamia: but the other, the shaft grave, is unique 
and throws a new light r>n the earh burial customs of the .Sumerians, 
The grave itself is a vault built of plano-convex bricks and stones, 
not yet opened at the time of this writing. In the shaft above the 
grave were placed the general offerings and with these offerings, the 
bodies of a large number of people, sacrificed to accompany the 
king to the next world. One part of the shaft contained no objects 
but a rectangle made of large rough limestone blocks one course 
thick sloping towards the centre, which may have been the altar 
where the human victims wen* offered. 

The first object recovered was a wooden harp, inlaid with gold 
and lapis, the sounding box terminating in a bullock's head in gold 
with curls, heard and eves of lapis. More inlay and engraved shell 
plaques decorated the sounding box. The upright had twelve cop¬ 
per keys, gold-plated, for the twelve strings. Unfortunately all the 
woodwork has perished and only the soil stove keeps the inlay in 
position. The harp player was buried by liis harp, his hand still 
resting on the strings on which he played his last tune. Behind him 
ten women and two children were buried in two rows of six. with their 
golden crowns and beads, crescent-shaped earrings, and the copper pin 
ust'd to fasten their veils; the choir which sang the funeral dirge. 

The state chariot was near, with its team of two asses and the 
gixxjms keeping a solemn watdl by Use tomb. Six small golden 
heads of bulls and lions and three large lions' heads decorated 1 In¬ 
side rail, gaily painted in white, blue anil red on a black ground. 
Silver heads of panthers and lions ornamented the front rail. Beard 
and mane of lapis lazuli and shell were added below the beads. 
Here too the woodwork lias perished. < hi the pole to tween the two 
animals a rein-ring of silver was surmounted by an exquisite piece 
Of realistic art, a donkey in gold. The copper collars of the asses 
were decorated with an eye pattern. 

Four arrows of gold and four spears of copper with shafts 
bound in gold and silver were planted in the middle of the grave, 
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not far from a shallow trench with the bodies of sis men, probably 
the bearers. 

A gaming-board with its complete set of gaming pieces and 
dice provided for the amusement of Lite dead. One set of pieces 
is composed of seven black squares with five dots; the second is 
made of seven shell plaques engraved with scenes t if animal life. 

A long wooden Iwjs probably contained the clothes of the dead. 
Only the mosaic work in shell and lapis anil a band of g<>U1 decorating 
the front have been preserved; The keeper of the wardrobe is 
buried at tire end of the ehest. wearing his frontlet of beads and 
gokl. his gold chain and his gold earrings. 

Many vases, weaj>ons, and. ornaments w- re arranged around 
the Ikjx, among which the most remarkable; are thirty silver tum¬ 
blers and bowb, a charming ^nuicm ular box u£ silver with a lid 
inlaid with a lion in shell engraved in red on a background of lapis; 
and four magnificent gold vessels: a lamp with a trough spout, a 
chalice, an oval howl with a foot and a spout, and a fluted and 
engraved tumbler. 

The discovery, which bespeaks a high degree of material civil¬ 
isation in Mesopotamia in eu . 5500 and testifies to the survival of 
earliest customs, later forgotten, is important, for the general history 
of civilization and supplies fresh information and mat; rial for new 
theories. 


LECTURES 


During the winter months, the Saturday afternoon Course of 
lectures for Members of the Museum and their friends and the 
Sunday Afternoon Course of Lectures for the Public will be con¬ 
tinued. 


Saturday Afternoon Lectures at 3 o'clock 


January' 

?. 

January 

14. 

January 

21 

January 

23. 

February 

4. 

February 11. 

February 

IS. 

February 

25. 

Marijb 

3. 

March 

10. 

March 

17. 

M arch 

24. 

March 

3t. 


An Explorer's Life, by Dr. John Garstang. 

The Wonderland of Em Game, by Major A. Rfub 
ciyffe Dugmtire. (Motion pictures.) 

Rome: The Imperial City, by Mr. Fiske Kimball. 

Research and Discovery in Palestine, by Dr, John 
Garstang. 

Bolivia, by Mr Chari .a Wellington Furlong. 

The Bushmen, by Mr. C. Ernest Cadle. (Motion 
pictures.) 

Into Forbidden Afghanistan, by Mr. Lowell Thomas, 
(Motion pictures.} 

Lapland and Norway, by Dr. Michail M. Dorizas. 
(Motion pictures) 

Mi mi tain and Scascoast of Ecuador, by Dr. Robert 
Cushman Murphy. (Motion pictures, 1 

With R'topcvclt in Africa, by Mr, Edmund Heller. 

i Motion pictures.) 

Baffin Land and Beyond, by Mr. George Palmer 
Putnam, (Motion pictures, ) 

Sac turn to be announced 

Lecture to lx- announced. 


Sunday Afternoon Lectures at 3.30 o'Clock 


January &. 
J anuan* 15, 

January 22. 

January 29. 


Venice Past and Pn sent, by Mrs Luring Dam. 

Tli,e Crusaders in the East, by Miss Elizabeth G. 
Creaghead. 

My ( hvn People, the TImkit. of Today, by Situwuka 
i Louis Shotridge). 

Over the Route of Alexander the Great, by Mrs. 
Waller Nowak. 
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February 5. 
February 12. 
February 19 

February 20. 

March 4. 

March 11- 
March 18. 

March 25. 


Life in an Excavation Camp, by Dr. Leon Legram, 
The Story of Naples, by Mrs. Coring Dam. 

The Gulden Age of the Celestial Empire, by Miss 
Helen E. Femald. 

Masks in Primitive Festivals, by Miss Elisabeth G. 
Creaghead- 

Society hi Rome under the Cfesars, by Mrs. Walter 
Nowak. 

Some Islands of the South Seas, by Mr. 1L U, Hall. 
Front the Mongols to the Manehus, by Miss Helen 
E. Femald. 

My Trip to Mexico, by Dr. J. Aldcn Mason. 


Gallery Talks 

A series of Gallery lalks for MuitiIkts anrl Visitors to the 
Museum will be given by the Lhjcents on Saturday afternoons at 
three o’clock during the months of April and May. 

April 7. A Holy City of Babylonia, by Miss Elizabeth G. Craig¬ 
head. 

April 14 Life and Legends of Buddha, by Mrs. Walter Nowak. 
April 21. Egyptian Magic, by Mrs Walter Nowak. 

April 2K Oriental Textiles, by Miss Elizabeth G. Creaghead, 

May 5, Ancient Jewellery, by Mrs. Coring Dam, 

May 12. Character of Chinese Fainting, by Mrs. Walter Nowak. 
May 19. The Gold Treasure of the Incas, by Mrs. Luring Dam. 
May 26. Chinese Jades, Lacquer and Porcelains, by Miss Eliza¬ 
beth G, Creaghead. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

T give and bequeath to the Trustees of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania die sum of. .dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Museum. (Here, if desired, specify in detail the 
purposes.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

In order that The University Museum may give appropriate 
recognition to the substantia! gifts which have been already received, 
and which will hereafter be donated or bequeathed for the develop¬ 
ment of its resources and the extension of its usefulness, the Board 
of Managers have adopted the following classification for contribu¬ 
tors and members, and have resolved that the names of the donors of 
aggregate sums oF £25,000 and upwards, in cash, securities, or prop¬ 
erty shall lie inscribed upon a suitable tablet or tablets, to be properly 
displayed in the Museum. 

There shall lie five classes of Contributors designated as follows; 
Benefactors, who shall have contributed the equivalent of £50.000 
Associate Benefactors, “ ** '* 11 " *' 25,000 

Patrons, .10.000 

Associate Patrons. “ ” " " " 5,000 

Felines. ** “ " " " " U000 

There shall be Four dasses of Members designated as follows: 
Life Members, who shall contribute £500 


Contributing Members, ** 

II 

100 annually 

Sustaining Members, 

II 

25 

Annual Members. 
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Contributors and Members are entitled to the following privi¬ 
leges: admission to the Museum at all reasonable times; invita¬ 
tions to receptions given by the Board of Managers at the Museum: 
invitations and reserved seats for lectures: the Museum JOURNAL; 
copies of all guides and handbooks published by the Museum and 
free use of the Library. 
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